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O letters are inserted this week regarding the University 

N controversy, in the hope that enough has already been 

said to cause an effectual investigation to be under- 
taken by the proper authorities. Some of the letters—not 
those in defence, for there are none—received, are strong in 
language rather than material, and no good can be accom- 
plished simply by harsh words directed against those in au- 
thoricy, no matter how feebly that authority is exercised, or 
by reiterating how certain elements are suspected of possess- 
ing undue but badly used influence. Next week, if no solu- 
tion is in sight, the question will be taken up again and cor- 
respondents are invited to state their views briefly and with 
studied moderation. 

In an interview with a member of the faculty I was told 
that the agitation was disturbing but useless, as no one quali- 
fied to fill the position of president was obtainable at the salary 
now being paid; and even if the salary were increased the 
difficulties ot obtaining suitable men are much greater than I 
could be aware of. “We cannot afford,” said he, “the ex 
periment of bringing out an Englishman or a Scotchman, no 
matter how high.y educated he might be, for he would not un- 
derstand the spirit of this country nor the ambitions and ne- 
cessities o. the students. Furthermore, men qua.ified even 
as scholars would not give up their future in the Old Coun- 
try to tackle such a difficult problem as the presidency of the 
University of Toronto in its present condition. Of course the 
idea of bringing a man here from the United States is out 
of the question; yo1 know as well as I do that the people of 
Ontario would not tolerate -uch 4 proposition, even if a suit- 
able man were in sight. If you look at the head men of 
other institutions you will readily recognize the difficulty of 
getting a good man.” I suggested that off-hand I could pro- 
pose a man who would be acceptablz to every class of people 
and to every student element, and when he inquired with a 
rather incredulous smile who it was, I mentioned the nam2 
of Rev. Canon Cody. At first he thought he would not do; 
on second thought he confessed that his name had not oc- 
curred to him, and very quickly he developed into a warm 
supporter of the suggestion. He saw at once how Mr. Cody’s 
comparative youth, great enthusiasm and unusual power as a 
speaker would transform the students of the University into 
a little army of ardent workers not only for their own ad- 
vancement, but for the honor and uplifting of the University. 
I do not propose either to discuss Rev. Mr. Cody’s acknow- 
ledged eminence as a scholar, his success as an educationist 
and preacher, his tireless energy as a worker and organizer, 
or his universal acceptab‘lity socially and amongst thoughtful 
people, indeed amongst people of all classes and creeds. I 
presume I am taking a liberty in mentioning his name in this 
connection, for | never spoke to him with regard to the mat- 
ter nor in connection with it, and I know I am doing his 
chances for becoming president of the University, should he 
be willing to accept the position, no good by bringing him 
into this controversy, but I also know that little or nothing 
can be accomplished towards changing the present unhappy 
condition of things unless some type of the man for the place 
can be put before the public eye. It is mach easier to follow 
men than principles, and it is not nearly so difficult to see 
what a proper man could do as to decide in the abstract 
what should be done and what reforms would be practicable. 

Admitting, as we must, that the president should inspire in 
the students not only respect and affection for himself, but 
enthusiasm for the University and its ideals, it is evident 
that he should come in contact with the young men under his 
charge inaividually and collectively much more frequently 
than is now the case. In making inquiries as to how often 
the president now meets or addresses the student body during 
the year, I have been told that Convocation is the only occa 
sion when the president is supposed to be the central figure, 
and then the main speech is usually-delivered by an outsider, 
the body of the hall filled with strangers, with perhaps fifty 
or sixty students if the gallery. It must be that the president 
feels himself out of place as the central figure of a student 
gathering, or things would be so arranged that several times 
during the year he would meet and talk to those who should 
look to him for inspiration. Not only should he meet all the 
students often, but the students of each year several times 
during the session. No one, no matter how gifted as a 
scholar, or how able as an administrator, can infuse the true 
college spirit from his office or by semi-secret consultations 
with the members of the facalty—he must meet the boys; 
he should be their beau ideal of a Christian gentleman, and 
be possessed of the magnetism necessary to make him the 
mainspring of the institution both in the hearts of the pro- 
fessors and the students. 

Another thing I have learned with surprise is that no 
effort is made to tell the raw youths who enter the classes 
how to study that they may more easily and thoroughly mas- 
ter the subjects assigned them. It may be the habit of some 
of the professors and lecturers to talk to a limited extent 
ahout methods of study, but so far I have found little or no 
trace of a systematic effort to teach the young men how to 
catch the mental ball when it is thrown to them. No matter 
how clever a pitcher a baseball team may have, if nobody 
is tauzht to catch the ball there will be bat few winnings 
recorded. Because a lad is over sixteen years old and has 
passed his matriculation, it does not follow that he is not 
studying at a disadvantage; not fumbling on his way instead 
of walking erect, clear-eyed, and with a brain alert to catch 
every idea offered to him, Bricks and mortar, a wide campus 
and many lecturers do not make a university. A good boat 
and a smooth course are but little use to the man who does 
not know how touse the oarsor who is listless and does not 
care whether or not there is a boat-race to be won. First of 
all. it seems to me the University needs a new head coupled 
with a riew heart, backed by indomitable energy and guided 
by unfailing tact. If the right name has not been mentioned, 
let the alumni of the University discuss the matter, for it 
must and will be discussed. The University of Toronto is 
too important an institution and its possibilities are immeas- 
urably too great to sacrifice lest the feelings of one man or 
of a few men may be hurt, or the mistaken ambition of an 
individual be hindered. Much better is it to candidly and 
promptly face a disagreeable situation than by endeavoring io 
avoid it, increase the embarrassments and thereby double the 
difficulties of finding a remedy. 


es 
)UR-FLUSHERS, tin-horn sports, crooked jockeys and 

FE referee-pusters are despised in sporting circles, ostra- 
cized by clubs, and avoided generally by everybody 

who wants to have a reputation for being “square.” It is a 
pity that people of the same sort, those who are always look- 
ing for an untair advantage, or at least willing to seize any 
opportunity of getting what they want, no matter how the 
cards have to be “stacked,” are not kept out of the none too 
decently played game of politics. Men who would not be 
guilty of unsportsmanlike conduct in athletics, on the turf 
or in a boat-race, seem to be willing to play any kind of an 
old game if the stake is public position instead of cash 
While it seems to me that when honor is the stake the game 
should be more honorably played than when the gain is no- 
thing but money, the reverse appears to be the code. The 
other nicht there was a game played for the chairmanship of 
the Public School Board. Fourteen trustees sat in to elect 
a chairman—twelve of them elected by the people, two ap- 
painted by the Separate School Board. In poker parlance it 
should have been table stakes-—every man a right to play for 
aft he had on the table. but with no share in anv winnings 
affectionate loneer anatified to bet. C. A. B. Brown, 
eh : ted “Charlie” by everybody who knows him 

and he is deservea 

‘2 one of the most popular men about 
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town—was playing against Trustee Parkinson, an ex-teacher | ing to this easy code, entitled to grab something out of it if | the anti-Remedial campaign of 


who is well thought of. Seven of the elected Public school 

trustees believed Parkinson should have the stakes. Five | 
elected trustees and the two appointed Separate school trus- | 
tees, whose only interest or voice in the Board is with regard 
to the Technical School and Collegiate Institutes, thought 
Mr. Brown should be declared winner. In the first place, 
playing for table stakes, the Separate school trustees were 
out of it, having, as the /clegram puts it, but a five per cent. 
interest in the total concerns involved, the denomination they 
represent having but thirty-five pupils in the High schools, and 
officially none among the 25,000 children of the Public 
schools. ..n old rule that in case of a tie the trustee who is 


assessed for the largest amount shall have two votes was | 


called into the play, and Mr. Dineen, a Separate school sup- 
porter, had the last call, which made Mr. Brown chairman. 
I have heard of some pretty queer poker games, and when I 
used to take an occasional look-in at that kind of sport I 
have seen some rather irregular rulings, but never anything 
that exceeded in absurd'ty and unfairness the one I have just 
recorded—good in law only, in equity oppressive and wrong 
up to the limit. There is probably not a gambling-house in 
the United States where, if such a ruling had been enforced, 
guns, would not have been pulled and the toxghest kind of a 
rough house introduced. 


What surprises me is not that men like Trustee Kent | 
would stand in with that sort of thing, for he is a ward poli- | 


tician, or that Miss Trustee Martin would agree to it, for she 
is a hen-politician, but that Charlie Brown, who is supposed 
to be a dead game sport, or that Mr. Dineen, who is one 
of the most amiable, able and straight business men in the 
whole city, should consent to shoving cards into one another’s 
hands in any such fashion, No matter of principle was in- 
volved except that the game be played fair, and nobody sus- 
pects that Mr. Dineen used his appointive vote and the fig- 
ures of his assessment for any other reason than good nature 
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and a sort of sporty kindness for Trustee Brown. True, 
Trustee Brown was the vict'm of that sort of thing last year, 
but nobody squealed louder than those who got hurt, and 1 
accentuates the surprise of the onlooker to see those making 
the protest in the former game ringing in a few extra aves 
in 1905. If, for instance, those playing cards should take 2 
new pack which by accident or carelessness contaiied five 
aces, would the game be considered regular or would the com 
mon understanding and even honor of gamblers inciin2 them 
to call the game off until a straight pack could be had? The 
card-playing illustration is used because it is a game at wh'ch 
more trickery is practiced than any other, and there are more 
temptations to roguery than in anything else | know of, and 
yet those who manage the education, primary and secondary, 
of this large city are apparently not ashamed to adopt meth 
ods which, if practiced in a gambling-hell, wouid set the card 
sharps to shooting one another, or which, if rung imto a game 
in a mixed company by some tin-horn gambler, would prob 
ably end in his being lynched. Surely those who aspire to 
even minor places in our public life should be above, even 
for friendship’s sake, playing so manifestly an unfair game 
the kind of game that if Mr. Brown detected in a business 
man would lead him to reduce his rating in Bradstreet’s, or 
if worked at Mr. Dineen’s counter would resuit in him being 
politely ordered out of the place. We have long enough had 
two different codes, one for private and business life and one 
for public affairs; why should men cease to merit the reputa- 
tion of being sportsmanii<e in serious business? 


e* 

ALKING about playing the thing “on the square,” the 
great majority of pecple conduct their personal trans 
ac‘ions—if they have any—with the Government, from 

an entirely different point of view from that which they occupy, 
or are forced to occupy, when making a deal with their 
neighbors. One may excuse the individual for trying to make 
a corporation “sit up,” for in this country we know of no 
corporations holding franchises which do not take advantage 
of the individual when he is powerless or unable to put up a 
big fight. But why should so many people try to beat the 
Goyernment? Is it not a sign of inherent dishonesty, a belief 
that there is no one specially to watch the interests of a go 

ernment, and consequently it offers a good opportunity to b 
given the worst of it? The pension list of the United States 
is millions larger in dollars now than it was soon 
war which ended forty years ago. Tens of thousands of 
people have seized opportunities to draw some of Uncle 
Sam’s money for slight or pretended injuries received directly 
or indirectly during the rebellion. To take public monev in 
this way is just as improper, if not quite as ienoble, as pick- 
mg a blind man’s pockets Yet I dowht if there are many 
able to resist a chance to get a slice of public money for no- 
thing. Public money seems to belong to everybody, as every 
body is supposed to contribute to the treasury, and, accord 
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| it is so unusual—is chronicled by the newspapers this week. 
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they get the chance. 
A surprising instance of honesty—surprising only because 


Kenzie of Grosvenor street, Toronto, a lawyer at that, and a 
member of the 13th Regiment during the Fenian Raid, hus 
declined to draw his pension granted him years ago because 
of an injury to his left arm which would have permanently 
incapacitated him from making his living by manual labor, 
but which he feels does not entitle him to a pension now 
that he has retired from his law business, and was only a | 
limited detriment to him while conducting it. He is reported 
as saying that he does not need the money; but so many 
people take money from the Government without any such 
excuse as Mr. Mackenzie appears to have had that this can- 
not decrease the general astonishment at his course. It is 
said that this is the first instance of a man giving up a pen- 
sion which has occurred in Canada, and the Militia Depart- 
ment is quoted as of the opinion “that his example might be 
followed with honor and credit by a number of people who 
are enjoying Government help though not needing it.” His 
course does honor to himself and his country. 
‘ os 

\ V ARTIOUS newspapers and newspaper-men are, and have 

been, busy making charges against others or explaining 
things which have been said about themselves. Pass- 
ing over the newspapers involved in the Blair-Russell mix-up 
—and they furnished a great volume of journalistic gossip—- 
the Ottawa Free Press, which seems to have given itself up 
to considerable wild talk, charged Mr. Willison, now of the 
News, then of the Globe, with intriguing against Premier 
Ross, and writing or instigating a series of editorials favor- 
ing a coalition Government. Mr. John Lewis, then of the 
Globe, now of the News, was charged with being an acces- 


sory, and a remarkably interesting plot was developed. In- 
-PIPER, Soprano. 
terest was succeeded, however, by disgust when Messrs. Wil- 


lison and wewis denied in toto, and to the entire sstistaction 
of the public, the truth of everything that the Free Press had 
alleged to their discredit, a denial which was strengthened by 
an equally vigorous statement from the (lobe The Free 
Press has probably been too busy settling its libel suit with 
Hon. Mr. Latchford to promptly apologize for its mis-state 
ments, for | have seen none 
The Globe has in a half-hearted way repudiated Montreal 
newspaper statements with regard to a meeting held in the 
house of Mr. Kemp, M.P.,-at which Mr. Blair was said to 
have been promised the position of Minister of Railways in 
the Cabinet that Mr. Borden has not found it 
construct, but it is liable to have more 
peasing the wrath of Dr. Beatt: 
have taken action against it for statements contained in a 
conspicuously displayed article accusing him of having writ- 
ten a scandalously corrupt letter to W. B. Willoughby, who 


as yet 


serious trouble ap 


was a candidate in Cardwell at a by-election some ten years 
ago. It also publishes a statement of Mr. Willoughbys, 


made at the time, to the effect that the letter was more or 
less of a practical joke played on Dr. Nesbitt, whom he ac- 
cuses, however, of having made corrupt propositions to him 
and practically dictating the terms set forth. Even after in 
serting this statement, the G/ reiterates that Dr. Nesbitt 


} 


wrote the letter, which, as p tblished, appears with his signa 


ture. I happen to know something of the history of this and 
some other documents connected with the Willoughby inci 
dent, and as Hon. Clarke Wallace and Mr. D’Alton Me 


Carthy, who were equally well aware of th are now 
dead, I feel it necessary, in the face of the impending election, 
in justice to Dr. Nesbitt, to promptly say that I know, as well 
man could know with regard to such a matter, that 
Dr. Nesbitt did not write or sign the letter; that instead of it 
being a trap laid for him it was simply a corrupt proposition 
made to him long in advance of the election and_ finally 
turned into a_ pitfall which Willoughby fell 
I do not like “traps” or anything of the sort; underground 
and detective work is not in my line, but the letter answered 
he purpese for which 1 for, when Mr. Wil- 
loughhy failed to keep his arrangement to oppose the Reme 
dial Bill and its Government parents, tt was delivered to the 
public, to Willoughby’s political undoing. The Federal Gov- 
which the Globe is a mouthpiece, was the bene- 
was, of the whole transaction. Dr. Nesbitt’s 
part in was merely that of an enthusiastic opponent of the 
Remedial Bill. an attitude which never, to my knowledge, 
diverted him from bis attachment to the Conservative party, 
thoueh he took an active part in the defeat of a Government 
which needed defeating quite as much as the Government of 
this province needs the same medicine 
T can quite understand why the old-line Conservatives of 
Toronto have net-quite forgiven Dr. Nesbitt for his part ia 


tacts, 


as any 


into 


was used, 


ronment, of 


hetary, if anyone 


| ° ne . * 
|a special effort to injure one 
{ment on the Globe’s side, tho 


|A despatch from Ottawa relates that Mr. George A. Mac- | and it seems to me equally rizht, though for different reasons 


necessary to |} 


Nesbitt, who is reported to | 
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1895-6, but I cannot quite 
understand why the Globe should go out of its way to make 
who was fighting for the mo 
igh now he is equally strenuous, 








| bitterly opposed to its policy. The Globe published the letter 
jatthe time of the Cardwell election, but, if I remember aright, 
without the exceedingly highly colored comments h a 
| company the present edition of it; and it might perhaps, in 
justice to Dr. Nesbitt, say how it obtained a copy of it, and 
who it was gave it to the public through the press. 

Dr. Nesbitt is a hard fighter, as the Government of this 
province is aware, for he more than any other man in the 
Legislature- proved to it how difficult was the task of re 


taining power with so slender a majority. But hard fighter 
as he is, and I worked intimately with him for years, I know 
of nothing that has been developed in the election courts or 
anywhere, except in the mouths of detractors and th 
anxious for his overihrow, which indicat 

in his methods—though generous in his treatment thos 
he knows as “the boys’—or has ever been untrue to his 
friends—and this can be said about few politicians nowadays 


s that he is 


corrupt 
yrrupt 


a 
. 
DITOR J. A. MACDONALD of the Globe told the 
. people of Bowmanville on Monday night, probably lest 
they might think he was an angel sent from heaven, 
that “he came as an ordinary citizen whose only interest was 








in the promotion of the well-being of the country.” He also 
said that “the politician had yet to come to his office to dic 
tate to him what line the Globe should take on any question 
of any sort.” There are many who regret that some honest 


and capable politician did not visit this “ordinary citizen” and 
tell him effectually what he should do and what he 
leave undone. He does not appear to have 
frightened him off the “barnacle” tack, and it is 
someone in the audience did not ask him if he was the mun 
who would “look the blackest page in the history of the 
Government in the face and still stand by Premier Ross,” 
| while he was stoutly declaring before the Bowmanville a.sdi- 
jence that “if he believed the Government to be as corrupt as 
the Opposition said it was, he, because he was a Liberal. 
| would be the first to declare against it.” The spirits of these 
|two declarations are too widely opposed to do credit to th 
| speaker either as a parson or an editor; they are certain] 
| those of any “ordinary citizen,” yo 


should 
explained wh 
sad _ that 











and a very ordinary one at 
| that 
} e*s 
: INDEPENDENT oc ee y et 
NDEPENDEN1 newspapers are not just now enjoying 
the confidence or brotherly love of the Globe. It would 
} . * . E ea 
be hard to name any independent, or even so-called inde 


pendent, newspaper in this province which is putting up the 
slightest defence for the Ross Government. I think it can 
be fairly said that the independent press is unanimously op- 
| posed to the Government. This does not, of course, include 
| the neutral press, which never dare indulge in an opinion on 
ny ques ion that might. lose it a subscriber or prevent its 
editor from getting a free ticket to a tea-meeting. Somehow 
the preachers, who are supposed to be fairly independent in 
politics, though not afraid to have an opinion, are talking 
strenuously in favor of punishing Mr. Ross for what they 
claim to be his treachery to the temperance cause. Person 
ally, I think Mr. Ross had no right to give the pledge he 
did, or to endorse the pledge of his predecessors, on this 
question, but having given it and endorsed the promise of 
his predecessors he should have attempted to t, 

resigned if he failed. The merits of the case do not so mu 
matter in this connection as the fact 
porters of Mr. Ross are now opposing him. The Canadian 
Baptist, which speaks for a religions denomination almost 
inanimously Liberal in this province and made up of some 
of our very best citizens, has asked its read 
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that the old-time sup- 












1 : lers to protest in 
he most influential way possible a: he gift by the Gov 
ernment of $10,099 to the Ottawa Catholic University, which 


1s not even an English-speaking insti 


tution. This protest is 



































made on the ground which the Baptists have occupied ever 
| sinc th it denomination was founded—opposition to th pub 
| lic funds being used for sectarian education. The Globe has 
| said nothing of the Baptist protest, but daily pounding 
he independent press and the outspoken ns, and sneer- 
| ing at their sincerity P. D. Ross 1 he Ottaw 
}/ournal, is just now getting well abused by the Glol 1 al 
{the Liberal newspapers, thong t amem of t Press 
| who goes to Ottawa or who knew Mr. Ros wh on he was 
|here or in Montreal, but would persona testify that he is 
|}as nearly independent politically. t can we ae 
| have strong opinions on public S I Arent ¢ 
}the nomination in Ottawa has afflicted the Grit ss W h 
| strabismus, but I cannot conceive just how or nyt 
{shoufd deny P. D. Ross's title to being a thoroughly sincer 
| gentleman and cavable newspaper man of decidedly it de 
| pendent proclivities. No reader of such papers as th Ma 
and Emptre can feel mo ffen it tl aaa : r 
| heaped upon Hon. G. W. Ros I do, though I we fs 
his defeat, for own sake a f th = 
} quite convinced that t sneers aimed at Ross t j 
and t! inmeasured abuse heaps mn Ross x € 
not only ungentlema ut tl worst s 
polrics. Cal’ing Hon. G. W.R mes uy 
ip his old-time friends and rers than to further 
ithem from h'm; and, on the Gl S 
jat everybody who profess y ; 
merely leading the general pl t 
| reconcilables, hard-shells and office-h s wl e standing 
| UP for the Government v 
r - e*s 
HE seizure of the Downeyville Public sch nd the at 
tempt of the parish pri 1 mi ity ratepay- 
ers to urn it int A > I ) T 
| arg iment at Osgoode y l was a ¥ l 
tor a week, tl nterim injuncti | lin t r 
| ported that Father Bretherton, who was q 1 last week ni 
} saying, “We will break the Publi h timated to 1 
|} triends that if he could get an adjournment he w orl ) 
| his parishix oO line and tl I trial rt 
ilends additi interest t x Ly's 1 w! 
| will probably be demonstrated t! 
jtry are a little harder to “whip int rtic w! 
| they are of Irish descent, than careless townspe: ple w c 
{too busy with their own affairs to tak ' 
} public rights 
yo *e 
OHN E. Re DMOND, the Irish leader in the 
House of Commons, who visited Canada last 
& begging tour, sent a letter to the South of Irela: 
| Trade Association the other day in which he assure 
| sociation that the Irish Parliamentary Party was quite a 
}to the importance of * movement to have the embargo 
| Canadian cattle ent ig Great Britain removed. He pt 
| tessed to have the interests of Ireland at heart wh 
jected to the removal of the embargo, but those who are fa 
;miliar with his recent utterances in the United States will se 
lin his present attitude onl nister consistency with his wil 
plans for breaking up the British Empire. While in the 
| United States he confessed to a representative of Harper’s 
| Weekly that one of the most important parts of the Irish 
party's policy was unwavering /pposition to y legislati 
likely to benefit the colonies and arouse enthusiasm for the 
| Imperial Government. He boasted that the vaults of the 
| House of Commons contained piles of bills that would hav: 
| been strongly advantageous to colonial interests but wer 
| killed by Irish opposition. Some day, he predicted, the 
onies would become disgusted with the selfishness of the 
British House and sue for indeperdence. Then wonld nie 


the opportunity for which Ireland had waited so long. Great 
Britain would be weakened, and with her hands full of 











trouble with the colonies would be in no condition to prevent 
Ireland from gaining her independence. Though the plot 
looks like a wild dream, it is none the less malicious, inas- 
much as it provides for the most warfon injury to Canada’s 
interests wherever the opportunity for injury arises. Those 
Canadians who permitted Mr. Redmond to talk them into 
shelling out their good money while he was in this country 
may now waken up to discover that they have been buncoed, 
but the lesson will be wholesome and worth the price if it 
teaches the charitably inclined to think twice, and to find out 
the purpose for which the money is to be used, before dis- 
pensing alms. Patriotic Canadians who contributed to the 
Redmond fund must feel rather foolish when they see their 
money being used to defeat their own fnterests 
es 

HE following letter is inserted, not that it particularly 

demands any explanation, but as typical of how easily 

readers of a newspaper may become confused and re- 
sentful during an election campaign: 

As a rule I read SaturpAy NicHt with much pleasure, 
because it generally hits the nail on the head; but what was 
my surprise and disgust to find that in your last issue you 
had joined hands with the Mail and Empire (see Friday's 
issue-of the M. and E.) in vilifying the Hon. G .W. Ross. 
And for what? Just because the people were informed of 
Mr. Whitney’s insincerity, as expressed in his temperance 
plank, wherein he lays it down that the license law shall be 
strictly enforced when he comes into power, and then delib- 
erately goes and breaks said law. What confidence can be 
placed in such a leader? Now, just take a look at the 
other side. Suppose Geo. W. Ross was to repeat Mr. 
Whitney’s episode at Napanee, what a black-letter howl 
would be published by the Tory press 
with any sense of justice ask the advocates of temperance 
to support him? Now, then, how can the temperance ad- 


vocates support Mr. Whitney? I should say the Tory prin- | 


ciples are, Do as I say, but not as I do 
all fairness you will allow space in next 
of SaTuRDAY NIGHT to the above remarks 
Yours respectfully, 3 

Whitby, January 9, 1995 


the Mail and Empire will be surprised to hear that I have 


Now, I trust in 
Saturday’s issue 


GORDON 


joined hands with them, and I am sure Hon. Mr. Ross him- | 


self will not accuse me of having “vilified” him. I object to 
the Peeping Tom methods employed to make public the fact 
that Mr. Whitney had taken a drink of Scotch whisky in his 
room in a Napanee hotel. What a man does in his private 


life should be of little interest to the public so long as he con- | 
ducts himself respectably, and it is not quite fair to compare 
the effect of Mr. Ross being detected in the act of taking a 
drink of whisky with that of the exposure of Mr. Whitney | 
An important part of all of Mr 


doing the same thing 
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Women’s Room. 


A room has been specially fitted up for the convenience 
of women, with special banking facilities. 
invited to avail themselves of its privileges. 

EDITH LAMBE, Manager Women's Department. 
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le business as a Savings Bank and Loan Company since 1854 


HEAD OFFICE: 


78 Church St. 
Toronto 


Branch “A” 


522 Queen W. 


Cor. Hackney 


ASSETS, $3,000,000.00 





Interest allowed on Deposits from Twenty Cents 
upwards. Withdrawabie by Cheques. 


34% 





OFFICE HOURS; 


9AM. TO4 P.M. SATURDAYS 9 A.M. TO 1 P.M. 
OPEN EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 7 TO 9 O'CLOCK: 


JAMES MASON, Managing Director. 
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The Way to Wealth! 


is as plain as the way to market. It depends on 

Industry "' and ‘* Frugality. An account with 
us Insp res these es-ential qualities gives you 
the best protection for your funds and helps you 
save more money. 


4 Per Cent. interest Allowed, 


The Trusts & Guarantee Co., Limited 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, - - $2,000,000.00 
CAPITAL PaiD UP, - - - - 900,000.00 


Oifice and Safe Deposit Vaults =: 14 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO : 
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CHAMPAGNE RECORD. 


UNPARALLELED ACH‘EVEMENT! 


Importations in 1904 of 


G.H. MUMS & Co.’s 
Champagne 


131,330 CASES 


The GREATEST quan'ity ever IM- 
PORT¢D BY ANY BRAND in the 
history of tha Champagne 
Trade 





IMPORTANT — When 
Extra Dry, see that it bears a rose-colored cap- 
sule and label with the name of the Canadian 
Agents ; 


S. B. Townsend & Co., Montreal. 
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Ross’s public life has been devoted to urging temperance and 
total abstinence. Mr. Whitney has not taken the same 
course as a public man, and personally has never made any 
profession of being a total abstainer. It certainly would raise 
a great hue and cry if Mr. Ross were found to be a drinking 
preacher-of “do as I say but not as I do” in temperance mat- 
ters, and he would be a legitimate object of criticism. That 
Mr. Whitney happened to take a drigk after hours and that 
others were roystering in the bar us caused a complaint to 
be made, had no connection whatever. Police Magistrate 
Denison of this city has said that he did not know it was 
against the law to serve a drink to a guest in his room after 
hours, and he is the greatest police magistrate in Canada. 
Mr. Whitney made a mistake in ordering his stimulant when 
it had become illegal to serve him, but my correspondent 
must be aware that there are tens of thousands of good men, 
many of them preachers of the Gospel, who thoroughly bs- 
| lieve in their right to use stimulants in a moderate manner no 
matter how many laws are passed for the purpose of restrain- 
ing those who are addicted to the abuse of strong drink. If 
it were not for these perfectly honest people, I admit that 
prohibition --ould be much more easily enforced, for bar- 
rooms are not run for drunkards, but to accommodate those 
who are supposed to be able to conduct themselves properly. 
It is useless to argue with extreme prohibitionists that all 
these moderate drinkers should deny themselves what they 
contend is not a hurtful stimulant, in order that their weaker 
| brethren might not stumble. Vegetarians preach that meat 
is exceedingly harmful in creating a taste for stimulants and 
exciting passions which are strong enough without being 
stimulated, yet I have heard of no wing, no matter how ex- 
treme, of the temperance party, which is agitating to have 
the sale and consumption of meat forbidden. Technically 
Mr. Whitney committed an offence—an offence which appears 





| trivial to the majority of people—but one which should not | 


|debar him from being av.e to conscientiously indict the Ross 
Government for its lax administration of the license law in 
many localities where the proprietors of bar-rooms are, for 
political reasons, let do pretty much as they please. A proper 


| with watching the door of a politician’s bedroom to see 
| whether a tired public man finds it helpful to take a nightcap 
| before going to bed. 

I should like to mention in the kindest spirit to my corres- 
pondent that it is not either kind or encouraging to write in 
a spirit of condemnation to an editor who, while believing 
| honestly that Mr. Ross’s defeat is necessary to restrain elect- 
| oral corruption, has not said an unkind word about him per- 
sonally and has the highest regard for him as an able man 
and an old friend. I do not think I could have my feelings 
hurt worse than to be accused of joining hands with the 
Mail and Empire if such a thing means the adopting of the 
|methods that paper pursues. 

Another letter, this time from a Liberal M.P., says: 


Dear Don,—As an admirer of the first page of Satur- 
pAY NIGHT, and one who usually agrees with the matters 
| touched on there, will you allow me to comment on one 
| item in this week’s issue? While quite agreeing that the 
fact of Mr. J. P. Whitney’s taking a glass of whisky should 
not be used against him politically, don’t you think he is 
getting a very small measure of retribution for what a very 
large majority of us consider the very unjust and untruth- 
ful attacks which are made every day on the Hon. G. W. 
Ross? lf it is small politics and unjust to merely mention 
as a news item a fact that affected Mr. Whitney, is it not 
more so to accuse Mr. Ross of almost every crime in the 
calendar from hypocrite to thief and perjuror? I am not 
writing this for the sake of publication, but because, know- 
ing your usual fairness, I think if you take a look at the 
thing from the pomt of view that I do, you will in your 
next issue give us a proportionate article in regard to the 
things that are being said of Hon. G. W. Ross. 

I quite agree with M.P. that one wrong does not justify 

janother, but the indiscriminate abuse heaped upon _ the 
Premier is doing him more good thah harm, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere, and his friends make a mistake in 
becoming key-hole, politicians in his defence. 
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| E ‘“ANGELINE has been banished from the schoolbooks 
| hu of British Columbia, the Provincial Board of Bduca- 
| tion contending quite truthfully that the poem, though 
beautiful and high'y moral, is historically incorrect, un- 
| British, and has become stale from long use. One of our city 
papers condemns the narrowness of thosé~who have sent 
| Evangeline into exile, on account of its anti-British tone, and 
| says that it could have still been used and furnished a good 
jtext from which the teacher could draw special instruction 
with regard to incorrect historical poems. 


| Reason—the teacher could use it as a text for proving the 
|truth of orthodoxy. Arithmetics might as well contain mis- 
| takes in examples, that teachers might lecture on correctness 
| and accuracy. There are plenty of good poems which are 
| both accurate and beautiful, and thoroughly British in senti- 
;ment, and these can be very well used by the few teachers 
who ever venture remarks on the beauty or truthfulness of a 
| poem or try to broaden and intensify the spirit of the verse. 
Ihe utter rubbish of arguing for the retention of a poem 
| which mis-states history as Evangeline does, according to the 
| verdict of Parkman, one of the most dispassionate historians 


} of the New World, is so obvious that I unity mention the 
matter as a sample of the editorial vagaries which make our 
norning newspapers anything but wise guides. Their conduct in 
tne 


sent campaign is so essentially short-sighted and fool- 
t even the hot-heads of the two parties are disgusted— 
paper taking the distorted facts and half-truths of the 


ther as texts upon which build editorial structures of 
izing foolishness 


* 
* 


7 < Council of Montreal week before last adopted a reso 
ition asking the Federal Government to analyze the in 

iting liquor sold in that city 

Gallery, both members of ‘ 


the mea 


Aldermen 
Parliament, are 


Ames and 
responsible for 


of intoxicants and crime is to suppress intoxicants entirely 


\nother good solution might be found in suppressing crime 


were it not for the difficulty of bringing about this desirable 

result. In a city the sive of Montreal the complete suppres 

‘ion of the liquor traffic is admittedly impossible, though 

oubtless there is much that can be done which has been 

neglected. Until the time arrives when society is prone 

neith r to getting drunk nor committing crimes, the best 
to Tf 
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policy pur reduction of the evils to a minimum 
the sot is very near his finish when he drinks to get drunk. 


T} aa lean > > 
ine making f the sot sometimes takes many years Some 


ien can stand an amount of alcoholic soaking without bx 
ming recognized ots, which in other cases would pro 
1 fatal result Much depends upon the class of liquor 
»men drink as to what results will come about or how soon, 
nd the Montreal Council is wise in its agitation to protect 
drinkers who are not sane enough to protect themselves fron 
the fiery and adtiterated stuff which is handed out in the 


lower class of drinking-places not only in Montreal, but all 
over this and other countries. Intoxicating liquor may be 


very bad, no matter how 


pure it is, but some of the com- 

| pounds sold to drinkers are so poisonous and so full of fight 
ind crime that the Government should suppress them, no 
matter how great the cost. Just as people should not be 
llowed to take patent medicines which run from fifteen to 
forty-fi f cheap alcohol, without being warned 
the lab tf what they are drinking, so no customer of a 
bar should be in danger of being inflamed to crime by what 
he suppose harmless” drink of whisky If men will 
lrink whisky let them have it pure, and with a knowledge of 
what they are taking they are a hundredfold more apt to 
remain within reasonable limits than if unexpectedly driven 
o madness by one drink. Nothing but the strictest inspec- 
tion of the liquor sold in bars will bring the stuff consumed 
nto any reasonable relation to purity except, of course, in the 


i of the better-class houses, where the customers would 
1 make trouble for the landlord if 
given poisonous stuff 

What passes as inspection of foods and drinks and medi 
ines is littke more than a hollow mockery. We hear of 
spices being examined and that seventy-five or eighty per 


cent. of them consist mostly of adulterations, and yet what | 


is done about it? Whois fined for doing this sort of thing or 
for selling the adulterations? What guarantee has the con- 


administration of the license law does not either begin or end | 


The same plea | 
| could be used for fhe introduction of Tom Payne’s Age cf | 


asure and will father it in the House of Commons. 
Vi mber of aldermen, speaking to the motion, traced many | 
of th recent crimes in Montreal to the consumption of 
adu terated liquors, and doubtless prohibitionists will say at 
ence that the proper means of dealing with the question 
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sumer that the adulteration has been seriously interfered 
with, to say nothing of being stopped? The weights and 
measures of the country have been looked after pretty care- 
fully, so that we feel pretty sure of getting the quantity we 
tuy, but nothing effective has been accomplished towards 
convincing us that we always or often get the quality. It is 
hard to bring the best of laws into operation, but one of the 
most generally disregarded of all the statutes is the one pro- 
hibiting the refilling of bottles which have once enclosed the 
highest grade of liquors. Bottles bearing the labels of the 
highest grade of imported goods are not thrown away in 
over ninety per cent. of the bars until the labels are so worn 
out that even the wayfarer with a jag can detect the im- 
posture. Everyone knows this is distinctly against the law, 
yet if an officer seizes a bottle, finds noxious stuff inside of 
it, and prosecutes the proprietor of the place, he must be able 
to convict him of either filling the bottle or knowing that it 
was filled—something next to impossible. The presumption 
should be that he is aware of the fraud that is being per- 
petrated; and though occasionally a_ disgruntled employee 
might put up a job on him, it would be better that an occa- 
sional liquor-seller should suffer, as many innocent people of 
all kinds do suffer, on account of laws which they have not 
broken, than that this most general and brazen of all the 
frauds of the liquor trade should be perpetrated with impun- 
| ity. 

Of course the prohibitionists are quite ready to argue 
| that the man who is fool enough to go up against a whisky- 
| bottle of any kind deserves to get hurt, but it is this bad 
| logic which, like bad whisky, is so damaging to the one who 
luses it and to the purpose in which he employs it. Every 
man has a right to be protected against fraud, no matter in 
what respect it is practiced, and he is only responsible for 
the mistakes he makes with his eyes open and when fully 
aware of the dangers he is wilfully incurrimg. It is to be 
hoped that the agitation wh'ch seemed to take such hold of 
ithe Senate last session with regard to the consumption of 
alcohol under the guise of patent medicines will come up 
again and find itself in company with the most stringent act 
that it is possible to frame for the prevention of the making 
|or sale of adulterated liquors or the refilling of bottles. 


os 


HE counterfeiter Higgins, with a previous conviction 
agairist him, was last week sent down for seven years 
for the old offence. Comment was made some months 

|ago when he was declared by the jury not guilty on one 
| count of the indictment. A private detective who was set to 
| watch the ex-convict appeared to the jury to have furnished 
him not only with all the materials for ccunterfeiting, but 
to have practically induced him to return to his former craft. 
|The next jury disagreed; the third brought him in guilty 
land the judge gave him an exemplary term. “Lead us not 
| into temptation” seems to me one of the strongest sections 
lof the Lord’s Prayer, for when temptation and opportunity 
|come together virtue of every sort is put to a severe test— 
a test which the weakened will of a man inclined to crime, 
who had recently undergone a lengthy imprisonment, could 
|not be expected to resist. Attractive but depraved women 
are sometimes engaged to tempt men whose wives afe seek- 
| ing a divorce, and, it is said, seldom fail to lead by simulated 
| affection men with unhappy domestic relations into com- 
| promising situations. I confess that my sympathy goes out 
|to the tempted, and-I can feel nothing bet contempt for the 
|tempter or temp‘ress or those who hire that sort of service. 
It is hard enough for an ex-convict to live down a prison 
| reputation, or to remain honest Jong enough to get rid of the 
| sensation of ostracism and helplessness which confinement 
| produces, without being put to the unusual trial of refusing 
| the pretended sympathy of an apparently prosperous _and 
| helpful companion who makes probably the only proposition 
+which the ex-prisoner feels that he is able to accept with any 
| probability of doing his share, and I think the jury which 
| declared Higgins not guilty came nearer doing its duty than 
ithe one which failed to weigh the temptation when it was 
considering the crime. Of what good are prison gate mis- 
sions, prisoners’ aid societies, and those charitable move- 
| ments intended to be helpful, if the law itself countenances 
the use of paid tempters to decoy and destroy those who are 
| probably more weak than vicious? Probably the last jury 
| was not told that the alleged accomplice, who was not pro- 
duced in court, was a detective; in fact, Iam told that this 
fact was officially concealed from them, though it must have 
been within the knowledge of the court. If I am wrongly 
informed on this point and the jury knew that the accom- 
p'ice was a detective, a member of a private agency em- 
| ployed by a bank, I cannot see how they brought in a verdict 
which led the judge to inflict so heavy a punishment. 
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a E will break the Public school’—a remark attributed 
to Father Bretherton of Downeyville—is evidently 

the war cry of the Ontario Hierarchy. The special 
correspondent of the Telegram, who has investigated the 
case, reports that at Bell Rock, Frontenac County, in the 
Diocese of Kingston, another row is in progress over an at- 
tempt to kill a Public school by establishing a Separate one. 
The community is largely Catholic, but it is the priests, not 
the people, who want the change. Indeed, the laity are op- 
| posed, as they feel that it will make their land less salable 
| as well as cause their children to be poorly educated. If, as 
|they think, it will cause discord, drive non-Catholics away 
| from the settlement, or cause them to avoid it, the trouble 
| must be considered provincial, not local. 
Catholics and non-Catholics being practically driven out of an 
Ontario community or else accept a sectarian education! 
| Shall the cry be “We will break the Public school” or “The 


Separate schools must go”? 


* 

| * * 

IR WILFRID LAURIER never did a more politic or 
popular thing than to refuse to consent to the re-open- 

j ing of the Joint High Commission. The United States 

| will please take notice that Canadians are not a race of fools 

|and that this country is neither for sale nor willing to be 
buncoed. The last High Joint ended in an Alaska award, and 
if Uncle Sam wants any more of the Dominion he must go 
directly to John Bull for it with whatever flim-flam claim he 
sees fit to invent; Canada will not even seem to consent to 
the fake, and perhaps not to the award. 

* 

s* 

HE election, or selection, of Sutherland as Speaker of 
the Commons, and of Dandurand for the Senate, was 
announced some time ago, but the formal make-believe 

| of popular choice had to be gone through with on the as- 

sembling of Parliament on Wednesday. It looks as if the 
Cabinet Council and a limited party caucus could get along 
very nicely wi:hout the Senate or the Commons, and perhaps 
it might be just as well to leave the caucus out. 

» 


** 

ENERAL MANAGER WALKER of the Bank of Com- 
merce tells us that in Canada “in ten years the bank 
deposits have grown from $46.55 to $838.85 per head, 

and still more largely in the aggregate. Bank-note circula- 
tion in the same period has grown from $7.45 to $12.35; for- 
eign trade from $44.20 to $77.00.” Queer, isn’t it, how much 
money is in circulation and on deposit, and yet so little of it 
comes one’s way? Just think of it; each of us, baby in- 
cluded, did $77 worth of foreign trade last year, and scarcely 
one of us knew it! Statistics are, nevertheless, as reliable 
and almost as filling as breakfast food. 
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Ladies’ Tailors and Costumiers 


Tweeds and cloths for tailor-made suits. 
Handsome materials for afternoon, evening and dinner gowng 


Millinery 


Gloves for Christmas Gifts hadi d colori 
; : ll the newest shadings and colorings 
Two-clasp gloves in “$1.25 and $1.50 








Undressed kid gloves 
Ladies’ and gents’ lined gloves 


CORSETS 


Paris Kid Glove Store 


1J and 13 King Street East, Toronto. 
Tel. Main 888 


Evening gloves 








Room 
Mouldings 


have become an important feature in room 
decoration. The picture moulding is 
both useful and ornamental. The plate 
rail does wonders in an ordinary room to 
give it style. We have a very large 
range in picture rails, dado rails and plate 
rails, and finishing the ‘mouldings in our 
own factory to match the papers ensures 


a correct effect. 
Write us for catalogue of parquet floors. 


The Elliott & Son Co., Limited. 
79 KING STREET WEST 


ASAT 
CUT GLASS 


The finest cut glass made in the world 


Made in Canada 


We have one of the finest and largest 











cutting shops on the continent. As well 
as supplying the very best quality, we 
save you the American manufacturers 
profit and the duty. 


14-16 FRONT ST.E.~ 
Harbingers of Spring 


GOLDEN YELLOW TULIPS 
==—— DAFFODILS==== 
VIOLETS and NARCISSUS 


AT ° 





ROSES and all other seasonable flowers. Delivery 
guaranteed to any distance by express 
| Write for Price List. 


5 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


Pleating 


TOF EVERY 
™ DESCRIPTION - 


PLEATED 


| SKIRTS 
A SPECIALTY 


HEM-STITCHING, 
RUCHING, 
VELVET CRUSHED 


FEATHERBONE 
NOVELRY C0, 


Limited 
Tel.—Main 1833 
46 Richmond St. 
| West, 
Branch Office 
Brown's Fancy Goods Store 
| 108 Yonge St. 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

















Cutlery 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE BEST TABLE 
CUTLERY IN PEARL, IVORY OR IVORIDE HANDLES, 
ALSO STERLING SILVER FORKS AND SPOONS IN 
SPECIAL NEW DESIGNS. GET OUR PRICES. 
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January 14, 1905 
Opening 
Year Sale 





January, 1905 


This month we inaugurate the 
biggest and best sale (taking quan- 
tities and prices into consideration) 
that we have ever conducted in : 


Housthold Napery and 
House Furnishings Generaly 


to keep pace with which, all other 
departments in the house are being 
overhauled, and specially priced 
lines prepared, so as to accomplish 
the one great end in view, namely : 


NEW STOCK FOR 
‘e < SPRING, 1905 


JOHN CATTO & SON 


King Street—opposite the Post-Office. 
TORONTO 


fa Skirt... 
° Specialties 











We have just receiv- 
ed a select number 
ofnewDestigusand 
Materials which 
are absolutely high 
class. 

‘T hese de-igns may 
be nade in your ma- 
terial or our own. 

It will surely b+ to 
your interest to call 
and seeth-m Qur 
services are at 
your disposal 
whether you pur- 
chase or not. 


The Skirt Specialty Co. 


J. G. MVITCHENER. Manager. 
102 KING STREET WESr, 


Puone M. 3249 





Have your 


Prescription 


Specially Treated 
and Filled 


Our system is perfect, admitting of 
no mistakes. 


Estab ished 1835. 


THE HOOPER CO., Limited, 
43 King Weat 


Branch 467 Bloor West 
Phone Main 536. Phone North 2297. 








Diamond 
Supremacy 


4] Nowhere in the world 
can diamonds be 
bought to better advan- 
tage than at “* Diamond 
Hall.” 
s . s. + 
This may appear 
boastful, but it is 
none the less “‘a fact.” 
s a > . > 
| We think we can 
make it quite clear 
to you. 
There is ‘‘no duty’’ upon diamonds; 
coming into Canada—for $1).0) 
we cao Irinsport aod insuce a 


$10,00).0) parcel from our Amster- 
dam o-fice into our diamond room. 
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We buy every stone personally 
from the cutters—our expert know- 
ledze of the diamond makes this 
possible—from the hand that cuts 
the d.amond to the hand that wears 
it there is abswiute.y no profit but 


our Own, 

. . v . . >. 

q Add to this the fact 
that the “Ryprie” 


guarantee applies to 
every diamond sold by 
us and you have the 
perfection of diamond 
buying. 


Ryrie Bros., | 


Diamond Merchants 
118 te 18s YUNGHE STRERT 
TORONLYO, 





Stationery 


A carefully selected stock in all the 
leading shapes and sizes. 
Special attention given to embossing 
and card printing. 


MISS E. PORTER 


Phone—Main 2004 47 KING ST. Wee 








THE IDEAL HAIR BRUSH 
The best brush made. Pure bristles on an ab 
cushion, so it does not irritate the scalp and pro 
motes the growth of the bair, 
Prices from $1 to $2. For sale by 


L. A. STACKHOUSE, 


166 King Street Weet 




















Once more, on last Friday night, has the beautiful King 
Edward received a picturesque crowd of belles and beaux of 
the “rare old, fair old, golden days” of which the Yankee 
Consul had such pleasant songs. The poudré came off with 
much éclat, and was inevery respect a most successful event, 
notably so in the artistic line, when the practised men ana 
maids came high-stepping into the ballroom, with what was 
considered much grace in the era of high-steppers, in which 
even the dancing of a “virgin queen” was described by her 
partner as “prancing wondrous high.” The women, as is 
always the rule at a masquerade of any sort, carried their 
borrowed plumes with much greater ease and grace than the 
men, who were more or less strange to the quaint white wigs 
and queues and the high-stepping. Some of them looked 
their parts, noticeably a tall, handsome, clean-shaven young 
chap in a ruby velvet and gold lace costume, whose ancient 
and modern dancing are equally “fair to behold.” The women 
who have the interest of the raison d’étre of the poudré ball 
at heart received many congratulations on its success. Two 
of the most enthusiastic and earnest supporters of the 
Woman’s Work Depository received the company in the 
grand corridor, where, surrounded by tapestried hangings 
and luxurious lounging places, they gave their friends wel- 
come. Mrs. J. I. Davidson was radiant in a stunning gown 
of shell pink, point lace and diamonds, and looked her very 


best. Mrs. Arnoldi wore pale green silk and point lace and 
her tall, slight form and well-bred features became her rich 
gown. Each lady had a fair daughter (the latter two), at 


Miss Davidson wore white satin and Miss Arn- 
oldi pink. Miss Marjorie Arnoldi wore a smart red sun- 
pleated frock, very piquante, with powdered hair. Mrs 
Nordheimer of Glenedyth looked very sweet and refined in a 
handsome pink gown. Her fair young daughters and the 
Misses Gladys and Yvonne Nordheimer, Mr. Albert Nord- 
heimer’s daughters, were guests who thoroughly enjoyed the 
dance. The Twentieth Century Minuet, of which only the 
rehearsals had transpired at last time of writing, was the 
piece de resistance, and for twenty minutes the ballroom was 
occupied by some foarscore and ten daricers, encircled by a 
crowd three deep of spectators, while Mozart’s quaint prim 
music filled the air and regulated the stately movements of 
the masqueraders. His Honor and Mrs. Mortimer Clark 
honored the ball by their presence; Miss Elise Clark, very 
sweet in turquoise satin, and Mr. Allan Magee as A.D.C. 
making up the Government House party. Mrs. Mortimer 
Clark wore a lovely white gown and some handsome jewels, 
and as her coiffure has been “lightly touched by Time,” it 
did not need the regulation touch of a powder puff, but was 
naturally equal to the mode of the hour. The bewildering 


the dance. 
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little sleeves. 
than their grandmothers, the glory of belledom and richness 





NIGHT. 


While some of the young folks were lovelier 


of attire rested with the matrons at the bal poudré, where 
here and there one saw a riante face which never looked so 
young and sweet as under a white wig. 


On Saturday evening, among the smart dinners given at 
the Hunt Club, was one of twelve coyers given by Mr. Frank 
Gray for Mr. Forbes Robertson, at which, among others, Dr. 
and Mrs. Crawford Seadding, wir. and Mrs. Du Vernet and 
Miss Marling were guests. Needless to say, the dinner was 
much enjoyed both by the guest of honor and the clever 
people Mr. Gray asked to meet him. Several other dinners 
with a jolly dance wound up the evening, the first Saturday 
reunion of the New Year. Mr. Gray took his party out in 
a private car. 

. 
Colonel and Mrs. John I. Davidson entertained a brilliant 
company at dinner on Thursday evening. 

* 


.1r. Douglas Young went to Montreal to the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club ball, a very smart function | 
o 


Mrs. G. W. Allan, Miss FitzGibbon, Miss Darling and the 
Misses Larkin have gone to Ottawa. 
o 


Last night the Argonaut dance 
event of the week. 


at the King Edward was 


the 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hood will remove shortly to Wood- 
stock, where Mr. Hood has been appointed manager of the | 
Imperial Bank. 


oe os 

[hear that Vicountess Avonmore 
her brother, Mr. George Evans, and 
road. 


. | 
is expected on a visit to | 
Mrs. Evans,in Rusholme | 

| 


e . °. . . ° ° 
Miss Bessie Macdonald is giving a dinner this evening at 
her home in Wellington place 





Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Cawthra write 
they found very warm and plea weather, of their inten- 
tion to tour south in Italy, visiting Amalfi and other places, 
|}and spend some time in Rome. They are both very well and 
enjoying their travels 


c r ' 
from Naples, where 
sant 


* 
Mr. Matthews of Pembroke street has 
for some mouths, during which the family 
to the Old Country and the Continent 


rented his house 
will make a visit 


The Kneisel Quartette concert at Association Hall next 

Monday evening is the musical event many are anticipating 
e 

Several small teas for visitors or sojourners in town have 
been given during the past week. Mrs. Dignam’s tea for 
Lady Tilley on the-5th was a very pleasant reunion for those | 
who were able to brave the elements to attend it. Miss | 
Toller was also a guest at Mrs. Dignam’s pretty home on 





disguise of this mode was curious in its effect, bringing out 
beauty of eyes, Cupid's bews, dimples, and long lashes in a 
most delightful fashion on sundry sweet girl faces ordinarily 
not half admired enough. For example, never have Miss 
Christie’s lovely dark eyes looked more bewitching than 
when peeping from beneath her snowy wig last Friday. Mrs. 
Frederick Beardmore was lovely in her powder and delicate 
lace, 
Chairs in the grand corridor. The dancers in the 
collar of black velvet, finishing touch to many a fetching 
toilette. The names have been given to me as follows: 
adele Boulton and Mr. Lissant Beardmore, Miss Yvonne 
Nordheimer and Mr. Robertson, Miss Marjorie Machray anid 
Mr. A. Law, Miss Hilda Reid and Dr. Guy Ireland, 
Kathleen Gordon and Mr. Kerr, Miss Mary Burnham and 
wir. J. Greey, Miss Adele Sylvester and Mr. George Alex 
ander, Miss wiabel Ross and Mr. Gerald Larkin, these six 
teen forming the débutantes’ set; Miss Winifred Darling and 
Mr. H. Walker, Miss Gwendolyn Darling and Mr. Charles 
Beardmore, Miss Mary Osler and Mr. Ross Murphy, Miss 
Viva Kerr and Mr. Victor Heron, Miss M. Jones and Mr. T. 
Lindsay, Miss Helen Davidson and Mr. Dudley 
walss van der Smissen and Mr. George Sweeny, 
anne Mara and Mr. Frank Matthews, Miss L. 
Mr. Lester Wilson, Miss H. Wright and Dr. Thistle, Mrs 
Charles Mitchell and Mr. Ross McKinnon, Mrs. George Mor 
ang and Mr. V. McGill, Miss Heaven and Mr. W. Bain, Miss 
wiiligan and Mr. Stewart Greer, Miss Helen Milligan and 
Doctor Anderson, Murs. McDowall Thomson and Mr. 


Miss 
Matthews and 


Elwood Moore, Miss Elsie Keefer and Mr. R. Black, Miss B. 
MeGul and Mr. G. Strathy, Miss Nevitt and Mr. Tait, Miss 
Isabel Robertson and Mr. Crowdy, Miss Birdie Warren and 
sat. Edward Houston, s1iss Aimée Falconbridge and Mr. J. 
Bunting, Miss Fair and Lieutenant-Colonel Galloway, Miss 
Lamport and Mr. J. tiawes, Miss Isabel Ryerson and Mr. A 
laylor, Miss E. Ryerson and Mr. B. Armour, Miss Evelyn 
Ridout and Mr. Mackenzie, Miss Dora Ridout and Mr. De 


Rolland Hills and Mr. Jack Reid, Miss Norah Sullivan and 
wat. Harry Grantham, Miss Zilla Grantham and Mr. 
the entrée and withdrawal of the minuet dancers was meas- 
ured and impressive, and the execution of the figures very 
beautiful. The preparation and practices have taken an im- 
mense lot of time in a very busy season, and the Dance Com- 
mittee and Depository people desire their warmest thanks to 
those who so generously gave time and thought to the 
minuet. ‘the clever little instructress, Miss Sternberg, 
should also have her meed of praise for drilling the “re- 
cruits.” After the minuet supper was served in the banquet 
hall, with overflow tables in the corridor, and when all had 
enjoyed a dainty repast, dancing went on with renewed en 
thusiasm. A good many visitors in town were at the dance 
and | heard of several very amusing contretemps, blamable 
to. the pretty disguise of powdered hair and court wigs. One 
fair lady upbraided a recreant partner for missing a dance, 
and he gazed at her in bewilderment. “Of course I danced 
it with you!” he stammered, and she tartly responded, “I 
saw you dancing with Miss -——,” naming a visitor in town 
And the young man had not yet recovered when | saw him 
last. A quite charming little lady was Mrs. Machray, whose 
dainty beauty exactly suits the peudré style. Mrs. Leighton 
MeCarthy also looked very well indeed. Miss Alyce Cooke is 
always pretty in powder and patches, and wore a handsome 
white lace gown touched with pink. Mrs. Melvin-Jones was 
exquisitely gowned in shimmering white and Nile 
paillettes, and danced with great lightness and grace. Miss 
Melvin-Jones wore white lace and silver, looking very well. 
ihe senator was in great form and looks very much better 
for his rest and sojourn abroad. Groups kept arriving until 
nearly twelve o'clock, from dinners here and there through- 
out the city, and some of the late-comers were distressed to 


have missed the fascinating minuet. Among out-of-town 
guests was Captain J. A. Stewart-Balmain, 15th King’s 


Hussars (recently private secretary to the Governor-General 
of Australia, Lord Northcote), who much enjoyed the charm- 
ing sight, and Miss Ruby Ramsay, who came with her sister, 
Mrs. Gordon QOsler’s party. Mr. and Mrs. C. McInnes, Mr. 
Hodgins, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur VanKoughnet, Captain .Le 
Duc, Mr. F. Stanley Morrison, Mr. Burton Holland, 
Adams of Glen road, ..r. and Miss Foster of 85 Glen road, 
the Misses Sweatman, Mr. Eric Kirkpatrick, Mr. and Mrs 
G. Francis, Mr. W. Goulding, Mrs. Wallbridge, Miss Violet 
Freeland, who wore pale blue and looked very well indeed; 


Muriel Millichamp, Miss Ida Homer Dixon, looking her best 
in pale blue; Miss Audrey Allan, Mrs. B. B. Cronyn. Miss 
tHodgins of Cloynewood, one of the daintiest débutantes, was 
in a pale pink accordion-pleated frock. Miss Margaret Thom 
son, a very handsome girl, looked regal in a lovely white lace 
dress and perfectly coiffed wig. Mr. Agar Adamson, one 
of the men who really looked at home in his powdered hair; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Beardmore; Miss Case was very smartly) 
gowned. Miss Susie Cassels, Miss Waldie, Miss Florence 
Houston, pretty dark-eyed Miss Keating, were some of those 
whom one admired, passing to and fro. Miss Flo Lowndes 
looked very well. Mrs. McLean of Queen's Park was also 
beautifully gowned in pink. Miss Keefer, whose dresses are 
always distinctive, wore black velvet. 
woré a quaint pink silk with white front and puffs on the 


and held a little court seated in one of the big lounging | 
minuet | 
were all prettily gowned and wore the distinguishing dog- | 


Miss | 


Miss | 


Dawson, | 
S {S- } 


Ernest | 
Fair, Miss Wallbridge and Mr. Harry McMillan, Miss Madge 
mecGill and Mr Alfred Hawes, Miss Ruby Reynolds and Mr. | 


Chadenedes, Miss Rolland Hills and Mr. J. Allen, Miss M. | 


Long. | 


, with many | 


Miss | 


Miss V. McLeod, Miss Toller of Ottawa, Miss Rawlings of | 
Montreal, who came with her hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Hollwey; Mr. Newton, Mrs. Newton of Cheltenham, Miss 


Thursday, and a tea was given by Mrs. and Miss King for | 


her on Tuesday at their home in Grange road. Mrs. Nevill | 
Parker gave a tea for Lady Tilley on Thursday. 
* | 

Mr. and Mrs. Gagliner of Charlottetown, P.E.I., have 


taken apartments at 117 Pembroke street and will spend the | 
season in Toronto | 
* | 
Mrs. William Laidlaw and Miss Marion Laidlaw left for | 
a trip abroad on Wednesday 
. 


Mrs. Churchill Patton is giving a tea this afternoon 





Twelve Hours With a Telephone. 





At six in the morning, without any warning 
From bed you must hurriedly spring, 
And into the gloaming go sleepily roaming, 
To answer the telephone’s ring. 
“Is that Doctor Bumber? So sorry, wrong number 
Ring off!” and go back to your slumber 





At nine you are brushing your love-locks and wishing 
They curled wi.hout irons, when “trill” 
Goes the call from the wire and you cease 
And come down to earth with a will 
“Good morning, fair lady, your true love is ready 
Great Scott! please ring off!’ (Quite too shady.) 


to aspire, 


At twelve you recover from doetor and lover, 
And hasten to call up “Complaint,” 

But before you get through someone cuts in on you 
With a ring that would anger a saint 

“Hello, there, helo! I've been waiting 

| Women gabbling—oh, hell——” 


hello! 
and you go 


At three, 
You rush an 

When “whirr” goes the 
For this is the greeting you meet 

“Hello! Please call soon, I’ve been waiting since 

Not the laundry? Ring off!” and you swoon 


in vast hurry, and fuming with worry 
appointment to keep, 
‘phone, and you turn 


with a groan 


noon! 


At six with a crony you’re chatting alone, he 
Is most entertaining and dear, 
When ring goes the ‘phone in a dominant tone, 
And this is the message you hear: 
“Hello! This is The Spy. Of your funeral | 
Should like full details.” Then you die 
PiInce-NEez 





What Some Shops Are Doing. 





WAS accused last week by the editor of growing a little 
“shoppy” in my talk, but I argued him into believing as 
| did, that people, men and women alike, like to know 
in these days, when everybody is out to either make or 
save a dollar, where it can be accomplished 

Of all things I’ve learned amongst the shops, it is that the 

man in business does not like to carry over goods from one 
season to another. “Dame Fashion” is fickle to take 
chances on what's stylish to-day being stylish another season. 


too 


You might say, well, she may be fickle in most things, but 
surely not in the matter of such staple 
things as furs. But do you know, I find 
that fur styles change just about as rap- 
idly as millinery. We're such a restless 
lot, and always looking for a change, 


seeking the something different, and that 
is just the secret of such a firm as Fair- 
weather's, “a famous fur store,” holding 
the big clearing sale that they are this 
month 

You may say, 
itor would be 
talking shoppy 


well, certainly the ed- 
justified in saying I am 
now, but I am not offer 
ing any and, to come out fiat 
footed, so to speak, you can go to Fair 
weather's to-day- and choose from a 
stock of furs, just about as complete in 
assortment now as it was before the 
holidays, and the self-same and 
qualities are selling at prices that mean 
you can save anywhere between twenty 
and thirty-three and a third per cent. off 
> . the prices that these fine furs have been 
selling at all and these 
counts” (like the word? 
businesslike) apply to the least-priced in 
little fur neck-pieces to the most costly 


excuses, 


styles 





> 


7 


“dis 


along, 
sounds so 
Tnis is a Fair- 
weather Design. 


jackets, fur-lined cloaks and carriage 
and evening wraps; but the “sale” doe 
not stop with furs. The new department 


for ladies, the waists and cloaks section, is a very interesting 
quarter to get into. | some lovely silk waists and silk 
petticoats and si ilk kimonos and lounging and dressing gowns 
with the prices cut just about in half, and my lords of crea 
tion are not having all the good things go by them either 
Fur-lined fur coats and fine furnishings are on the 
special sale orders, and the discounts make an outlay now 
one of the best of investments, 

All in all, apart from the special prices, the newness and 


saw 


coats 


interest these January days KARINA 
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Miss Enid Wornum | novelty of things makes Fairweather’s the store of stores in | 
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‘MISSES STERNBERG 


Dancing. Physical Culture and Fencing 
| Beginners’ and Adults’ Classes now forming. 
ST. GEORGE's HALL 
SIMPSON HALL, Saturday, 8 p.m 
Adult Secisty Dancing. 











FIT FOR A PRINCE 


Codou’s French Macaroni # 
* Codou’s French Vermicelli 


The finest quality made—ask your grocer for it 
All best Dealers sell it 








Cowan’s 


DELICIOUS 
CONFECTIONS ARE 
Chocolate Cream Bars 
Chocolate Wafers 
Milk Chocolate 


wd icaite) 


Roofer). 





TiH COWAN CO., LIMITED TORONTO. 


PLP ODDO OO-06 OOO OOP OOO 








i Which Will You Have? 


The genuine and original or the imi- 
tation. The first is procurable at The 
Pember Store. You can get the other 
almost anywhere. For proof ot this, just 
| compare personally the Hair Creations 
upon exhibition here with those to be 
found in other places, most of them having 
the famous Natural Scalp Parting. 
You will see for yourselt just why they all 
hasten to ** Follow the Leader.”* 


The Pember Store, 127-129 Yonge St. 














JAHN & SON 


Hair Goods 






from this “—. i 

store have ressing 
. . 

our reputa- yf 

tion behind anicuring 

themand cost Face 

no more than Massage 


you are often 
asked for in- 
ferior goods, 
Send for Booklet 
TIA 


Meke your ap- 
pointments by 
phone— M. 2283 








OW hard one’s 

eyes haveto work. 

And yet people 
continue using them 
im these strenuous 
Gays without a thought 
of the strain thatis put 
uponthemdaily. Take 
care of your eyes. 
Take care of them by 
procuring glasses. to 
preserve your sight 
from our experienced 
optician. 


Lowest p ices only charged, 
























73% King St. West 


ey 





anless 


Rit ished 18 6 t-Hished 12 6 
A Co. wines. 168 Yonge St. 
®TORONTO 






Does it pay to experiment with the 
new when experience has proved 
that bair goods made by the oldest 
and best makers— 


Dorenwend’s— 


| 
Our Engraving - a. most natural, 
De artment Stylish an urable. 
P | For Catalogue of Ladies’ Hair 
Card Plat Goods write 
ar ates 
Invitation Plates ‘The Dorenwend @. 


Limited 
103-105 Yonge Street 


|| By appointment Purveyors 


to His Excellency the 
Governor-General 


Mm HARRY WEBB CO., 


of Toronto, 


Crest Dies 

Address Dies 

Monogram Dies 

Coats-of-Arms Dies 
Wedding Invitation Plates 
Announcement Plates 
Etc., Btc., Ete. 








' 
} 
Promptly engraved to order. t 
Samples of our work and prices 
sent on application, 


Bain Book & Stationery Co. 


Art Stationers 
TORONTO 


|CATERERS 


FOR WEDDINGS, BAN 
QUETS, RECEPTIONS AND 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
iN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
CATALOGUE FREE 


————— EE 


447 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO. 


The Art of Massage (Gen- 
eral and Facial) Electro Mas- 
sage, Swedish movements, 
and the Nauheim Method of 





treatment for diseases of the 
heart taught and administer- 
ed. Patients treated at our 
office or at their residence as 


Cmas. Porter - - 85 Yonge St. 
Optical Instruments. 


Tested Thermometers 
‘iss at POTTER’S 


idea 
To give the utmost satisfaction to 
customers, we are now testing 
thermometers in their presence, 
Any thermometer selected may be 
tested with a standard, without ad- 
ditional cost. It isa matter of no 
little importance to have accurate 
thermometers to measure the degree 
of cold. 


desired. References the 
nee are orToronto. 


C. B. PETRY, Proprietor. 














O’KEEFE’S 
Liquid Extract of Malt 


If you do not enjoy 
your meals and do not 
sleep well, you need 

efe’s Liquid Ex- 
tract of Malt. 

The Diastase in the 
Malt aids digestion, and 
the Hops insures sound 
sleep. 

One bottle every two 
days in doses of a wine- 
glassful after each meal 
and at bed-time will re- 
store your appetite, give 
you refreshing sleep a 
build up your general 
health, 


%. LLOYD WOOD, Wholesale Druggist, 
General Agent TORONTO 





ANDREW JEFFREY, 


Yonge and Cariton Streets. 











All Winds are Like 
Summer Winds to 
the Complexion 
Smoothed with... 


m our 
newest 
and one 
of our 
nicest 
Creams 
for 
keeping 
the 
complexion 
clear, 
pure and 
hne. 


Cinderella Cream 


bat noequal asa toilet preparation ; is vastly 
ditfereat rom any other; it whitens, cleanses, 
brigniens and res ores a faded skin , prevents 
ch pping. removes b ackheads, etc. 


Price 50c. 
Our Scalp 
Treatments 
(The kind we give) 


Electricity and Massage with stimulating 
loticns tor the Hair ani Scalp always stop 
tail tr, retard grey hair and m. ke the 
Sca p troubles always cured. « 





sealph-al hy 





superfl.ous Hair. M oles, etc., eracicated 
forew r by Our me hod of E'ectrolys s. Satis 
facti n assured. Scnd, call or phone N, 1¢66 
lor 


GRvHin DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Dept. H.. 502 Church St., Toronto 


Established 1892 








Cahinet of Sterling Silver recently pre 


sented to R. J. Fleming, Esq, by the 
members of s staff. Supplied by 
| 


Procto.'s, Yonge and Albert Streets 





Not like 
any other. 


Shur-On 


Eye-glasses 


Made in the common-sense 
way to comfort the eyes and 
improve the looks. No pinch- 


oT 7 =}, « ki - 1 ao 
Ing, NO shaking, no crooping 





‘The Culverhouse Optical Co., 


6 Richmond Street East 


ConreveraTtion Lire Butipinc 


i 
| | 
| 
| OPTOMETRISTS Limited | 
| Phone M. 4556. Toronto. | 
| 








MAGAZINE 


LAWSON SPECIALIST 


Club Offers on all “aegazines 
PECIA Rice BRARIES ANI 
Ps pad 
JOURNAI $1 00 per year 
t 12 


LADIFE HOME 
Saturday Eveving Pos 
Booklovers * ($3 00 per year), w be sent wit 
any $1 oo migazine, 10) 
Everybody's, wich first 


4 $3 for 
hapters ’ $t.00 per yea 


eee 


ERNEST H. LAWSON 


43 Victoria Street - TORONTO 
Phone Main 485) 





12 Yonge St. Toronto. 
rst Floor over Singer Office. 


Manufacturers of Corset: 
and Health Waists mad 
to fit the figure by expert 
designers. Light weigh 
with strong, pliable boo 
ing. Hose supporter 
attached. 

Imported Corsets alwaysio stock 
R iring ‘and refitting of am) 

Relinhie agence wanted, 





performing the ceremony. 


| soft cream wh.te silk with full sleeves and simple high bodice 


| violets, with loops of wide white gauze ribbon 


Prescriptions 


vs 
| a black osprey. 


| from the groom’s father. 


The Corset Speolaity Ce | 


Social and Personal. 





The marriage of Miss Gertrude Mabel Antliff Burnett, | 
eldest daughter of Mr. H. Wellington Burnett, and Mr. | 
David R. Gourlay, eldest son of Mr. Robert S. Gourlay, took | 


place in Sherbourne Street Methodist Church, which was 


prettily decorated, on Wednesday afternoon at two o'clock, 
Rev. Dr. Antliff of Kingston, assisted by Rev. Mr. Faircloth, 
Mr. Jeffers, organist of Old St. | 
Andrew’s, and of whose choir both bride and groom-elect 
had been members, played the wedding marches before and 
after the ceremony. ‘lhe invited guests were relatives and | 
intimate .riends, not a large party; the galleries were opened | 
for spectators and a large number of ladies gathered to see 


preceded by a maid of honor, her sister, Miss Edith Burnett, 
and two bridesmaids, Miss Edith Gourlay, sister of the 
groom, and Miss Cecile Williamson, The bridal gown was a | 
with some handsome lace, and the half-wreath of orange blos- | 
soms held a voluminous tulle veil. The bouquet was a grace- 
ful shower of bride roses, lily of the valley, and ferns. The 
maid of honor wore mauve and white organdie de soie, with 
picture hat of mauve and violets on bodice and hat, and car- 
ried a large and very beautiful basket of white carnations and 
The maids 
wore soft white crépe de soie gowns, with pleated and shirred 
skirts ornamented with French knots, white embroidered lace 
pointed guimpes and graceful white hats with brides of 
tulle. Their baskets were filled with pale pink carnations and | 
violets. The best man was Mr. Albert H. Gourlay, brother 
of the groom, and the ushers were Mr. George Henderson 
and Mr. Drew Hunter. After the marriage the bridal party 


| and guests adjouraed to the residence of the bride’s parents, 


where a reception was held, the bride and groom standing in 
the bay window with their attendants, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Burnett receiving at the door of the drawing-room. The 
bride’s mother wore a handsome black gown touched with 
pale blue, and a smart hat to match. Mrs. Gourlay, mother 
of the groom, wore black lace over white and white tulle hat, 
the soft rolled brim covered with black lace, and on one side 
After the reception, a very dainty déjetiner 
was served at small quartette tables decorated with deep red 
carnations, and a bride’s table at which the bridal group, the 


| parents of bride and groom and the officiating clergymen 
| were seated. 


This was done in vivid red of candles, shades 


and flowers and looked bright and beautiful. The bride is 


quite peti'e, while the bridegroom is a tall young fellow, the 
| contrast 


being very striking. 


In an upper room guests ad- 
mired the 


handsome gifts, including a very fine piano 
Mr. and Mrs. Gourlay left by the 
afternoon train for New York, the guests showering rice 
upon them as they made their way to their carriage and the 
maids and ushers going to the train to wish them bon voyage. 
They will settle in Toronto, having purchased a pretty home 


| at 21 Delaware avenue. Mrs. Gourlay looked very pretty in 
| her handsom: traveling dress and deep ruby velvet toque, and 





has always been a most popular and beloved member of<a 
ted fami'y. The invited guests were Dr. and Mrs. 
f of Kingston, Mr. and Mrs. J. Benson Easson of Ot- 
tawa, Miss Toye of Kingston, Mr. and Mrs. J. Johnston of 
Montreal, Miss E. Latimer of Montreal, Rev. A. F. and Mrs 
Webster of Oakwood, Mr. W. G. Webster of Oakwood, Miss | 
Ruth Webster of Oakwood, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bunn of 
New York, ..r. and Mrs. Thomas Leeming of Hamilton, 
Mr. F. L. Smiley of Grand Valley, Mr. W. Anstie of British 
Columbia, Rev. and Mrs. Sherlock Faircloth, Rev. and Mrs 
solomon Cleaver, Mr. Cleaver, Miss Cleaver, Miss Edgar, 
a Mrs. Robert Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Stuttaford, 
1 Stuttaford, Mrs. Bugg, Mr. and Mrs. McCammon, Mr. 
McCammon, Miss McCammon, Mrs. Kenly, Mr. Morton 
Kenly, Mr. anjl irs. T. C. Jeffers, Mrs. and Misses William 
son, Mr. J. Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. Redmond, Mr. and 
Mrs. St.vens, Mrs. and Misses Marsland, Miss Suddaby, 
Mrs. Fen‘on, Mr. J. E. Burnett, Miss Latimer, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. W. Burnett, Mr. and Mrs. Berkinshaw, Mr. and Mrs 
Millar, Misses Millar, Mr. and Mrs. David Gourlay, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Breckenridge, Mrs. Breckenridge, Misses Breck- 
enridge, Mr. H. Breckenridge, Mr. W. J. Lemon, Mr. and 
Mrs, John Hanna, Mrs. Anstie, Mrs. A. Gourlay, Mr. George 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Allison, Miss Eva Kinnear, Mr. | 
George W. Henderson, Mr. Drew ‘Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. F 
W. Winter, Miss Jessie Smith, Mr. John Smith, Mr. David 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Hoare, Mr. W. Proctor, Mr 
A. Craig, Mr. and Mrs. R. S, Gourlay, Mr. W. Gourlay, Mr. | 
A, Gourlay, Miss Gourlay, Miss Edith Barnett of Lethbridge 
> 
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Mrs. W. S. Hodge 





s, well known to musical circles in 
loronto as Miss Gertrude Mackenzie, will receive with her 
mother, Mrs. William Mackenzie, for the first time since her | 
- rriage, at her home, 82 Summerhill avenue, on Wednesday, 

lary 18 


a 


A Campaign Interlude. 





dit last stroke announcing midnight had boomed 

from the tower of the City Hall as the editor otf 

a great lorcn.o daily pressed an electric button 

which was the signal for the entrance of Spier, a 

man with pale tace, dark eyes and noiseless step | 

who seemed to be a compromise between Uriah 

Heep and Sherlock Holmes 
: l, my Knight of th 
cellousiy, tor bh Was a Math 


Keyhole,’ said the editor fa- 
of merry note, “what have you 
been doing since last week?” As he spoke, they both glanced 

t ts of Ontario hanging on the wall and a 
sn yt Satisfaction soltened the editor's lips as he noticed 
t 4 in flaming crimson letters, but his con 
fidential man gazed wi.h unchanging countenance at the out 








i tf the Dominions purest and fairest daughter. 
t know that ihere’s so much to tell, sir,” said Spier 
slowly bat you n make a littl go a long way. I'v 
I ed that it’s not so much what happens as how it’s told 
mak he pecp.e tal 
Yes, Spier,” replied the journalist with benign approval, 
t we 1 I something happen in every column of 
editorial, even if we have to hant tor 1 So you had better 
give me a tact, if its ever so small.” 
Small things is what we're after,” said Spier with sol 
ti ggestion and went on the 
track of the Conservative candidate in West York. I man 
age look in the window last Sunday afternoon and he 
Ww reading 
Ha! the sporting news in the Sunday World, or the ac 
count of the bal poudré. It would hurt him among the Park 


dale Methodists if we could only bring a charge like that 
h me You KHOW h ised to be 


ent out there.” 





school superintend 


You don’t say so!” exclaimed Spier But then it isn’t so 

ig Sine y i wer _ 
Never mind my past,” said the editor hurriedly ‘I'm 
iving it down as tast as | can. But what was he reading?” 
So far as I could make out through the frost-dimmed 


pane it was Jhe Gospel According to St. John.” 
ut of that.” 


h, well, w n't make anything o 
what hought at first, sir. But couldn’t you 





kind of represent it as a bit of conceit on his part—tryin’ 
make even sacred writing fit in with his own?” 

That's a ppy thought, Spier. J. W. St. John does 

a lot t mselt But what else did you do? I told 


and find out 
idewalk : 


whether he was having the 


followed h round for a whole hour on Saturday 
aiternoon, and just as he was in front of the City Hall he 
almost fell on a strip of 4% He used a word of one syl 
la ind I wouldn't like to swear to it, but I’m almost 
certa t was damn At any rate, it wasn’t sugar. It would 


be worth mentioning, anyhow, for it was setting a bad ex 
ample to the comm inity to give way to impatience like that.” 
“The word might have been Sam. You know he swears 


| by the lesser Blak | wish you would discover something 
| downright disgraceful, Spier 


You don’t seem to know how 
to go about it. Dear me! Ill have to take up the work 
myself, if you don't improv We want something that wil! 
look well on the first page or as a leader. Now, | can’t put 
as a flaring headline—Mr. Whitney's Colleague Accused of 
Cussing. I must have something definite like the lonely 
glass of Scotch. Now, there’s Tom Crawford over in the 
West. I hear he was. wearing a bright green tie during 


_ TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


| Hossack. I think we'd 
| tickets for Shea’s. 


|about the candidates’ backyards. 


to let the Orange order get hold of it. What's Nesbitt been 
doing?” ; 

“He’s got such a bodyguard of D’Arcy Hind’s Conserva- 
tives that it’s a’most impossible to distinguish his features, 
It’s just a smile behind a cigar and there’s not a bit of use 
in trying to catch him alone.” 

“Just look after him next Sunday. It may be worth 
while, for I don’t fancy he’s any Epworth Leaguer. I’m 


| sorry for it, Spier, but you'll have to take a trip to Hamilton 


this week and look up Hendrie and Carscallen. They may 
be fracturing wy-laws for all we know, and the public ought 
to be informed.” 

“I’ve had to do a good many lowering things since I took 
up this business, sir,” said Spier reproachfully, “but I never 


| thought I’d be asked to go to Hamilton.” 
' the wedding. The bride came in escorted by her father, and | 


“I know it’s pretty tough,” admitted his chief, “but you 
can combine bus:ness with pleasure while you’re there and 
go and see the Mountain or watch the skating on the bay. 
Hamilton’s a gay town. By the way, we ought to look after 
better send him complimentary 
He’il never be able to resist, and then 
we've got him fixed. Wonald at the Vaudeville will startle 
the whole country and show him up as a worldling in clerical 
clothing. We must get on the track of P. D. Ross, too, and 


| find out whether he pays his pew-rent regularly. There’s not 


much time ieft to call on the neighbors and ask questions 
But do what you can, 
Spier, and the machine will do the rest.” 

“T was at the Ha bary Club a few nights ago,” said Spier 
dreamily. “I got in, disguised as the chaplain, and I had a 
mighty good time. Do you know, I saw the editor of the 
News there and he was——’ 

“Yes,” interrupted the rival editor, his eyes gleaming 
with exc'tement. “I'd give a good deal to tell all I don't 
know about him.” 

“T couldn’t be sure about it,” said Spier cautiously, “be- 
cause there was an awful small keyhole and I couldn’t hear 
what they were saying, but he and Mr. Kemp were having 
a drink that——” 

“Well, what was it? Gracious, man, don’t tell me it was 
only coffee.” 

“T couldn’t smell what it was, though I put my nose to 
the keyhole, wh’ch nearly made me sneeze, sir, and gave me 
the fright of a lifetime. But there was a slice of something 
in one glass, and, sure as I’m a sneak, sir, there was a cherry 
in the editor’s glass.” 

“A cherry!” rapturously breathed the writer of stirring 
moral paragraphs. “Shades of George Washington and 
Carrie Nation’s hatchet! What a feature this will make for 
next Saturday! I knew there must be something wrong 
about a man who thinks I'm not in it with George Brown. 
No wonder he thouzht my comments on the Napanee orgy 
highly impertinent. A cherry!’ 

“But it may have been lemonade, sir 
in lemonade before now.” 

“Even admitting the possibility of the acid alternative, 
the cherry is a most compromising feature and is shunned 
by all who would avoid the very appearance of cocktails.” 

“Well, I’ve done my best to find out the worst, sir, and 
I'll say good-by for another week.” 

“Good right, dear boy, and remember your motto, /f at 
first you don’t succeed, spy, spy again.” Incas. 


I've seen cherries 


ee 


The Robin and the Sparrows. 





Jack Frost had laid upon the Land 
The Rigor ot his Iron Hand; 

And Dicky Birds, in famished Mood, 
Prospected, all in Vain, for Food. 

*Tis then a Robin boldly comes 
Up to a Window (not in Thrums), 

And taps upon the Pane for Crumbs 

The Human, on the other Side, 
“Oh, see that Darling Robin!’ cried, 
And ran and fctched, not Crumbs, to eat, 
But (better!) Scraps of juicy Meat, 
Far more than, if he ate a‘l Day, 

One Robin's Tum could put away. 
So Bob he pecked up, merrily, 
Until a crowded Bob was he, 
Then flew and left that Feast Galore, 
Awhile, till he had Room for more. 

But, while he’s gone, some famished Sparrows, 
Raining as thick as Xerxes’ Arrows, 
Swoop cown on where the luscious Fare is, 
And start to fill their Little Marys. 

The Human saw. “Shoo! cheeky Cadgers!” 
He cried. “Be off, you dirty Spadgers. 
That Food’s for Bobby, not for you. 

Be off, you little Beasts. Shoo! shoo!” 
So off the hungry Sparrows flew. 

But one, who’s than the Rest more Bold, 
Cried: “Bob's as full as he can hold 
3ut we—'tis no Exaggeration— 

Are dying fast of s'ow Starvation!” 

“Dying?” the Human said. “Don’t care; 
You shali not touch what’s Robin’s Fare.” 
“But Bob's as full as Full can be!” 

“Why, that’s just it,” the Man, said he, 
“It’s always been my Practice steady, 
To feed the Birds who're full already.” 


Moral 


How many Men delight to feed 

Their wealthy Friends who Food don’t need, 
Yet never think to feed the Poor 

Who starve in Thousands at their Door! 


a 


At the Grand Next Week. 


. ne Ninety and Nine, which will be the attraction at the 
Grand Opera House next week, is a play of more than ordin- 
ary interest, having been presented in New York city for 
ver six months. Written by Ramsay Morris, an author who 
has contributed the very best of. modern romantic drama that 
can be found in American dramatic literature, from the 
hymn of the same title, which remains as probably the most 
memorable of the many gospel melodies sung by Mr. Ira D. 
Sankey, rare possibilities are immediately suggested. The 
tory of the play, a'though not deeply religious, presents a 
strong religious motif, and was suggested to the author by 
the hymn, in that it tells of a young man who strayed from 
respectability and was brought back into the fold of righteous 
living, partly through the love of a pure woman, and partly 
through his innate man‘iness, which ultimately became tri- 
imphant over h's weakness. The presentation at the Grand 
will be the original in every respect and the production, 
costing as it did a'most a fortune, has been heralded with as 
much fervor as the hymn, The company is headed by O. J. 
Ashman and Miss Bayone Whipple. 








At Shea’s Next Week. 





Out of the West, where he has won considerable reputa- 
tion among actors, comes Emmett Corrigan, with a vaudeville 
sketch that is entirely new and different from anything here- 
tofore offered in this line of entertainment: Mr, Corrigan 
will be the headliner at Shea’s Theater next week in a sen- 


sational racing act entitled Jockey Jones, in which he will be | 
| Supportel 


y an exceptionally strong company Emmett Cor- 
rigan is one of the best known and most popular actors of 
he Pacific coast. About a year ago he started east, playing 
his vaudeville act in the large Western cities. Another fea- 
ture for the week will be the original Paul Spadoni, juggler. 
Spadoni, like many other strong men, would not be taken 


for one’ of his calling in ordinary street céstume, but when 
iressed in tights and ready for his performance he is the 
picture of muscular perfection. He toys with cannon balls 


there is apparently no end to his ability in this line. 
atson, Hutchings and Edwards, one of our cleverest com- 
y trios, will appear in a laughable sketch entitled The Vau 
deville Exchang: The Nichol Sisters, two clever young wo- 
men, who blacken up, have not been in Toronto for a long 
time. and they are sure to be one of the hits of the bill. The 
Howard Brothers, with their flying banjos, and the Three 
Jacksons, in a novelty bicyele and bag-punching act, are both 
new to this city. Among other features will be A. O. Dun- 
can, the ventri oquist; George C. Davis, with plenty of com- 
edy and mimicry, and the kinetograph with a complete change 





Christmas week and that, would just finish him if we were jof pictures 








You know the action of fruit. 


Apples, on the kidneys—oranges, 
for stomach and appetite—prunes 
and figs for the coil, But— 
fresh fruit won’t CURE these or- 
gans when diseased : they can only 
HELP to keep them well. 


Ullal 


or Fruit Liver Tablets 


can—and DO—cure. They are fruit 
juices—but changed chemicallyand 
medicinally, by our secret process. 
So remarkable is this convertion, 
that “T'ruit-a-tives’’ cure all Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidney and Skin Dis- 
eases, where the fresh fruit would 
have no effect on the trouble. 
50c. a box. At all druggists. 


FRUITATIVES, Limited, OTTAWA. 
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“FORMO” 


CURES 
Cold in Head, Catarrh, Hay- 
Fever, Etc., Etc. A small 
piece inserted in nostrils ren- 
ders every breath a healing, 
curing draught. 


25 CENTS 


Huyler’s Chocolates 


Always Fresh. 


W. H. LEE 


Prescriptionist 
King Edward Orug Store 





OPEN ALL NIGHT 








CROWN 
JEWELS 


It's not necessary to journey to 
the ‘*Old Land” to see precious 
stenes equal in brilliancy and quality 
to these of the famous Crown Jewels 
of England. 


The question of quality has all to 
do with the beauty and fiery attri- 
butes of precious stones—especially 
so in regard to 


DIAMONDS 


Exchanging your money for that 
of diamonds is a particularly good 
investment just MOW, as many in- 
dications point to an acvance at an 
early date in the price of this ever- 
popular precious stone. 


B & Hl. B. KENT, 


The Leading Canadian 
Diamond erchacts, 


144 Yonge St. - TORONTO 











..» PRINCESS... 
pecinnine Monday, Jan. 16 


WEDNESDAY — MATINEES —- SATURDAY 


DeWolf Hopper 





Inthe New York Lyric 
Theater spectacular re- WANG 


vival of merry 








|SHEA’S THEATER 






Matinees 
Daily, 25. 


WEEK JAN. 16 


A SENSATIONAL RACING ACT 


EMME'T, CORRIGAN & CO,, 


Presenting “‘ JOCKEY JONES.” 
Nichol Sisters 
Kentucky Me lles 
The Howard Bros. 
Wich Uhele Flying Banj +s, 


Three Jacksons 
Novelty Bicycle Act 


WATSON, HUTCHINGS & EDWARDS 


The Vaudeville Exchange 
A. O. Duncan 
Vaudeviilc’s Cleve est Ventriloquists 


Geo. C. Davis 
Cumedy aad Mimicry. 


The “inetegraph 


All New Pictures. 


Special Extra Attraction 


SPADONI 


The Sensational J uggior. 





a5 & 50 


OOD PIPED OO 


Situation Wanted— Educated young 
man wishes position as office assist. 
ant. ‘Business, 17 B,” Satrurpay 
Nicurt. 


January 14, 1905 






Carnahan’s 


Pharmac 
Carlton and Church 
Telephone M. 2196 


‘Prescriptions sui 


Branch East Toronto. Tel, Beach 18. 








TORINTO MALE CHORUS CLUB 


J.D. A. TRIPP, Conductor 


Massey Hall, Jan, 19th, at 8.19 p.m. 


Josef Hofmann, 
Pianist 


Mme. Shotwell Piper, 
Soprano 





Under thepatropege of Goverror-G:netal end Lady 
Grey and Licute nar t-Governor aud Mrs, 
Slark. 





Exchange 
and Mart 


CHARGE.—Thirty words or less, 
25 cents. Every additional word, 
1 cent. For minor matters, such 
as the acquiring or disposal of 
postage stamp or coin collec- 
tions, which may be briefly 
worded, a charge of 10 cents for 
ten words will be made. 





PRIVATE NUMBER. — When 


subscribers do not wish their 
addresses published they may 
request us to attach a number 
to the announcement, and all 
replies will then be addressed 
under cover to that number at 
our office, and forwarded by us 
free. Or, if desired. we will en- 
deavor to effect the transaction 
without introducing the nego- 
trating parties to each other. 


WOMEN AND GIRLS—You never 
need be out of money; my_ book. 
How Women May Earn Money, at 
home, tells how to always have a 
full pocket-book; by mail, 10 cents 
per copy. Address E. Selee, Book- 
_ 120 Mariner street, Buffalo, 


TO NUMISMATISTS—Collection of 
valuable old coins for sale; gold 
(12), silver, copper. Address Rev 
A. B., Madoc P.O., Ontario. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Retined, middle 





aged widow would like position as 
managing housekeeper, companion or 
any position of trust; understands 
care of linen; handy with needle; 
comfortable home wanted rather 
than remuneration. “Business Bio,’ 
Saturpay Nicut 


~ 


CLOCK FOR SALE—Very old, dark 
oak, grandfather clock; splendidly 
carved; suitable for any large house; 
Photo submitted to intending pur 


chasers. “Business B16,” SATURDAY 
NIGH? 


BOARD WANTED—YTwo nice rooms 
wanted in good locality, with board 


Apply “Business 37," SATURDAY 
NIGHT 


RING FOR SALE—Lady’s very hand 
some dress ring; beautifully-matched 
diamonds and pearls; 18 carat; sac 
rifice, $150; cost double; those wish- 
1g to spect may do so on applica 
tion to “Business By,” Saturpay 
NIGHT 

LLIE DOG FOR SALE—A beauti 
fal long-headed collie, eight months, 
gol jen sable and white: fit for exhi 
bition; wonderful coat; well-trained 
companion; $17. “Business  B8,” 
SaturpDAy NIGHT 


~ 


WANTED — CHOIR LEADER ‘fo: 
Ouecen Street East Presbyterian 
Church; send applications, with testi 
monials and references, also salary 
expected, to J. Me Intosh, 134 Leslie 
street, secretary Music Committee 
Ez 11) PIANIST desires engagements 
tor children’s parties 
20,” Sarurpay Nicut 


“Dp S 
Business 








ee _NOT TOO LATE 


to enter for a term in any Department of 
our excellent school, The 


3th 


OF TORONTO 


For the Winter Term; now open, we have a 
Staff of 20 teachers, and can offer advantages not 
to be found in a small, unimportant school. Write 


for particulars and arrange to start at once. 
Address 


W. H. SHAW, Pr ncipal. 


AT ANY TIME 


Visine Gye: 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Cor. Yonge and Alexander Sts., 
A school occupying a far higher 
level than the average Business 
College. Call or write for hand- 
some catalogue, 





W. J. Elliott, 


Phone N, 2419. Principal. 


OO eet 


The Nordheimer Piano 
AND MUSIC COMPANY, LIMITED 
15 King Street Lest. Terente. 
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whom the room grew so glowingly hot 
that he thought for a moment the jan- 
itor must have made up the fire. 

Shepson gave a dry laugh. “Vell, it 
doesn’t sdrike me that you want to now 
—doing this kind of thing, you know!” 
And he swept a comprehensive hand 
about the studio. 







BY EDITH WHARTON 


ROE IRD EI eR TAR Bat RRM 82 


TORONTO SATURDAY 


I. 


HE studio faced north, looking 
out over a dismal reach of 
roofs and chimneys, and rusty 


fire-escapes hung with hetero- 

geneous garments. 

dirty snow covered the level surfaces, 

and a December sky with more snow 
in it lowered over them. 

The room was bare and gaunt, with 


A crust of 


blotched walls and a stained uneven 
floor. On a divan lay a pile of “pro- 
perties’—limp draperies, an Algerian 
scarf, a moth-eaten fan of peacock fea- 
thers. The janitor had forgotten to fill 
the coal-scuttle overnight, and the cast- 
iron stove projected its cold flanks into 
the room like a black iceberg. Ned 
Stanwell, who had just added his hat 
and great-coat to the miscellaneous heap 
on the divan, turned from the empty 
stove with a shiver. 

“By Jove, this is a little too much like 
the last act of Bohéme,”’ he said, slip- 
ping into his coat again after a vain 
glance at the coal-scuttle. Much solit- 
ude, and a lively habit of mind, had 
bred in him the habit of audible solil- 
oquy, and having flung a shout for the 
janitor down the seven flights dividing 
the studio from the basement, he turned 
back, picking up the thread of his mon- 
ologue. “Exactly like Bohéme, really— 
that crack in the wall is much more like 
a stage-crack than a reali one—just the 
sort of crack Mungold would paint if he 
were doing a Humble Interior.” 

Mungold, the fashionable portrait- 
painter of the hour, was the favorite ob- 
ject of the younger men’s irony. 

“It only needs Kate Arran to be 
borne in dying,” Stanwell continued 
with a laugh. “Much more likely to be 
poor little Caspar, though,” he con- 
cluded. 

His neighbor across the landing—the 
little sculptor, Caspar Arran, humor- 
ously called “Gasper,” on account of his 
bronchial asthma—had lately been joined 
by a sister, Kate Arran, a strapping girl, 
fresh from the country, who had in- 
stalled herself in the little room off her 
brother’s studio, keeping house for him 


_ with a chafing-dish and a coffee-machine, 


to the mirth and envy of the other 
young men in the building. 

Poor little Gasper had been very bad 
all the autumn, and it was surmised that 
his sister’s presence, which he spoke of 
growlingly, as a troublesome necessity 
devolved on him by the inopportune 
death of an aunt, was really an indica- 
tion of his failing ability to take care of 
himself. Kate Arran took his com- 
plaints with unfailing good-humor, 
darned his socks, brushed his clothes, 
fed him with steaming broths and foam- 
ing milk-punches, and listened with rev- 
erential assent to his interminable dis- 
quisitions on art. Everyone in the 
house was sorry for Gasper, and the 
other fellows liked him all the more be- 
cause it was so impossible to like his 
sculpture; but his talk was a bore, and 
when his colleagues ran in to see him 
they were apt to keep a hand on the 
door-knob and to plead a pressing en- 
gagement. At least they had been till 
Kate came; but now they began to show 
a disposition to enter and sit down. 
Caspar, who was no fool, perceived the 
change, and perhaps detected its cause; 
at any rate, he showed no special grati- 
fication at the increased cordiality of his 
friends, and Kate, who followed him in 
everything, took this as a sign that 
guests were to be discouraged. 

There was one exception, however: 
Ned Stanwell, who was deplorably good- 
natured, had always lent a patient ear 
to Caspar, and he now reaped his re- 
ward by being taken into Kate’s favor. 
Before she had been a month in the 
building they were on confidential terms 
as to Caspar’s health, and lately Stan- 
well had penetrated farther, even to the 


Ten Cents 


YOU CAN BUY A 


SMALL JAR OF 


MacLAREN’S 
IMPERIAL 
CHEESE 


It is not a large jar, but 
it is large enough to make 
you want more, 

MacLaren'’s Imperial 
Cheese has a delicious 
flavor, wi b three times the 
nouishing power fouad in 
ordinary cheese. 





inmost recesses of her anxiety about her 
brother’s career. Caspar had recently 
had a bad blow in the refusal of his 
magnum opus—a vast allegorical group 
—by the Commissioners of the Minne- 
apolis Exhibition. He took the rejec- 
tion with Promethean irony, proclaimed 
it as the clinching proof of his ability, 
and abounded in reasons why, even in 
an age of such crass artistic ignorance, a 
refusal so egregious must react to the 
advantage of its object. But his sister's 
indignation, if as glowing, was a shade 
less hopeful. Of course Caspar was go- 
ing to succeed—she knew it was only a 
question of time—but she paled at the 
word and turned imploring eyes on 
Stanwell. Was there time enough? It 
was the one element in the combination 
that she could not count on; and Stan- 
well, reddening under her look of interro- 
gation, and cursing his own glaring ro- 
bustness, would affirm that of course, of 
course, of course, by everything that was 
holy there was time enough—with the 
mental reservation that there wouldn’t 
be, even if poor Caspar lived to be a 
hundred. 

“Vos that you yelling for the shanitor, 
Mr. Sdanwell?” inquired an affable voice 
through the doorway; and Stanwell, 
turning with a laugh, confronted the 
squat figure of a middle-aged man in an 
expensive fur coat, who looked as if his 
face secreted the oil which he used on 
his hair. 

“Hullo, Shepson—I should say I was 
yelling. Did you ever feel such an at- 
mosphere? That fool has forgotten to 
light the stove. Come in, but for heav- 
en’s sake don’t take off your coat.” 

Mr. Shepson glanced about the studio 
with a look which seemed to say that, 
where so much else was lacking, the 
absence of a fire hardly added to the 
general sense of destitution. 

“Vell, you ain’t as vell fixed as Mr. 
Mungold—ever been to his studio, Mr. 
Sdanwell? De most exquisite blush 
hangings, and a gas-fire, choost as-.na- 
tural re 

‘Oh, hang it, 





Shepson, do you call 
that a studio? It’s like a manicure’s 
parlor—or a beauty-doctor’s. By 
George,” broke off Stanwell, “and that's 
just what he is!” 

“A peauty-doctor ?” 

“Yes—oh, well, you wouldn't see,” 
murmured Stanwell, mentally storing his 
epigram for more appreciative ears. 
“But you didn’t come just to make me 
envious of Mungold’s studio, did you?” 
And he pushed forward a chair for his 
visitor. 

The latter, however, declined it with 
an affable motion. “Of gourse not, of 
gourse not—but Mr. Mungold is a sen- 
sible man. He makes a lot of money, 
you know.” 

“Is that what you came to tell me?” 
said Stanwell, still humorously. 

“My gootness, no—I was downstairs 
looking at Holbrook’s sdained class, and 
I shoost thought I'd sdep up a minute 
and take a beep at your vork.” 

“Much obliged, I'm sure—especially 
as I assume that you don’t want any of 
it.” Try as he would, Stanwell could 
not keep a note of eagerness from his 
voice. Mr. Shepson caught the note, 
and eyed him shrewdly through gold- 
trimmed glasses. 

“Vell, vell, vell—I’m not prepared to 
commit myself. Shoost let me take a 
look round, vill you?” 

“With the greatest pleasure—and I'll 
give another shout for the coal.” 

Stanwell went out on the landing, and 
Mr. Shepson, left to himself, began a 
meditative progress about the room. On 
an easel facing the improvised dais 
stood a canvas on which a young wo- 
man’s head had been blocked in. It was 
just in that happy state of semi-evoca- 
tion when a picture seems to detach it- 
self from the grossness of its medium 
and live a wondrous moment in the ac- 
tual; and the quality of the head in 
question—a vigorous dusky youthful- 
ness, a kind of virgin majesty—lent it- 
self to this illusion of vitality. Stanwell 
who had re-entered the studio, could 
not help drawing a sharp breath as he 
saw the picture-dealer pausing with 
tilted head before this portrait; it seemed. 
at one moment, so impossible that he 
should not be struck with it, at the next 
so incredible that he should be. 

Shepson cocked his parrot-eye at the 
canvas with a desultory “Vat’s dat?” 
which sent a twinge through the young 
man. 

“That? Oh—a sketch of a young 
lady,” stammered Stanwell, flushing at 
the imbecility of his reply. “It’s Miss 
Arran, you know,” he added, “the sis- 
ter of my neighbor here, the sculptor.” 

“Sgulpture? There’s no market for 
modern sgulpture except tombstones,” 
said Shepson disparagingly, passing on 
as if he included the sister’s portrait in 
his condemnation of her brother’s trade 

Stanwell smiled, but more at himself 
than Shepson. How could he ever have 
supposed that the gross fool would see 
anything in his sketch of Kate Arran? 
He stood aside, straining after detach- 
ment, while the dealer continued his 
round of exploration, waddling upto the 
canvases on the walls, prodding with his 
stick at those stacked in corners, prying 
and peering sideways like a great bird 
rummaging for seed. He seemed to 
find little nutriment in the course of his 
search, for the sounds he emitted ex- 
pressed a weary distaste for mis-directed 
effort, and he completed his round with- 
out having thought it worth while to 
draw a single canvas from its obscurity 

As his visits always had the same re- 
sult, Stanwell was reduced to wonder- 
ing why he had come again; but Shep- 
son was not the man to indulge in vague 
roamings through the field of art, and it 
was safe to conclude that his purpose 
would in due course reveal itself. His 
tour brought him at length face to face 
with the painter, where he paused. 
clasping his plump gloved hands behind 
his back, and shaking an admonitory 
head. 

“Gleffer—very gleffer, of course—I 
suppose you'll let me know when you 
want to sell anything?” 

“Let you know?” gasped Stanwell, to 

































































“Ah,” said Stanwell, who could not 


keep a note of flatness out of his laugh. 


“See here, Mr. Sdanwell, vot do you 


do it for? If you do it for yourself and 
the other fellows, vell and good—only 
don’t ask me round. 
don’t theorize about them. 
vant to sell, gome to me with what my 
gustomers vant. 
smart enough. You can do most any- 
thing. Vere’s dat 
Glyde dat you showed at the Fake Club 
last autumn? 
Romney sdyle? 
now,” exclaimed Mr. Shepson, whose 
pronunciation became increasingly Sem- 
itic in moments of excitement. 


I sell pictures, I 
Ven you 


You can do it—you’re 
bortrait of Gladys 


Dat little thing in de 
Dat vas a little shem, 


Stanwell stared. Called upon a few 


months previously to contribute to an 
exhibition of skits on well-known art- 


ists, he had used the photograph of a 


favorite music-hall “star” as the basis 
of a picture : 
style affected by the popular portrait- 
painters of the day. 


in the pseudo-historical 















“That thing?” he said contemptuously. 
“How on earth did you happen to see 
it?” 

“I see everything,” returned the dealer 
with an oracular smile. “If you’ve got 
it here let me look at it, please.” 

It cost Stanwell a few minutes’ search 
to unearth his skit—a clever blending of 
dash and sentimentality, in just the right 
proportion to create the impression of a 
powerful brush subdued to mildness by 
the charms of the sitter. Stanwell had 
thrown it off in a burst of imitative 
frenzy, beginning for the mere joy of 
the satire, but gradually fascinated by 
the problem of producing the requisite 
mingling of attributes. He was surprised 
now to see how. well h: had caught the 
note, and Shepson’s face reflected his 
approval. 

“By George! Dat’s something like,” 
the dealer ejaculated. 

“Like what? Like Mungold?” Stan- 
well laughed. 

“Like business! Like a big order for 
a bortrait, Mr. Sdanwell—dat’s what it’s 
like!” cried Shepson, swinging round on 
him. 


Stanwell’s stare widened. “An order 
for me?” 
“Vy not? Accidents vill happén,” 


said Shepson jocosely. “De fact is, Mrs. 
Archer Millington wants to be bainted— 
you know her sdyle? Well, she prides 
herself on her likeness to little Gladys. 
And so ven she saw dat bicture of yours 
at de Fake Show she made a note of 
your name, and de udder day she sent 
for me and she says: ‘Mr. Shepson, I’m 
tired of Mungold—all my friends are 
done by Mungold. I vant to break away 
and be orishinal—I vant to be done by 
the bainter that did Gladys Glyde.’” 

Shepson waited to observe the result 
of this overwhelming announcement, and 
Stanwell, after a momentary halt of sur- 
prise, brought out langhingly: “But this 
ts a Mungold.. Is that what she calls be- 
ing original?” 

“Shoost exactly,” said Shepson, with 
unexpected acuteness. “That’s vat dey 
all want—something different from 
what all deir friends have got, but shoost 
like it all de same. Dat’s de public all 
over! Mrs. Millington don’t want a 
Mungold, because everybody's got a 
Mungold, but she wants a picture that’s 
in the same sdyle, because dat’s de sdyle, 
and she’s afraid of any oder!” 

Stanwell was listening with real en- 
joyment. “Ah, you know your public,” 
he murmured. 

“Vell, you do, too, or you couldn't 
have painted dat,” the dealer retorted 
“And I don’t say dey’re wrong—mind 
dat. I like a bretty picture myself. And 
I understand the way dey feel. Dey’re 
villing to let Sargent take liberties vid 
them, because it’s like being punched in 
de ribs by a King; but if anybody else 
baints them, they vant to look as sweet 
as an obituary.” He turned earnestly 
to Stanwell. “The thing is to attract 
their notice. Vonce you got it they 
von't gife you dime to sleep. And dat’s 
why I’m here to-day—you’ve attracted 
Mrs. Millington’s notice, and vonce 
you’re hung in dat new ball-room—dat’s 
vere she vants you, inabig gold panel— 
vonce you’re dere, vy, you'll be like the 
Pianola—no home gompleat without 
you. And I ain't going to charge you 
any commission on the first job!” 

rie stood before the painter, exuding 
a mixture of deference and patronage 
in which either element might predomin- 
ate as events developed; but Stanwell 
could see in the incident only the stuff 
for a good story. 

“My dear Shepson,” 
are you talking about? This is no pic- 
ture of mine. Why don’t you ask me to 
do you a Corot at once? I hear there’s 
a great demand for them still in the 
West. Or an Arthur Schracker—I can 
do Schracker as well as Mungold,” he 
added, turning around a small canvas 
at which a paint-pot seemed to have 
been hurled with violence from a con- 
siderable distance. 

Shepson ignored the allusion to Corot, 
but screwed his eyes at the picture 
“Ah, Schracker—vell, the Schracker 
sdyle would take first rate if you were a 
foreigner—but, for goodness sake, don't 
try it on Mrs. Millington!” 

Stanwell pushed the two skits aside. 
“Oh, you can trust me,” he cried humor- 
ously. “The pearls and the eyes very 
large—the extremities very small. Isn't 
that about the size of it?” 

“Dat’s it—dat's it. And the cheque as 
big as you vant to make it! Mrs. Mill- 
ington vants the picture finished in time 
for her first barty in the new ball-room. 
and if you rush the job she won't 
sdickle at an extra thousand. Vill you 
come along with me now and arrange 
for your first sitting?” 

He stood before the young man, urg 
ent, paternal, and so imbued with the im 
portance of his mission that his face 
stretched to a ludicrous length of dis 
may when Stanwell, administering a 
good-humored push to his shoulder, 
cried gaily: “My dear fellow, it will 
make. my price rise still higher when 
the lady hears I’m too busy to take any 
orders at present—and that I’m actually 
obliged to turn you out now because I’m 
expecting a sitter!” 

It was part of Shepson’s business to 


he said, “what 


a ne EEIEnE EINER IIIS 
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NIGHT. 


have a quick ear for the note of finality, 
and he offered no resistance to Stan- 
well’s friendly impulsion; but on the 
threshold he paused to murmur, with a 
regretful glance at the denuded studio: 
“You could haf done it, Mr. Sdanwell— 
you could haf done it!” 











Il. 

Kate Arran was Stanwell’s sitter; but 
the janitor had hardly filled the stove 
when she came in to say she could not 
sit. Caspar had had a bad night: he was 
depressed and feverish, and in spite of 
his protests she had resolved to fetch 
the doctor. Care sat on her usually 
tranquil features, and Stanwell, as he 
offered to go for the doctor, wished he 
could have caught in his picture the 
wide gloom of her brow. There was 
always a kind of Biblical breadth in the 
expression of her emotions, and to-day 
she suggested a text from Isaiah. 

“But you’re not busy?” she hesitated, 
in the full voice which seemed tuned to 
a solemn rhetoric. 

“I meant to be—with you. But since 
that’s off I’m quite unemployed.” 

She smiled interrogatively. “I thought 
perhaps you had an order. I met Mr. 
Shepson rubbing his hands on the land- 
ing. 

“Was he rubbing his hands? Well, it 
was not over me. He says that from the 
style of my pictures he doesn’t suppose 
I want to sell.” 

She looked at him superbly. 
do you?” 

He embraced his bleak walls in a cir- 
cular gesture. “Judge for yourself!” 

“Ah, but it’s splendidly furnished !” 

“With rejected pictures, you mean?” 

“With ideals!” she exclaimed in a tone 
caught from her brother, and which 
would have been irritating to Stanwell 
if it had not been moving. 

He gave a slight shrug and took up 
his hat; but she interposed to say that 
if it didn’t make any difference she 
would prefer to have him go and sit 
with poor Caspar, while she ran for the 
doctor and did some household errands 
by the way. Stanwell divined in her re- 
quest the need of a brief respite from 
Caspar, and though he shivered at the 
thought of her facing the cold in the 
scant jacket which had been her only 
wear since he had known her, he let her 
go without a protest, and betook hir: 
self to Arran’s studio. 

He found the little sculptor dressed 
and roaming fretfully about the meclan- 
choly room in which he and his plastic 
offspring lodged together. In one cc1- 
ner, where Kate’s chair and work table 
stood, a scrupulous order prevailed; bat 
the rest of the apartment had the dreary 
untidiness, the damp grey look, which 
the worker in clay usually creates about 
him. In the center of this desert stood 
the shrouded image of Caspar’s disap- 
pointment: the colossal rejected group 
as to which his friends could seldom re- 


“Well, 


member whether it represented Jove 
hurling a Titan from Olympus or 
Science Subjugating Religion. Caspar 


was the sworn foe of religion, which he 


tion he would give to the retort which 
had put the mourner to flight. It was 
generally supposed that this visit repre- 
sented the sculptor’s nearest approach 
to an order, and one of his fellow- 
craftsmen had been heard to remark 
that if Caspar had made the tombstone, 
the lady under it would have tried 
harder than ever to get to heaven. To 
Stanwell’s present mood, however, there 
was something more than usually irri- | 
tating in the gratuitous assumption that 
Arran had only to derogate from his 
altitude to have a press of purchasers 
at his door. 

“Well—what did you gain by kicking 
your widower out?” he objected. “Why 
can’t a man do two kinds of work—one 
to please himself and the other to boil 
the pot?” 

Caspar stopped in his jerky walk—the 
stride of a tall man attempted with | 
short legs (it sometimes appeared. to 
Stanwell to symbolize his artistic en- 
deavor). 

“Why can’t a man—why can’t he? | 
You ask me that, Stanwell?” he blazed | 
out. 

“Yes; and what’s more, I'll answer |} 
you: it isn't everybody who can adapt | 
his art as he wants to!” 


| 





Caspar stood before him, gasping with 
incredulous scorn. “Adapt his art? 
he wants to? 
lingo are you talking? 


be a renegade——” 
“That's just what I do mean: he can’t 


As | 
Unhappy wretch, what | 
If you mean | 
that it isn’t every honest man who can | 





unless he’s clever enough to see the 
other side.” 

The deep groan with which Caspar 
met this casuistry was cut short by a 
knock at the studio door, which there- 
upon opened to admit a small, dapperly- 
dressed man with a silky moustache and 
mildly-bulging eyes. 

“Ah, Mungold,” exclaimed Stanwell, 
to cover the gloomy silence with which 
Arran received the newcomer; whereat 
the latter, with the air of a man who 
does not easily believe himself unwel- 


on the sculptor’s hand. 

“My dear chap, I’ve just met Miss 
Arran, and she told me you were laid up 
with a bad cold, so I thought I’d pop 
in and cheer you up a little.” 

He looked about him with a smile 
evidently intended as the first act in his 
beneficent programme. 

Mr. Mungold, freshly soaped and 
scented, with a neat glaze of gentility 
extending from his varnished boot-tips 
to his glossy hat, looked like the “flat 
tered” portrait of a common man—just 
such an idealized presentment as his 
own brush might have produced. As a 
rule, however, he devoted himself to 


ladies in syrup, as Arran said, with 
marsh-mallow children leaning against 
their knees. 
maker at catching new ideas, and the 
style of his pictures changed as rapid’y 
as that of the fashion-plates. One year 
all his sitters were done on oval can 
vases, with gauzy draperies and a back- 





appeared to regard as indirectly con- 
nected with his inability to sell his 
statues. 

The sculptor was too ill to work, and 
Stanwell’s appearance loosed the pent- 
up springs of his talk. 

“Hullo! What are you doing here? 
I thought Kate had gone over to sit to 
you. She wanted a little fresh air? 1 
should say enough of it came in through 
these windows. How like a woman, 
when she’s agreed to do a certain thing, 
to make up her mind at once that skc’s 
got to do another! ‘hey don’t call it 


caprice—it’s always duty: that’s the 
humor of it. I'll be bound Kate alleged 
a pressing engagement. Sorry she 


should waste your time so, my dear fel- 
low. Here am I with plenty of it to 
burn—look at my hand shake; I can’t 
do a thing! Well, luckily nobody wants 
me to—posterity may suffer, but the 
present generation isn’t worrying. The 
present generation wants to be carved in 
sugar-candy, or painted in maple syrup 
It doesn’t want to be told the truth about 
itself or about anything in the universe. 
The prophets have always lived in a 
garret, my dear fellow—only the ravens 
don’t always find out their address! 
Speaking of ravens, though, Kate told 
me she saw old Shepson coming out of 
your place—I say, old man, you're not 
meditating an apostasy? You're not do- 
ing the kind of thing that Shepson 
would look at?” 

Stanwell laughed. “Oh, he looked at 
them—but only to confirm his reasons 
for rejecting them.” 

“Hal ha! That's right—he wanted to 
refresh his memory with their badness 
But how on’earth did he happen to have 
any doubts on the subject? I should 
as soon have thought of his coming in 
here!” i 

Stanwell winced at the analogy, but 
replied in Caspar’s key: “Oh, he’s not 
as sure of any of us as he is of you!” 

The sculptor received this tribute with 
a joyous expletive. “By God, no, he’s 
sure of me, as you say! He and his 
tribe know that I'll starve in my tracks 
sooner than make a concession—a single 
concession. A fellow came after me once 
todo an angelon a tombstone—an angel 
leaning against a broken column, and 
looking as if it was waiting for the ele- 
vator and wondering why in hell it didn’t 


come. He said he wanted me to show 
that the deceased was pining to get to | 
heaven. As she was his wife I didn’t 


dispute the proposition, but when I asked | 
him what he understood by heaven he 
grabbed his hat and walked out of the 
studio. He didn’t wait for the ele 
vator.” 

Stanwell listened with a practised 
smile. The story of the man who had 
come to order the angel was so familiar 
to Arran’s friends that its only interest 
consisted in waiting to see what varia 
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: plation of his colleague 


} sion, 


ground of clouds; 


sing enormous dogs obviously con- 
structed out of door-mats. Whatever 
their occupation, they always looked 


straight out of the canvas, giving the | 


impression that their eyes were fixed on 
an invisible camera. This gave rise to 
the rumor that Mungold “did” his port 
raits from photographs; it was even said 
that he had invented a way of transfer 
ring an enlarged photograph to the can- 
vas, so that all that remained was to fill 
in the colors. 
he took it calmly, but probably it had 
not reached the high spheres in which 
he moved, and in which he was esteemed 
for painting pearls better, and making 
unsuggestive children look lovelier, than 
any of his fellow-craftsmen. Mr. Mun 
gold, in fact, deemed it a part of his pro- 
fessional duty to study his sitters in their 
home-life; and as this life was chiefly 
led in the homes of others, he was too 
busy ‘dining out and going to the opera 
to mingle much with his colleagues. But 
as no one is wholly consistent, Mr. Mun- 
gold had lately belied his ambitions by 
fallimg in love with Kate Arran; ‘and 
with that gentle persistency which made 
him so wonderful in managing obstrep- 
erous infantile sitters, he had contrived 
to establish a precarious footing in her 
brother’s studio. 

Part of his was due to the 
fact that he could not easily think him 
self the object of a rebuff. If it ssemed 


success 


to hit him he regarded it as deflected | 


from its aim, and brushed it aside with 
a discreet gesture. A touch of comedy 
was lent to the situation by the fact 
that, till Kate Arran’s coming, Mungold 
had always served as her brother’s Aw 
ful Example. It wasamark of Arran’s 
lack of humor that he persisted in re- 
garding the little man as a conscious 
apostate, instead of perceiving that he 
painted as he could, in a world which 
really looked to him like a vast confec 
tioner’s window. Stanwell had never 
quite divined how Mungold had won 
over the sister, to whom her brother's 
prejudices were a religion; but he sus 
pected the painter of having united a 
deep belief in Caspar’s gifts with the 
occasional offer of opportune delicacies 
—the port-wine or game which Kate 
had no other means of procuring for 
her patient 


Stanwell, persuaded that Mungold 
would stick to his post till Miss Arran’s 
return, felt himself freed from his prom 
ise to the latter and left the incongruous 
pair to themselves. There had been a 
time when it amused him to see Caspar 
submerge the painter in a torrent of tur 
bid eloquence, and to watch poor Mun 
gold sputtering under the rush of denun 
ciation, yet emitting little bland phrases 
of assent, like a gentleman drowning 
correctly, in gloves and eye-glasses. But 
Stanwell was beginning to find less food 
for gaiety than for envy in the contem 
Afterall, Mun 
gold held his ground, he did not go un- 
der. Spite of his manifest absurdity he 
had succeeded in propitiating the sister, 
in making himself tolerated by the bro 
ther; and the fact that his success was 
due to the ability to purchase port-wine 


| and game was not in this case a mitigat- | 


ing circumstance. Stanwell knew that 
the Arrans really preferred him to Mun 
<Jid, but the knowledge only sharpened 
his envy of the latter, whose friendship 
could command visible tokens of expres- 
while poor Stanwell’s remained 
gloomily inarticulate. As he returned 


come, bestowed a sympathetic pressure | 


the portrayal of the other sex, painting | 


He was as quick as a dress- | 


the next they were | 
seated under an immemorial elm, cares- | 


If he heard of this charge | 
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ness—their appetising delici- 


ousness? That's the way to 
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to his over-populated studio and sur- 
veyed anew the pictures of which Shen- 
son had not offered to relieve him, ‘te 
found himself wishing, not for Mun- 
gold’s lack of scruples, for he believed 
him to be the most scrupulous of m2n, 
but for that happy mean of talent which 
so completely satisfied the artistic re- 
quirements of the inartistic. -Mungold 
was not to be despised as an apostate — 
he was to be congratulated as a man 
whose aptitudes were exactly in line 
with the taste of the persons he liked 
to dine with. 

At this point in his meditations, Stan- | 
well’s eye fell on the portrait of Miss 
Gladys Glyde. It was really, as Shep 
son said, as good as a Mungold; yet it 
could never be made to serve the saine 
purpose, because it was the work of a 
man who knew it was bad art. That «at 
least would have been Caspar Arran's 
contention—poor Caspar, who produced | 


| as bad art in the service of the loftiest | 
| convictions! 


| 
The distinction began to | 
look like mere casuistry to Stanwell. He 
had never been very proud of his own | 
adaptability. It had seemed to him to } 
indicate the lack of an individual stand- | 
point, and he had tried to counteract it | 
by the cultivation of an aggressively per- 
sonal stvle. But the cursed knack was | 
in his fingers—he was always at the | 
mercy of some other man’s sensations, | 
and there were when he 
blushed to remember that his grand- 
father had spent a laborious lifetime in 
Rome, copying the Old Masters for a 
generation which lacked the facile re- | 
source of the camera. Now, however, 
it struck him that the ancestral versa- | 


moments 


art, after all, the greatest of them did 
what they could; and if a man could do 


| several things instead of one. why should | 4 . 
| buoyed up by the scorn of public opin 


he not profit by the multiplicity of his 
gifts? If one had two talents why not 
serve two masters? 


TIT 
Stanwell, while seeing Casnar through | 
the attack which had been the cause of | 
his sister’s arrival, had struck up a 
friendship with the doctor who | 


young 


unremitting fidelity. The two, since 
then, had continued to exchange confi- 
dences’ regarding the sculptor’s health, 
and Stanwell, anxious to waylay the 
doctor after his visit, left the studio door 
ajar, and went ont when he heard a 
sound of leave-taking across the land- 
ing. But it appeared that the doctor had 
just come. and that it was Mungold 
who was making his adieux 

The latter at once assumed that Stan- 
ll had been on the alert for him. and 
met the supposed advance by affably in- 
iself into the studio. 
I come and take a look around, 
I have been meaning 
to drop in for an Mungold 





my dear fellow? 


age—” 


alwavs spoke with a girlish emphasis 
and effusiveness—“but I have been so 
busy tting up Mrs. Van Orley’s tab- 
leaux—Enelish eighteenth century port- 
raits, you know—that really, what with 
th 1 sittings, I’ve hardly had 





time to think. And then you know you ,; 
owe me about a dozen visits! But you're 











la savage—you don’t pay visits. You 
| stav here and pioch which is wiser, 
the results prove Ah, your're very 
strong—immensely strong!” He paused 
the middle of the studio, glancing 
about a little apprehensively, as though 
h hought the stored energy of th 
p ctures ht result in an explosion 
Very original—very striking—ah, Miss 
Arran! A powerful head; but—excuse 
the suggestion—isn’'t there just the least 
k f sweetness? You don't 
think she h the sweet type? Perhaps 
not--but could she be so lovely if she 
were not tensely feminine? t at 
pre t. though, she is not looking her 
best—she is horribly tired. I am afraid 
her ery little money left—and poor 
dear Caspr is so impossible: he won't 
hear of a | Otherw hould be 
1 t hay But | me just now 
to propose a p > of work—in fact to 
gi order M ~her Mill 
ington has built a w ball-room, as I 
daresay you may have seen in the pa- 
pe aS heen kind enough to 
is t oh, merely as a 
I n't presum to do more 
B her decorator wants 
mething t Cupids—some 
ght and playful, you understand 
\r | tured y that I knew a 
to vell, I do believe 
Casp has t t tent talent, you 
< M ne i a b f that 
ort would |} ] lift for him At 
least | thought he would regard it so 
but you sh 1 ha heard him when I 
»wed him th 1 rator’ ketch He 
ked n what tl Cupids were to be 
1 \ I tl rht he 
f mers 
W 1 esides 
tT 1 T t p t ch i 
| b frightful { 
g M Arran, Il'a 
1 i ed with m 
} 1 tl h I’m sure ar 
I r Ir r Millington 
i I tl \ | oy most p 
pie 
Mr lungold L reathless with 
vt r ind Stan 
“Yo. know poor 
p rr tiff the purity 
i 
irtist i Mr Mungold 
What um but to 
n't tl t purpose of all ts 
art But | tl I t ) trav. 
unt. I really don’t know what I shall 
1 Mrs. \ ton—she is not used 
to being refused | ippose | had better 
| put it on the 1 of ill-health.” Th 
artist glanced at ! handsome repeater 
Dear me, I promised to be at Mrs. Van 
riley’ before twelve o'clock We are 
to settle about the curtain before lunch 
or My dear fellow, it has been a priv 
ilege to see your work By the way 
you have never done any modelling, I 
uppose? You're so extraordinarily ver 
satil I didn’t know whether you mighit 
care to undertake the Cupids yourself.” 
Stanwell had to wait a long time for 
the doctor; and when the latter cam 
out he looked grave Worse? No, he 
couldn't say that Caspar was worse 
but then he wasn't any better There 


| was nothing mortal the matter, but the 

question was how long he could hoid 

it. It was the kind of case where ther: 

is no use in drugs—he had just scribbled 
|_a prescription to quiet Miss Arran 


| suddenly vivid to Stanwell. 


“It’s the cold, I suppose,” Stanwell 
groaned. “He ought to be shipped off 
to Florida.” 

The doctor made a negative gestur 
“Florida be hanged! What he wants is 
to sell his group. That would set him 
up quicker than sitting on the equator.” 

“Sell his group?” Stanwell echoed. 
“But he’s so indifferent to recognition— 
he believes in himself so thoroughly. I 
thought at first he would be hard hit 
when the Exhibition Committee refused 
it, but he seems to regard that as an- 
other proof of its superiority.” 

His visitor turned on him the pene- 
trating eye of the confessor. “Indiffer- 
ent to recognition? He’s eating his heart 
out for it. Can’t you see that all that 
talk is just so much whistling to keep 
his courage up? The name of his dis- 
failure—and I can’t write tne 
prescription that will cure that com 
plaint. But if somebody would 
along and take a fancy to those two 
naked parties who are breaking each 
other's heads, we'd have Mr. Caspar put- 
ting on a pound a day.” 

The truth of this diagnosis 


ease 1S 


became 
How dull 
of him not to have seen before that it 
was not cold or privation which was 
killing Caspar—not anxiety for his sis- 


ter’s future, nor the ache of watching | 


her daily struggle—but simply the can- 


| kering thought that he might die before 


made himself known! It was 
his vanity that was starving to death, 
and all Mungold’s hampers could not 
appease that hunger. Stanwell was not 


he had 


| shocked by the discovery—he was oniy 


the more sorry for the little man, who 
was, after all, denied that solace of self- 
sufficiency which his talk so noisily pro 
claimed. His lot seemed hard enough 
when Stanwell had pictured him as 


ion—it became tragic if he was denied 
that support. The artist wondered if 


| Kate had guessed her brother's secret, 


or if she were still the dupe of his stoi- 
cism. Stanwell was sure that the sculptor 
would take no one into his confidence, 
and least of all his sister, whose faith 
in his artistic independence was the 
chief prop of that tottering pose. Kate's 
penetration was rf®t great, and Stanwell 
recalled the incredulous smile with 
which she had heard him defend pocr 
Mungold’s “sincerity” against Caspar’s 
assaults; but she had the insight of che 
heart, and where her brother's happi- 
ness was concerned she might have seen 
deeper than any of them. It was chis 
last consideration which took the strong 
est hold on Stanwell—he felt Caspar’s 
sufferings chiefly through the thought 


| of his sister’s possible disillusionment. 


IV 

Within three months two events had 
set the studio building talking. Stan- 
well had painted a full-length portrait 
of Mrs. Archer Millington, and Caspar 
Arran had received an order to execute 
his group in marble 

The name of the sculptor’s patron had 
not been divulged. The order came 
through Shepson, who explained that an 
American customer living abroad, hav- 
ing seen a photograph of the group :n 
one of the papers, had at once cabled 
home to secure it. He intended to be- 
stow it on’ public building in America, 
and not wishing to advertise his muni 
cence, had preferred that even the sculp 
tor should remain ignorant of his name 
The group bought by an 
compatriot for the adornment of a civic 
building in his native land! There couid 
hardly be a more complete vindication 
of. unappreciated genius, and Caspar 
made the most of the argument. He 
was not exultant, he was sublimely mag- 
nanimous. He had always said that te 
could afford to await the Verdict of Pos 
terity, and his unknown patron’s act 
clearly shadowed forth that impressive 
decision. Happily it also found expres 
sion in a cheque which it would have 
taken more philosophy to await Lhe 
group was paid for in advance, and 
Kate’s joy in her brother’s recognition 


| was deliciously mingled with the thrill 


of ordering him some new clothes, and 
coaxing him out to dine succulently at a 
neighboring restaurant Caspar flour 
ished insufferably on this régime: he 
began to strike the attitude of the re 
cognized Great Master, who gives ad- 
vice and encouragement to the strugel 
ing neophyte. He held himself 


up ‘is 
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an example of the reward of disinterest- 
edness, of the triumph of the artist who 
clings obstinately to his convictions. 

A man must believe in his star—look 
at Napoleon! It’s the dogged trust in 
one’s convictions that tells—it always 
ends by forcing the public into line. 
Only be sure you make no concessions 
—don’t give in to any of their humbuz! 
An artist who listens to the critics is 
ruined—they never have any use for 
the poor devils who do what they tell 
them to. Run after fame and she’ll keep 
you running, but stay in your own cor- 
ner and do your own work, and _ by 
George, sir, she'll come crawling up to 
you and ask to have her likeness done!” 

These exhortations were chiefly di- 
rected to Stanwell, partly because the 
inmates of the other studios were apt to 
elude them, partly also because the 
ramors concerning Stanwell’s portrait 
of Mrs. Millington had begun to dis- 
quiet the sculptor. At first he had taken 
a condescending interest in the fact of 
his friend’s receiving an order, and had 
admonished him not to lose the chance 
of “showing up” his sitter and her en- 
vironment. It was a splendid opportun- 
ity for a fellow with a “message” to be 
introduced into the tents of the Philis- 
tine. and Stanwell was charged to drive 
i long sharp nail into the enemy’s skull. 
sut presently Arran began to suspect 
hat the portrait was not as comminat- 
ory as he could have wished. Mun- 
gold, the most kindly of rivals, let drop a 
word of injudicious praise: the picture, 
he said, promised to be delightfully “in 
keeping” with the decorations of the 
ball-room, and the lady’s gown harmon- 
ized exquisitely with the window-cur- 
tains. Stanwell, called to account by 
his monitor, reminded the latter that he 
himself had been selected by Mungold 
to do the Cupids for Mrs. Millington’s 
ball-room and that the friendly artist's 
praise could, therefore, not be taken as 
positive evidence of incapacity. 

“Ah, but I didn’t do them—I kicked 
him out!’ Caspar rejoined; and Stan- 
well could only plead that, even in the 
cause of art, one could hardly kick a 
lady. 

“Ah, that’s the worst of it. If the wo- 
men get at you you're lost. You're 
young, you're impressionable, you won't 
mind my saying that you’re not built 
for a stoic, and hang it, they’ll coddle 
you, they'll enervate you, they’ll senti- 
mentalize you, they’ll make a Mungold 
of you!” 

“Ah, poor Mungold,” Stanwell 
laughed. “If he lived the life of an an- 
chorite he couldn't help painting pic- 
tures that would please Mrs. Milling- 
ton.” 

Whereas you could,” Kate interject- 
ed, raising her head from the ironing- 
board where, Sphinx-like, magnificent, 
she swung a splendid arm above her 
brother's shirts. 

“Oh, well, perhaps I shan’t please her; 
perhaps I shall elevate her taste.” — 

Caspar directed a groan to his sister. 
“That's what they all think at first— | 
Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came. 
But inside the Dark Tower there’s the 
Venusberg. Oh, I don’t mean that you'll 
be taken with truffles and plush foot- 
men, like Mungold. But praise, my poor 
Ned—praise is a deadly drug! It’s the 
absinthe of the artist—and they'll stupefy 
you with it. You'll wallow in the mife 


ot success. 


S‘anwell raised a protesting hand 


‘Really, for one order you're a little | 
lurid !” | 
“One? Haven't you already had 2} 


| 


dozen others?” 

Only one other, so far-——and I’m not | 
sure I shall do that.” 

“Not sure—wavering already! That’s | 
the way the mischief begins. If the 
women get a fad for you they'll work 
you like a galley-slave. You'll have to 
do your round of ‘copy’ every morning. 
What becomes of inspiration then? How 
are yo. going to loaf and invite the 
soul? Don’t barter your birthright for | 
a mess of pottage! Oh, I understand | 
the temptation—I know the _ taste of | 
money and success. But look at me, | 
Stanwell. You know how long I had 





to wait for recognition. Well, now it’s 
come to me I don’t mean to let it knock 
me off my feet. I don’t mean to let my- 


self be overworked; I have already made 
it known that I will not be bullied into 
taking more orders than I can do full 
justice to. 


And my sister is with me, 
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God bless her; Kate would rather go on 
ironing my shirts in a garret than see 
me prostitute my art!” 

Kate’s glance radiantly confirmed this 
declaration of independence, and Stan- 
well, with his evasive laugh, asked her 
if, meanwhile, she should object to his 
investing a part of his ill-gotten gains in 
theater tickets for the party that even- 
ing. 

It appeared that Stanwell had also 
been paid in advance, and well paid; for 
he began to permit himself various mild 
distractions, in which he generally con- 
trived to have the Arrans share. It 


had ever before accorded to the artist's 
efforts, but their estimate seemed to con 
firm Caspar Arran’s forebodings, and 
Stanwell had perhaps never despised 
them so little as when he read their 
comments on his work, On the whole, 
however, neither praise nor blame dis 
quieted him greatly. He was engrossed 
in the contemplation of Kate Arran’s 
happiness, and basking in the refracted 
warmth it shed about her. The doctor's 
prognostications had come true. Caspar 
was putting on a pound a week, and had 
plunged into a fresh “creation” more 


5 5 | symbolic and encumbering than the 
seemed perfectly natural to Kate that | monument of which he had been so op 


Caspar’s friends should spend their ! portunely relieved. If there was any 
money for his recteation, and by one of | cloud on Stanwell’s enjoyment of life, it 
the most touching sophistries of her sex | was caused by the discovery that succe 
| she thus reconciled herself to the anom- | had quadrupled Caspar's ands omar 
aly of taking a little pleasure on her own gies. Meanwhile it was deli: shtful to see 
account. Mungold was less often in the | Kate’s joy in her brother's 7 covered c: 
way, for she had never been able to for- | pacity for work and to lates to the 
give him for proposing that Caspar! axioms which, for Stanwell’s uidance 
should do Mrs. Millington’s Cupids; and | she deduced from the exam aad —. 
for a few radiant weeks Stanwell had par’s heroic pursuit at the ‘teal Ther: 
the undisputed enjoyment of her pride | was nothing repellent in Kate’s bor 
in her brother's achievement rowed didacticism, and if it sometimes 
Stanwell had rushed through” Mrs. | bored Stanwell to hear her quote het 
Millington’s portrait intime for the op- | brother, he was sure it would seule bore 
ening of her new ball-room; and it was | him to’ be quoted by her himself; and 
perhaps in return for this favor that she | there were moments when he f It a | | 
consented to let the picture be exhibited | ne irly achieved the i oe 
at a big Portrait Show which was held in BE eee 


\pril for the benefit of a fashionabl Caspar was not addictd to the visiting 
| charity. | Of art exhibitions. He took little inter 
| In Mrs. Millington’s  ball-room the | &St in any productions save his own, and 


picture had been seen and approved only | W45, Moreover, disposed to believe that 
| by the distinguished few who had access | 8000 pictures, like clever criminals, are 
| to that social sanctuary; but on the walls | #Pt to go unhung. Stanwell therefore 
| of the exhibition it became a center of | thought it unlikely that his portrait of 
comment and discussion. One of the Millington would be seen by Kate, 
immediate results of this publicity was | Who was not giyen to independent ex 
a visit from Shepson, with two or three | Plorations in the field of art; but one 
orders in his pocket, as he put it. He | day, on entering the exhibition—which 
surveyed the studio with fresh disgust,| be had hitherto rather nervously 
asked Stanwell why he did not move, | Shunned—he saw the Arrans at the end 
and was impressed rather than down-| Of the gallery in which the portrait 
cast on learning that the painter had not | hung. They were not looking at it, they 
decided whether he would take any | Were moving away from it, and to Stan 
more orders that spring. "| well’s quickened perceptions their atti 
“You might haf a studio at New ; tude seemed almost that of flight. For 
port,” he suggested. “It would be rather | @ moment he thought of flying too: 
new to do your sitters out of doors, with | then a desperate resolve nerved him to 
the sea behind them-—showing they had | meet them, and stemming the crowd, he 
a blace on the gliffs!” made a circuit which brought him face 
Che picture produced a different and | to face with their retreat 

lhe room in which they met was mo 


less flattering effect on the critics. They 
| mentarily empty, and there was nothing 


gave it, indeed, more space than they 
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| as prodigal as ever of the only form of 
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to intervene between the shock of their / 
interchanged glances. Caspar was flushed 
and bristling: his little body quivered 
like a machine from which the steam 
has just been turned off. Kate lifted a 
stricken glance. Stanwell read in it the 
reflexion of her brother’s tirade, but 
she held out her hand in silence. 

For a moment Caspar was silent too; 
then, with a terrible smile: “My dear 
fellow, I congratulate you; Mungold 
will have to look to his laurels,” he said. 

The shot delivered, he stalked away 
with his seven-league stride, and Kate 
moved tragically through the room in his 
wake. 


V. 

Shepson took up his hat with a des- 
pairing gesture. 

“Vell, I gif you up—I gif you up!” | 
he said. 

“Don't—yet,” protested Stanwell froin | 
the divan. 

It was winter again, and though the | 
janitor had not forgotten the fire, the | 
studio gave no other evidence of its 
master’s increasing prosperity. If Stan- 
well spent his money it was not upon 
himself. 

He leaned back against the wall, his 
hands in his pockets, a cigarette between 
his lips, while Shepson paced the dirty 
floor or halted impatiently before an un- 
touched canvas on the easel. 

“T tell you vat it is, Mr. Sdanwell, I 
can’t make you out!” he lamented. 





have kept most men going for years. 
After making dat hit vith Mrs. Milling- 
ton’s picture you could have bainted half 
the town. And here you are sitting on 
your divan and saying you can’t make 
up your mind to take another order. | 
Vell, Ican only say that if you take much 
longer to make it up, you'll find some 
other chap has cut in and got your job. 
Mrs. Van Orley has been waiting since 
last August, and she dells me you have- | 
n’t even answered her letter.” 

“How could I? I didn’t know if I 
wanted to paint her.” 

Stanwell surveyed his cigarette. “No, 
I’m not sure I do,” he said. 

Shepson flung out his hands. “Ask 
more den—but do it quick!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Left to himself, Stanwell stood in si- 
lent contemplation of the canvas on 
which the dealer had riveted his re- 
proachful gaze. It had been destined to 
reflect the opulent image of Mrs. Al- 
pheus Van Orley, but some secret re- 


luctance of Stanwell’s had stayed the | 


execution of the task. He had painted 
two of Mrs. Millington’s friends in the 
spring, had been much praised and lib 
erally paid for his work, and then, de- 
clining several orders to be executed at 
Newport, had surprised his friends by 
remaining quietly in town. It was not 
till August that he hired a little cottage 
on the New Jersey coast and invited the 
Arrans to visit him. They accepted the 
invitation, and the three had spent to- 
gether six weeks of seashore idleness, 


during which Stanwell’s modest rafters | 


shook with Caspar’s denunciations of his 
host’s venality, and the brightness of 
Kate’s gratitude was tempered by a 
tinge of reproach. But her grief over 
Stanwell’s apostasy could not efface the 
fact that he had offered her brother the 
means of escape from town, and Stan- 
well himself was consoled by the re- 
flection that but for Mrs. Millington’s 
portrait he could not have performed 
even this trifling service for his friends 

When the Arrans left him in Septem- 


ber he went to pay a few visits in the | 


country, and on his return, a month 
later, to the studio building he found 
that things had not gone well with Cas- 
par. The little sculptor had caught cold, 
and the labor and expense of convert 
ing his gigantic offspring into marble 
seemed to hang heavily upon him. He 
and Kate were living in a damp com- 
pany of amorphous clay monsters, un- 
tinished witnesses to the creative frenzy 
which had seized him after the sale of 
his group; and the doctor had urged 
that his patient should be removed to 
warmer and drier lodgings. But to up- 
root Caspar was impossible, and his sis- 
ter could only feed the stove, and 
swaddle him in mufflers and felt slip 
pers. 

Stanwell found that during his ab- 
sence Mungold had reappeared, fresh 
and rosy from a summer in Europe, and 


attention which Kate could be counted 
The game and cham 

with 
seemed as ready as Stanwell to lend a 
patient ear to Caspar’s homilies. But 
Stanwell could see that, even now, Kate 
had not forgiven him for the Cupids. 
Stanwell himself had spent the early 
winter months in idleness. The sight of 
his tools filled him witha strange repug- 
nance, and he absented himself as much 
as possible from the studio. But Shep- 
son’s visit roused him to the fact that, 
he must decide on some definite course 
of action. If he wished to follow up his 


i } ting, 
“Last vinter you got a sdart that vould | vision of her. 
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Mrs. Van Orley slip away from him. | 


He knew there were competitors enough 
ready to profit by his hesitations, and 
since his success was the result of a 
whim, a whim might undo it. With a 
sudden gesture of decision he caught up 
his hat and left the studio. 

On the landing he met Kate Arran. 
She, too, was going out, drawn forth 
by the sudden radiance of the January 
afternoon. She met him with a smile 
which seemed the answer to his uncer- 
tainties, and he asked abruptly if she 
had time to take a walk with him. 

Yes, for once she iad time, for Mr. 
Mungold was sitting with Caspar, and 
had promised to remain till she came in. 
It mattered little to Stanwell that Mun- 
gold was with Caspar as long as he him- 
self was with Kate; and. he instantly 
soared to the suggestion that they should 


| prolong the painter's vigil by taking the 


“elevated” to the Park. In this, too, his 


| companion acquiesced after a moment of 


surprise: she seemed in a consenting 
mood, and Stanwell augured well from 


| the fact. 


The Park was clothed in the double 
glitter of snow and sunshine. They 
roamed the hard white alleys to a con- 
tinuous tinkle of sleigh-bells, and Kate 
brightened with the exhilaration of the 
scene. It was not often that she per 
mitted herself such an escape from rou- 
tine, and in this new environment, which 
seemed to detach her from her daily set- 
Stanwell had his first complete 
lo the girl also their un- 
wonted isolation seemed to create a 
sense of fuller communion, for she be- 
gan presently, as they reached the leaf- 
less solitude of the Ramble, to speak 
with sudden freedom of her brother. It 
appeared that the orders against which 
Caspar had heroically steeled himseli 
were slow in coming: he had received nc 
commission since the sale of his group 
and he was beginning to suffer from a 
reaction of discouragement. Oh, it was 


; not the craving for popularity—Stan- 


well knew how far above that he stood. 
But it had been exquisite, yes, exquisite 
to him to find himself believed in, un- 
derstood. He had fancied that the pur- 
chase of the group was the dawn of a 
tardy recognition—and now the darkness 
of indifference had set in again, no one 
spoke of him, no one wrote of him, no 
one cared. 

“If he were in good health it would 
not matter—he would throw off such 
weakness, he would live only for the 
joy of his work; but he is losing ground, 
his strength is failing, and he is so afraid 
there will not be time enough left—time 
enough for full recognition,” she ex- 
plained. 

the quiver in her voice silenced Stan- 
well: he was afraid of echoing it, with 
his own. At length he said: “Oh, more 
orders will come. Success is a gradual 
growth.” 

“Yes, real success,” she said, with a 
solemn note in which he caught—and 
forgave—a reflection on his own facile 
triumphs. 

“But when the orders do come,” she 
continued, “will he have strength to 
carry them out? Last winter the doc- 
tor thought he only needed work to set 
him up; now he talks of rest instead! 
He says we ought to go to a warm cli 
mate—but how can Caspar leave the 
group ?” 

“On, hang the group—let him chuck 
the order!” said Stanwell 
She looked at him tragically 
| money is spent,” she said 
| He colored to the roots of his hair. 
“But ill-health—ill-health excuses every- 
thing. If he goes away now he will 
come back good for twice the amount 
of work in the spring. A sculptor ts not 
expected to deliver a statue On a given 
day, like a package of groceries! You 
must do as the doctor says—you must 
make him chuck everything and go.” 

They had reached a windless 
above the lake, and, pausing in the stress 
of their talk, she let herself sink on a 
bench beside the path. The movement 
encouraged him, and he seated himself 
at her side. 

“You must take him away at once,” he 
repeated urgently. “He must be made 
comfortable—you must both be free 
from worry. And I want you to let me 
manage it for you——” 

He broke off, silenced by her rising 
blush, her protesting murmur 

“Oh, stop, please; let me explain. I’m 
not talking of lending you money; I’m 
taxing of giving you—myself. The 
offer may be just as unacceptable, but 


“The 





sante 
nook 





him, and he | it’s of a kind to which it’s customary to 
‘ 


accord a hearing. I should have made 
it a year ago—the first day I saw you, 
I believe!—but that, then, it wasn’t in 
my power to make things easier for you. 
But now, you know, I’ve had a little 
luck. Since I painted Mrs. Millington 
things have changed. I believe I can 
get as many orders as I there 
are two or three people waiting now 
»shat’s the use of it all, if it doesn't 
bring me a little happiness? And the 
only happiness I know is the kind that 


choose 





success of the previous spring he must 
refuse no more orders: he must not let’ 


you can @ive me.” 
He paused, suddenly losing his cour- 


A beautiful spot on §, Price & Sons’ dairy farm, 
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age to look at her, so that her pained 
murmur was framed for him in a glit- 
tering vision of the frozen lake. He 
turned with a start and met the refusal 
in her eyes. 

“No—really no?” he repeated. 

She shook her head silently. 

I could have helped you—I could 
have helped you!” he sighed. 

She flushed distressfully, but kept her 
eyes on his. 

“It’s just that—don’t you see?” she re- 
proached him. 

Just that—the fact that I could be of 
use to you?” 

“The fact that, as you say, things have 
changed since you painted Mrs. Milling- 
ton. I haven’t seen the later portraits, 
but they tell me 
_ “Oh, they’re just as bad!” Stanwell 
jeered 

“You've 
know it 





sold your talent, and you 
that’s the dreadful part. 
lid it deliberately,” she cried with pas- 
sion 

“Oh, deliberately,” he interjected. 
“And you’re not ashamed—you talk 
of going on.” 
She received this with a long shudder- 
ing sigh, and turned her eyes away from 
him. 


“Oh, why—why—why ?” she lamented. | 


It was on the tip of Stanwell’s tongue 
to answer, “That I 


replied instead 
pictures and be a decent fellow 
at Mungold, after all!” 


Look 


_ The adjuration had an unexpected ef- 
fect. ate’s color faded suddenly, and 
she sat motionless, with a stricken face. 

“There’s a difference——”’ she began 
at length abruptly; “the difference you’ve 
always insisted on. Mr. Mungold paints 
as well as he can. He has no idea that 
his pictures are—less good than they 
might be.” 

*“Well——?” 


“So he can’t be accused of doing what | 


he does for money—of sacrificing every- 
thing better.” She turned on him with 
troubled eyes. “It was you who made 
me understand that, when Caspar used 
to make fun of him.” 

Stanwell smiled. “I’m glad you still 
think me a better painter than Mun- 
gold. But isn’t it hard that for that very 
reason I should starve in a hole? If I 
painted badly enough you’d see no ob- 
jection to my living at the Waldorf!” 

Ah, don’t joke about it,” she mur- 
mured. “Don’t triamph in it.” 

“I see no reason to at present,” said 
Stanwell drily. “But I won’t pretend to 
be ashamed when I’m not. I think there 
are occasions when a man is justified in 
doing what I’ve done.” 

She looked at him solemnly 


occasions fF 


“What 


“Why, when he wants money, hang 
it!’ 

She drew a deep breath. “Money— 
money? Has Caspar’s example been no- 
thing to you, then?” 

“It hasn’t proved to me that I must 
starve while Mungold lives on truffles!” 

Again her face changed and she stirred 
uneasily, and then rose to her feet 
“There is no which can 
justify an artist’s sacrificing his convic- 
tions!” she exclaimed 

Stanwell rose, too, facing her with a 






occasion 


mounting urgency which sent a flush to 


his cheek. 
“Can’t you conceive such an occasion 
in my case? 
things easier for Caspar—to help you in 
any way you might let me?” 

Her face reflected his blush, and she 
stood gazing at him with a wounded 
wonder, 

“Caspar and I—you imagine we could 
live on money earned in that way?” 

Stanwell made an impatient gesture 
“You've got to live on something—or h 
has, even if you don’t include yourself!” 

Her blush deepened miserably, but sh 
held her head high. 

“That’s just it—that’s 
here to say to you.” 


what I cam: 
She stood a mo 


ment gazing away from him at the lake. | 


He looked at her in surprise. “You 
came here to say something to me?” 

“Yes. That we've got to live on som 
thing, Caspar and I, as you say; and 
since an artist cannot sacrifice his con 
victions, the sacrifice must—I mean—l 
wanted you to know that I have prom 
ised to marry Mr. Mungold.” 

“Mungold!” Stanwell cried with a 
sharp note of irony; but her white look 
checked it on his lips 

“I know all you are going to say,” she 
murmured, with a kind of nobleness 
which moved him even through his sens¢ 
of its grotesqueness. “But you must see 
the distinction, because you first made 
it clear to me. I can take money earned 
in good faith—I can let Caspar live on it 
1 can marry Mr. Mungold; because, 
though his pictures are bad, he does not 
prostitute his art.” 

She began to move away from him 
slowly, and he followed her in silence 
along the frozen path 

When Stanwell re-entered his, studio 
the dusk had fallen. He lit his lamp 


and rummaged out some writing-materi 
ials. Having found them, he wrote to 


You | 


might say to you | 
what I am just saying now——” but he | 
“A man may paint bad | 


The wish, I mean, to make | 


| Unmoved 
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Shepson to say that he could not paint 


ed 
Fuars. Van Orley, and did not care to| 
| accept any more orders for the present 
He sealed and stamped the letter and 


flung it over the banisters for the Janitor 
to post; then he dragged out his unfin- | 
ished head of Kate Arran, replaced it 


ee A NR 
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Footwear 


| 
| ished head of Kate 
on the easel, and sat down before it with 
a grim smile—Scribner’s Magazine 
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“ae Now comes the season 

| e orm. f ; 
of the year when every 
| Time was when tnere were few more man, woman and child 
i Vue than 1, shoul lav rood rubbers 
Few (thougn 1 speak) that deeper should have good rubbers 


plunged in crime, Our rubbers are neither 


Few tnat nave nud so lamentably high heavy, clumsy or unsightly. 

A time, We tk Sk . 

e keep rubbers to fit 

it were a fruitless labor to relate all sizes in shoes and of the 
The shocking details Of my grim 


best quality. 
and my moral Prices from 45c. 
cord ng to size 


career, 


| My taSies were Awful 


State 


up ac- 


Oh, dear! 














To virtuous appeal my heart was shut, 
} Blitheiy [ swaggered on the down- 


ae /: H. & C. Blachford 


I must have been the harcest sort 0 


nut 114 Yonge St. 
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| But now-—oh, Love, oh sovereign power 

| of Love! | 

| Delia has raised my thoughts (to 

| nobler aims; | Be T RAILWAY 
| | have reiormed; I have a soul above | SYSTEM 


Those games. 
FOR THE WINTER 


I hardly ever stay out late at night; 
: : Go to 


Cards are a thing I very rarely | 


ly oii Conall that is to say, not} CALIFORNIA 
| = So much. | MEXICO or FLORIDA 


The “‘ Land of Sunshine, Fruit 


and Flowers 


My temper, though notoriously short, 
Round trip Tourist tickets on sale daily. 


Has lost its tendency to run amuck; 
I ain aS one with whom a child could 
sport 





Mount Clemens ‘' Mineral Baths”’ 


Sitated on direct line of Grend Trunk 
leave Leronto at 


(With luck). 1 
rains 
45an 1.00 and 11 20 
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Also I have acquired the Art of Song 

That never dreamed | had a turn 
that way; 


} . 
Tenor, I'll trouble you! And rather | St. Catharines Mineral Springs 
| strong } Those who need a rest shouid spend a few dirs or 
On A, | weeks at tris delizreul! res B st of Hotel a 
| commodati« n, I reins leave Torunio at 7.45, 9 coand 


1t.coa.m,, 4.10 and 6.00 p.m 
Sometimes I sing and sing for hours on i CAPM 


end 
Songs all of Love 
much more 


For tickets and f 
Trunk City Ticket Office 
Yonge streets 


vformation cill at Grand 
rorthwest corner King and 


and I should sing 
Phone Main 4299 











| But for the person (whom I once 
called friend) 
i Next door. “a , * 
| Ah. 'tis a goodly change! Three moons | L \ J Ve r XL | 
agone, 


Ere I had cravings for a higher bliss 
Who would have thought that I should 
carry on 


at oo OS oe 


| Like this? Acr 
| And you, O Lelia, pearl of maidenhood, | 
For whom, through whom, th’ Awak _ 
ening began, ana 
See my amendment! Am I not a good Cc a 


Young man? 


WITHOUT CHANGE 


O Delia, that I turned 
tis to you I brin 


It was for you 
This new leaf over 


This offering; for you that I have In comfortable Tourist Sleepers 
learned 
T I Fully eq pped with bedding a 
| ro sing. 4 tf dding, cooking 
range, etc Porters 1n charve 
I hope I have not spent my time ~ 
vain; First and second class passengers 


And when you see how greatly I've 
mproved, 
Delia, I trust 


main 


Moderate berth charges. Cars leave 


that you will not re 


Toronto 1.45 p.m., Tuesdays and Satur 
days, and North 
train Sundays and Thursdays 


Bay on connecting 


That, when in honeyed accents I con- | 








fess 
My seemly passion, you, 
ewering glow, 
Will, for the sake of decency, say, Yes 
Not No! 
—DUM-DUM, in 


with an 


Full particulars from any Canadian 
Pacific Agent or C. B. Foster, D.P.A., 
Toronto, 


“Punch.” 
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R. FORBES ROBERTSON’S presentation of 

Mr. H. V. Esmond’s Love and the Man at the 

Pr.ncess Theater on Monday night was re- 

ceived by the audience with what might be 

deemed every mark of delighted approval. 

The applause was abundant, the curtain calls 

imerous, the house packed. The dramatic critics, of this 
at least, seem to regard these marks of favor as an as- 
>e of the success of the play. I am inclined to think, 
lat they but tokens of the esteem and affec- 
hich Mr. Robertson—one of the finest actors living 
~is held by the theater-goers of Toronto. Unless I entirely 
f the audience, the people who attended 
the Princess on Monday evening went there resolved to en- 
themselves and to do everything in their power to give 






were 





| 


mistook the attitude 












he new play a good send-off. When the curtain first went 
ip they applauded. Throughout the performance they ap- 
plauded everything. They continued to applaud until the last | 
drop at the close of the fifth act. So far as the genius of | 
the actor is concerned, the reception was well deserved. So | 
far as the acting and scenery are to be considered in the 
bestowing of applause, there was not one clap of the hand | 
much. But for the play—I fear it will prove a failure. 

the hands of a less competent star and company it would 
inendurable. Presented by any less popular actor, it 
would, One must think, have been received without enthusi- 
ism. ‘lhe story, though it has been so often told in the past 
w days, may be repeated in explanation of this expression 
pine Gerald Wuagoneur (Mr. Forbes Robertson) is 

ng member of Parliament of phenomenal ability, who 

ht on which the play opens, succeeded in car- 

ynfidence motion against the Government | 

n.nz majority. He is a bachelor with whom 

r s. He returns home from the House, 


rtions and disgusted with his life, for that 


1 his old college chums who was ac- 
pi yy his t r more st ing sons. The realiza- 
that but f | een lived comes to 





chine; in reality he has 


iv should break away from 
a is his mind to his sister 
i seem shocked, the sister 


ild prevent his becoming 
} 








log lying before the fire, 
fr Ww : was another who had overheard 
I n dy iminster, a Yankee girl whose 
oug her a real \ nobleman, had come to 
pend the nigh with Ge) 5 ter. She had just finished 
g M reur he and her dissatisfaction 
W her incomplete life, and was at the moment when Ger- 
gid confessed himself to his sister, secreted behind a curtain 
ible vious. The sister leaves the room. Gerald falls 
p Lady Gaudminster comes from behind the curtain, 
g car r h eeping man’s hair and assures him that | 
aid wakes feels that he has had a 
p am. 1 econd act yws the Gaudminsters at 
il iew friends. Gaudminster—who, by the 
\ pp n nvalid’s chair—quarrels with | 
er m treats his wife abominably 
ls her that he has had her favorite dog 
p 1 und generally makes himself a most offensive and 
g persor As the guests are leaving, Wagoneur 
e i remains for e time alone with the distressed 
1 | lisco hey love each other through Lady 
saudi sier § Y K ver the death of her dog -which | 
cident, | may say, turas what might have been a very 
g scene int fare In the midst of their mutual con- 
,audn is wheeled He starts to torture 
with veile rs, but Wagoneur cuts him off by 
g him oft e ituation and of the fact that he } 
K a iway with him. In the third act | 
g couple a liscovered in the vegetable garden of | 
t neur ntr ottage, digging in the earth, planting } 
) 1 t rose the extravagant manner of all city 
when on a holiday in the country. After this act has | 
for a while the principals in the elopement show 
tent Va uy frets for a minute or so over | 
p s, the maid ter starts to worry about the pro- 
p tl itua and the wreck of the dear brother's 
areer, and Lady Gaudminster begins to doubt whether her 
lw really get @ divorce, and to wonder if it would 
ve ) better, after all, had she stayed with her hus- 
rt wi mventional propriety. At the 
p etter from Lord Gaudminster arrives, in | 
tter the noble lord informs his wife that, in order to 
| i ih uppearin idiculous in the eyes of the 
p will take her back to his loving arms, provided | 
at she will come at once, and also undertake never to see | 
Igoneur agai Back she goe and we come to the fourth | 
} ur Prime Minister. The country is on the 
W hole nation great tirred. The Prime 
{ ) ‘arliament, which he is just setting out | 
deliver, will determine the fate of the Empire. At this 
nent ister ] ron iting Lady Gaudminster 
: t that her ladyship dying and requests Ger- 
re t truge etween and duty—the real 
na Dut tumphs Wagoneur disregards 
f f leclines to go—but he sends his sweetheart 
tf re which is a command to live and an assurance 
that h following the only course open to a man in his 
position who would be worthy of such a woman’s love The 


last act Shows Lady Gaudminster at home, slowly recovering 
During the few weeks that she has been | 


from her illness 
ill, Wagoneur has calied daily and inquired at the door as to 
her state of health. This morning, however, when he arrives 
a servant informs him that Lady Gaudminster desires to see | 
him. He enters and falls into the wicked husband’s trap. | 





| The lady had not sent for him, but Lord Gaudminster, grown 
| regretful of his magnanimity, had decided to expose the two 
| before witnesses, apply for a divorce and disgrace his wife 
}and ruin Wagoneur at one stroke. 
| He catches the two in a somewhat compromising position, 
| calls for his servants, and the exposure is on the point of 









A DYSPEPTICS DREAM 


‘Backward, turn backward, oh, Time, in your flight, 
. Make me a child again, just for to-night.’ 


—Life. 





His plot almost succeeds. 


taking place when—he is suddenly overcome by the nervous 
Strain and dies. As can readily be seen, there is an abund- 
ance of strong material in this story. To make a great play 
of it all that was necessary was a great dramatist. This, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Esmond is not. His lines are commonplace ; 
his action slow, uncertain, painfully elaborate at times; his 
epigrams clumsy, far-fetched and trite; his sentiment juven- 
ile, mawkish and in several spots quite ludicrous. The first 
act is long-winded, talky, and not more than one-half of it is 
necessary. The second act is by far the best of the play. 
Indeed, were it not for the extremely silly lines about the 
dead dog—which, besides its inherent nonsense, unfortunately 
reminds one of the lines addressed to the stuffed canine in 
the first act—this scene might be called soundly dramatic and 
convincing. The third act is hackneyed, slow, talky and in 
no sense dramatic. The lines in reference to the lark and 


the beans would provoke laughter, if not groans, were they | 


spoken in less beautiful voice or less charming manner than 
were employed by Mr. Robertson. There seems little reason 
for the fourth act other than the necessity for Wagoneur’s 
receipt of the message from Lady Gaudminster. A part of 
the fifth act is necessary, provided that the author is firmly 


}convinced that his play must end happily—but why invalids 


must always be asleep when the curtain goes up is beyond 
my powers of solution. Gaudminster’s sudden death strikes 


character before the final curtain. Of course the more glar- 


| ing defects of the play will be eliminated at once, and the 


action will seem much more direct and rapid when the com- 
pany become more used to their réles, but there are faults 
that one would think could never be corrected and that may 
readily account for the future non-success of the piece. If 
Love and the May fails—as, I regret to say, I think likely— 
the author will have the satisfaction of knowing that it 
failed by reason of nothing but its own faults, for never has 
a drama been produced under more favorable circumstances 
or with more competent artists in the cast. 
unevenness of the lines, Mr. Robertson, whenever he got the 
slightest chance, rose splendidly to greatness. I believe he 
could play almost anything and fill a house. But why does 
he play in insignificant réles? Why does he not profit by the 
experiences of Wagoneur and stop digging holes for beans 
and go back te his real work? When Mr. Robertson can 
play Hamlet and other great parts as no other can play 
them, why does he fritter away his time in digging in this 
Hampshire vegetable garden—Love and the Man? Miss 
Kate Rorke played’ Lady Gaudminster with fine feeling, su- 
perb control and impressive dignity. She is an actress of 
unusual power and refinement. Though she suffered from a 
severe cold, her voice was beautifully sympathetic and rich. 
Mr. Eric Maturin, as vo Kilkey, was excellent; Mr. Frank 
Gillmore, as Robert Herridge, M.P., though nervous, satis- 
factory; Mr. Leon Quartermaine, as Lord Brandmere, thor- 
oughly competent; 
oneur, capable in a somewhat thankless part; Miss H. M. 
Fraser, as the conventional (stage) old lady, Mrs. Wyndham 
Wimpole, amusing, though she had to struggle with the most 
hackneyed variety of alleged repartee; Mr. Ian Robertson, 
as ~ord Gaudminster, satisfactorily melodramatic in a part 
that could not easily be played in any other manner. The 


| clear and sweet and of considerable compass. 


|of a bashful miss is quite amusing. 


| delicate. 


other parts, though small, were in thoroughly competent 
hands. JAQUES. 
* * * 

The star of the week at Shea’s is Miss Grace Cameron, 
| who has appeared before in light opera. Her voice is very 
She sings 
three or four popular songs delightfully, and her imitation 
The Empire Comedy 
Four are back again with new songs and jokes, their vocal 
efforts being p'easing. O’Brien and Havel are very amusing 
in their turn, 7icks and Clicks, in which the office-boy and 
the typewriter run a stock-broking office. Fred Niblo is a 
monologuist of a thigh order and rattles off a number of 
jokes, some of which, however, come rather too near the in- 
The Piccolo Midgets have a funny turn, in which 
| they wrestle, lift weights, and do scme acrobatic work. 
| Murphy and Francis are eccentric and comical dancers. The 
| Four Boises, in their casting act, do sensational acrobatic 
| work. Theo. F. Smith and Miss St. George have one of 
| the best instrumental turns of the vaudeville stage, and with 
the Gagneaux, jugglers, complete a very good bill. 
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The Fortune Teller is at the Grand Opera House this 
| week, and is bright, clever and a very tuneful comic opera. 
| Quite attractive is Miss Elsie Janis as Mile. Pom-Pom, and 
|her imitations of Anna Held, Fay Templeton, Vesta Tilley, 
| etc., create a great deal of applause. Miss Grace Orr Myers 


|has a sweet, true voice and acts with considerable finish. 
| James McElhern as the ballet-master is amusing. Herman 


| Herschberg is excellent as Gypsy Boris. 


Edward Metcalfe, 


| who has a baritone voice of good quality, is very natural as 
one as a rather cheap device for getting rid of a troublesome | 


| 


In spite of the | 
|portrayal of any other stage type. 
| form delighted New York for the greater 


the jealous gypsy lover, Sandor. The chorus is composed of 
pretty and shapely girls, and as the play runs well and the 
staging is effective, The Fortune Teller should have a good 
week. 
* * * 

we Wolf Hopper, well and favorably remembered in this 
city for his creation of such famous comic opera characters 
as Wang, The Charlatan, Dr. Syntax, El Capitan and Mr. 
Pickwick, is to appear here all next week at the Princess 
Theater in a revival of his greatest piece, Wang, in which, as 
the character the opera is named after, he gained more fame 
in a single performance than came to him by a full season’s 
Wang in splendid revival 
part of three 


|months last season, proving the one Broadway amusement 


| sensation during the early spring months. 


The New York 
reviewers spoke in high praise of the revival, and in fact 


| credited the production in general with being the best musical 


|offering of the season. 


As we are to have Mr. Hopper’s 
personal selection of cast and chorus, and as the production 
is to be done precisely as it was given at the Lyric Theater, 


|New York, we shall not lack opportunities of judging the 


inew edition of Wang under as favorable circumstances as 


| could be desired. The piece is in two acts. 


There are eigh- 
teen principal musical selections besides the chorus numbers 


|_the main characters are interpreted by twenty players and 


the entire company consists of seventy male and _ female 


| voices, including the original Lyric Theater chorus girls. 


Miss Madge McIntosh, as Miss Wag- } 


Mr. Hopper’s principal associate players are: Marguerite 
Clark as Mataya, Ada Deaves as Widow Frimouse, Sabry 
D’Orsell as Marie, Frank Belcher as Colonel Fracasse, Frank 
Casey as Pepat, and Francis Carrier as Lieutenant Boucher. 

Flykyns—She says her husband’s jealousy is altogether 
unfounded. Slykyns—So he suspects the wrong fellow, eh? 
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WON THE FIRST ROUND. 


_ Manager Fleming: 


I done it! 


January 14. 1905 


New York Letter. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


AD any other stage than a Toronto one been se- 
lected’ by the eminent English actor, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, for the initial performance of his new 
piece, there might have been a pang of jealousy in 
this city. New York, by the exercise of certain 
self-assumed prerogatives, has come to feel that its 

own is the proper bar of dramatic opinion for the American 
continent. And this belief in the finality of its judgments has 
been rather humored than otherwise by outside cities. There 
are local prejudices to be taken into consideration even here 
and actors and actresses have no doubt been made to suffer 
hereabout by reason of their existence. For, despise as it 
may outside opinion, New York must nevertheless give an 
attentive ear to avoid even the appearance of being antici- 
pated in its judgments. ie 

Toronto, however, has the distinct advantage of being 
neutral. And on second thought it seems natural enough 
that an English actor should make his American (the un- 
authorized use understood!) bow before a British audience 
—particularly when the American continent owns a British 
city of the proportions, not to mention the literary and art- 
istic discriminations, of Toronto. This tribute to its discrim- 
ination, by the way, is not offered in any spirit of flattery. 
for the audience that this describes is very small, small even 
in proportion to population, perhaps—for what can_you ex- 
pect, dramatically, of a city that takes pride in its churches? 
But there is in that audience an earnestness that is very in- 
spiring, as actors have time and again declared. I have had 
some opportunities of learning the sentiments of some of 
these actors in regard to Canadian audiences, and I betray 
no confidence when I tell you that in some instances, where 
these audiences have been disappointingly small, as they were 
in Mr. Arnold Daly’s recent visit, the attentive earnestness 
and sympathetic understanding of the few did much to com- 
pensate for the box-office deticit. 

But this is digression. I started out to say that out of the 
New York plenty of the coming week we do not begrudge 
you even Mr. Forbes Robertson, who, in modern work, is 
undoubtedly the very best of English actors. This has all been 
said before in these columns, and it is a pleasure to know 
that this opinion anticipated your own verdict entirely. And 
I should be quite ready now to “sit up” if you had taken my 
word for it that Candida was the best piece of acting done 
on the New York stage last winter. Still, Candida grows on 
one, and another opportunity may be met more than half 
way. 

uitiine Candida has run its eventful course for the 
present, and this week gives way to another Shaw comedy, 
You Never Can Tell, which Mr. Arnold Daly has prepared 
for our entertainment and instruction. And, if one may judge 
from the reading, this piece promises to be even more in- 
teresting than Candida. Bernard Shaw may be made up 
largely of cussedness—who cares!—but You Never Can Teil 
is just brimful of those Shawisms, clever repartee, para- 
doxes, satire and delightful inconsistencies with which this 
humorous critic of life and morals delights to search every 
phase of society. His wit is as relentless as it is sharp, and 
no character is permitted to have your entire sympathy un- 
less it be poor Willtam, the waiter. 

Serious comedy is not often made out of a situation where 
a husband has been separated from his wife and family, 
through mere incompatibility, for eighteen years. Dramatists 
as well as ourselves prefer sentimentality with its graver 
consequences—tragedy. Comedy, on the other hand, lies too 
near common-sense to permit such a happy adjustment either 
of one’s mentality or one’s morals. But just how much 
humor the situation can provoke requires a Bernard Shaw 
to discover to us, and the result is as refreshing as it is new. 
There is, besides, a love affair, wherein the author makes 
the most of a favorable opportunity to have his fun with the 
feminine product of Twentieth Century Education—spelt 
with capitals, of course. 

It is still too soon to speak for the success of the pro- 
duction, for, when such fanciful creations take on flesh and 
blood—sometimes of a rather coarse quality at that—one’s 
preconceptions may be exposed to shock. Of Mr. Daly’s 
Valentine there is nothing to fear, after what he succeeded 
in doing with Marchbanks, and from the names made public 
we may at least hope that the cast will be a highly pro- 
ficient one. 

Another highly interesting announcement for this week is 
that Mr. Edward Terry will appear in his famous réle of 
Dick Phenyl in Mr. Pinero’s popular comedy, Sweet Lavender. 
This part, in which he appeared altogether some four thou- 
sand times in London and the provinces, will no doubt prove 
highly successful here. During last week Mr. Terry, in ad- 
dition to the fine old comedy, The House of Burnside, gave 
us that delightful bit of Pickwickian farce, to wit, the fam- 
ous trial scene, Bardell vs. Pickwick, a one-act play that 
followed refreshingly on the other sweet, sad comedy. As 
Sergeant Buzfug this favorite English comedian was quite 
inimitable, and his address to the jury brought the house 
ringing about his ears. Perhaps it was partly an apprecia- 
tion of the caricature of a familiar scene. The atmosphere 
of the piece was as thoroughly Dickens as it could be, while 
all the stage characters might have posed for the familiar 
Cruikshank drawings. Pickwick departed somewhat from the 
book and the quiet, effusive dignity of his character when, 
on hearing the verdict, he mounted the table and declared, 
“Not a damn farthing.” But then it helped the farce to 
wind up with a roar, as, of course, a farce should. 

The House of Burnside is an excellent study in “British” 
character, and if one or two of the more tedious speeches 
were cut, would make one of the best comedies in many a 
day. Mr. Terry's acting in this is exceedingly finished and 
has all those qualities of self-restraint that distinguish the 
modern school. Dick Phenyl is said to offer still more scope 
for his splendid abilities than this bluff ship-owner, and if 
this be true we have a really interesting performance to look 
forward to. Personally I should be quite content to see the 
House of Burnside unto the third or fifth time. 

_ Sir Charles Wyndham, who has been playing Mrs. Gor- 
ringe’s Necxiace for some weeks, will this week substitute 
the more or less well-known clever comedy of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, 7he Case of Rebellious Susan. This distin- 
guished actor might have played David Garrick throughout 
the entire season, but he generously preferred to give us a 
variety of his favorite réles, 

A still further announcement of unusual interest comes 
from the Belasco Theater, where Mr. David Belasco will 
present his new tragedy, Adrca, written in collaboration 
with John Luther Long, with Mrs. Leslie Carter in the lead- 
ing réle. The play deals with decadent Rome, and while the 
plot, characters and situation of the kingdom are all imagin- 
ary, strict fidelity to the period is promised. The barbaric 
splendor of the time will afford just the opportunity that Mr. 
Belasco revels in for elaborate stage mounting. And that 
Mrs. Carter will fulfil all his predictions we have no reason 
to doubt. Adrea, a princess, debarred from the throne 
through blindness, is in love with Kaeso, a tribune. This 
lover, however, is ambitious, and intends to marry her sister 
Julia, the reigning princess, and a wanton. Julia, in a fit uf 
jealousy, contrives to have Adrea marry the court fool. 
Later Adrea’s sight is miraculously restored, and, assuming 
her lawful throne, she meditates dire vengeance. Kaeso is 
condemned to scourging and death, but afterwards is killed 
by her own hand to spare him the humiliation of a public 
execution. War is then waged with her sister, who is finally 
slain, and her son, taken prisoner, is brought into court 
Adrea, seeing in the boy’s face the image of her lover, 
Kaeso, abdicates the throne in his favor, then, going to the 
window, voluntarily invites back the blindness. 

Certainly there are here opportunities enough for strong 
| emotional work, and if Mrs. Carter is equal to the task she 
| will score the triumph of her career. 

Miss Viola Allen continues her delightful production of 
| A Winter's Tale, and will in addition give us two matinee 
| performances of Twelfth Night. This is the piece that was 
| unfortunately interrupted last winter through Miss Allen’s 
illness, and those who were disappointed then will appreciate 
this opportunity, no doubt. 

Altogether, the week is the richest 
entire season, just as yours in Toronto is 





in prospect of the 
.ELW 





The crowded car was plunged in sudden darkness. “Guess 
they didn’t pay their gas-bill,” piped a small voice cheer- 
fully ; and in the laugh that followed the light returned, 
disclosing a well-dressed but very red-faced matron busily re- 
arranging her small daughter’s curls. 
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S I had had an interview with the old war-horse, 
the Mayor called me up over the telephone the 
other day and asked me why he had been over- 
looked. There seemed at the moment no reason- 
able excuse that would leave me free from the 
charge of partiality, so the natural result of my 

obliging compliance with his request for publicity is here set 

forth. 

He is an amusing little man, this mayor, a nervous, jerky, 
fussy little chap, who gets on to almost everything going, 
from a nomination to an interviewer's nerves. He got on 
mine almost before I had entered his office. This, as I 
learned afterwards, is caused by a trait of character which 
makes it necessary for him to lean on something, or some- 
one, at all times. I found him bobbing about his office, 
moving chairs and papers and brushing the dust from various 
pieces of furniture, in nervous anticipation of my arrival. 

“Good morning, good morning, good morning,” he jerked 
effusively, rushing forward and shaking my hand with startl- 
ing vigor. “Beautiful morning, beautiful morning!” he 
grinned. “Notice any snow on the sidewalk when you were 
coming in? It’s so hard to keep an eye on everything, you 
know—so awfully hard! Everyone seems to need spurring 
along—almost everyone. And yet they are good fellows— 
delightful fellows, every one of them. But then, we can’t 
let things stand still. Everything has to be kept humming. 
The days seem to get shorter every year we live—and yet, 
the work has to be attended to just the same. The people 
expect to have it done, and it is the people we're here to 


Oh, dear! Our tect 





fectly frank,’ he confessed, “it is because | always advocate 
the spending of tremendous sums of money—public funds.” 
“But surely the workingman doesn’t ” TI began. 
“Precisely,” he interrupted. “All anyone has to do to get 
the workingmen solid behind him is to propose some tre- 
mendous expenditure on the part of the city.” 
“But what reason can the workingmen have for desiring 
municipal extravagance?’ 
“It seems to me the philosophy of the thing is this: The 





















it, he is on hand at the polling-booths hours before the poll 





“Good mornin ood morning, good morning.” 
, 


this weakness of the workingman to spend money that he 
thinks doesn’t come out of his pocket?” 

“My popularity with the workingman—yes. But of 
course I have the support of many—very many—who are nat 
workingmen—all the best people in the city—the sound, sane 


serve—mayor, aldermen, controllers, men who sweep out the 
offices and all. We're all alike—one just as good as another 
—perhaps better—doesn’t make any difference—hustle—yes, 
that’s the thing—hustle every minute—hustle, hustle, hustle 
—keep going—always going—no time for rest in office hours 
—that’s my policy, and everyone lives up to it—good fellows 
—all good fefows—one just as good as another—no differ- 
ence—all alike—equal rights—no partiality—everyone work 
for his living—keep on the go—on the move—no chance ry 

“Say,” I interrupted in a kindly and soothing tone, raising 
a hand with a pacifying gesture, “you really should take a 
powder or a tablet for that. Some day when you're here 
alone, it may finish you before you can ring for help.” 

He stared at me in amazement for a moment—and actu- 
ally stood still. But with the next breath he was off again— 
rubbing his hands together, pressing me into a chair and 
wiggling himself back into his own. 

“What?” he grinned pleasantly. “What, yes, what do you 
fear? I*don’t suffer in the least, | assure you. What do you 
think 1 should take medicine for? As I have said, nothing 
agrees with me so much as work—hard work in the public 
interest. Everyone should work—work is the best of 
tonics—all alike—one just as good as another—no——” 

“Now there it is again,’ I warned. “Is Doctor Sheard 
within call?” 

“Why, why, why, what's the matter? What's the matter?” 
he smilingly jerked. 

“Oh, that—ah—that sort of—ah—verbal St. Vitus’ dance,” 
{ explained as gently as I could. “You know, that sort of 
torrent of words that pile on top of cach other—coming 
faster and faster all the time—don’t they ever get blocked or 
jammed?” 

He threw back his head and laughed. “Oh, no, no, no, no, 
no, no!” he assured me. “Never have the slightest trouble, not 
the slightest trouble. The chief thing that bothers me is my 
smile—at least, it used to bother me a great deal. It’s such a 


—they are with me to a finish. You see, I agree with every- 
one—I get a reputation for doing things because I’m always 
on the go—always on the go—no one ever 
sees me _ idle—I have the mterests of the city 
at heart—I show no _ partiality—in my eyes all are 
equal—I believe in equal rights and no favoritism—everyone 
has to do his duty—and I’m always on the spot to see that 
it is done myself—that’s it—I'm always Tommy on the spot 
—Tommy on the spot—always on the spot—always on the 
go—on the go—al——” 

“That reminds me,” I cried, and sprang for the door. 

As I passed into the corridor I could still hear him 
wrestling heroically with another of those terrible attacks 

JAQUES 








At Night. 


At night 

Che whirl of life grows still; 

The throbbing of the noisy mill, 
The pulsing brain and hands that till, 
At night grow still 


At night 

The stars come out and keep 

Their watch through all the hours of sleep. 
O’er dreaming land and solemn deep 

And those who weep 


At night 

We rise above the care 

And pettiness that all must bear, 
And breathe the calm and purer air 
That angels share. 


strain to keep it up all the time. It must never come off— 

smi‘e, smile, smile—that’s part of the business of a public 

official—it’s a public duty, | may say—and public duty is a 
oo 


— _ 


Judge—You are charged with beating your wife every 
morning before breakfast. What have’you to say for your- 
self? Prisoner—Well, you see, judge, that’s my best time, as 
I have to run for a car as soon as breakfast is over 
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The Mayor scratched at his beard 


thing that must not be shirked—no, it must never be shirked 
—we all must do our duty—all alike—no discrimination— 
ne 

I grasped the arms of my chair as I felt myself becoming 
hysterical. The Mayor observed my acticn, and broke off 
abruptly in the midst of his third attack. 

“It bothers you, I see—it bothers you—it makes you nerv- 
ous, the way I talk—my volupility gets on your nerves—my 
powers of oratory are too convincing—too overwhelming— 
Cy 

“Yes!” I shouted in desperation. 

“All right!’ he jerked—and then slowly began to change 
color—and continued to change color until he was positively 
purple. 

There was a long and painful silence. We both felt em- 
barrassed. I leaned back in my chair, stared straight at the 
ceiling and swung my foot uneasily, while the Mayor scratched 
at his beard and nibbled his finger-nails, 

“I must remember,” he said presently in a subdued tone, 
with apologetic manner. “I must remember not to use those 
words again. My, but didn’t they cause me a load of trouble 
just a few weeks ago! Yes, | must remember!” And again 
he lapsed into an unnatural silence. 

I was glad of the peaceful lull that had occurred. Be- 
sides giving my nerves a much-needed rest, it provided me 
with an opportunity to formulate a question or two which I 
had intended asking His Worship. 

“Have you any objection to telling me——?” I started. 

“Not the slightest in the world, my dear sir. Why, I 
have been waiting this last half-hour to be asked something 
I just love to be consulted as an authority on anything and | 
everything. Indeed, I spend a great deal of my time in tell 
ing the press what is what on all kinds of subjects, from | 
buying laughing-gas stock to international law. I consider | 
it a part of my duty—and whatever is my duty I——” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, as I observed the symptoms of an 
other attack, “I know all about that. What I want to know | 
is this: How is it that you get the laboring man’s vote? 
Why do the working men support you in preference to other 
candidates ?” 

“Well, now, really,” he modestly fenced. 

“The reai reason,” I warned. 

He glanced nervously around the room, to make sure that | 
there was no chance of our being overheard 
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workingman gets mighty little opportunity to spend money, | 
so when he does get a chance.to authorize someone to spend | 


is open, just waiting for his chance to make the dollars fly.” | 
“But does the whole of your popularity rest merely upon | 


people—all of them are with me—the painfully good people | 





“To be per- King Canute Ross: Sh! Forget it! Subside! 


_ —_—___ia— 






T was on a west-bound C.P.R. transcontinental train 
about a dozen years ago that | first met her. We met 
again the other day at a fashionable hotel, and she was 
graciously condescending. I knew she hadn’t forgot 
ten, for there was a quizzing twinkle in the innocent 

violet blue eyes that still retained the look of appeal 
ing helplessness that made me her bond-slave over half a 
continent. 

_Several of her Sunday school class, her puritanical-looking 
sister-in-law and her minister had helped her and her modes: 
little valise into the ordinary first-class carriage, piled their 
parting gifts about her on the seat facing mine, pecked un 
comfortable kisses at her pale cheeks, and waved spasmodic 
“good-bys” from the plitform for a quarter of an hour every 
| time a shunting engine in the union station gave forth a 
| “toot.” 
| Few of us, with the uncertainty of time-tables, have 
learned to say good-by properly at a railway station. A part 
}ing long drawn out has its disadvantages. When the last 
| long lingering hand-clasp has been given, it is trying to stand 
around dodging baggage-trucks and hurrying passengers and 
becoming the smoke-consumer for twenty minutes of severai 
energetically-puffing locomotives distributed under the station 
roof, believing every second that the agony is over. 

The situation got on the young lady’s nerves and she had 
|a good wholesome cry for ten miles after we left the Union 
| Station. With the sympathy of the man on the sunny side 
| of thirty | had devoted my attention during that first ten 
jmiles to the roof of the car and the whirling scenery whiz 
| zing past the car window; and wished I knew what to do 

When the handkerchief was withdrawn from the pathetic, 
| tear stained face, I felt 1 must do something, but with a sad 
| litle smile she declined my offer to open the window, with 
| the thermometer about twenty degrees below zero, and the 
train whirling north through a snow-covered world at forty 
miles an hour. ‘ 

Thus our acquaintance began. 

She was going straight through to Calgary—a six days’ 

(This adaptation of Kipling’s famous poem was not made | JOUTMEy at that time—where she was to be a junior school- 
by Hon. G. W. Ross, and he claims no credit for it. He | teacher in the frontier town, and she was to live with a mar 
does not even quote it in his campaign speeches.) ried cousia who “kept store.” This apparently was the line 
of her horizon of the future. After we got beyond North 
Bay and the barren rocks and stunted spruce of the North 
Shore grew oppressively monotonous, she told me lots in her 
simple, girlish way about her uneventful life of the past 
Her quiet home-life in Toronto, her Sunday school work, 
the last great difficulty in the choir, made evey a hardened 
wayfarer of the West interested in the last convention of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor, whose badge she wore 

I didn’t smoke for four days. I refused to understand 
suggestive winks from acquaintances of the far-flung West 
on board who bibulously broke the monotony of the journey 
in the smoking compartment. I sat and talked Christian 
Endeavor politics and grew to know the peculiarities of a 
| North Toronto exhorting minister and the respective merits 
}of the voices of a small but interesting choir, before Rat 
“The past is sealed with seven seals” | Portage was reached 5 : 

Election trial tales depart— The Thirty-nine Articles were slipping from me one by 
The ballotburiaes and the steal j} one, and on the third day—Sunday—lI joined feebly in that 

Gel leaay ta ban ihe heavy heart | tearful hymn as to the whereabouts of our wandering boy- 
Liberals all. revolt not yet: , on a particular night, led by the tuneful voice of the young 
Let us forget! Let us forget! lady. I was dreadfully out, but the blue eyes of the young 
girl repaid me for the scoffing sneers of my whilom com 
| panions of other, wickeder days as they passed to and from 
the smoking compartment. 

On board ship or a railway train the regard a man has 
for a pretty, soft-voiced woman grows apace. Before wi 
struck the prairte-land the longing for the jest and story, the 
time-destroying cigar and the joyous wine-flask of the smok 
ing compartment was swallowed up in the hope that I mig! 
stand well in the blue eyes of my demure little compagno 
For Liberal hearts that put their trust | de voyage F : 

In Larger Qutlooks and the like It might hav e been that my only memory of the blue-eyt 
All honest dust that bailds on dust, | girl would be of a pleasant acquaintance of a long railway 
And soothes when comes the time to strike journey if it were not for the fact that the car-door slamm«¢ 
For faithless deed and broken word, on ~ _ a ee ee a th 
ig en ae nay a lel : car platform the day after we lei innipeg said some 
Thy mercy on this Cabinet, Jord | thing that if properly sorted out and placed in a hymn wou 
| “ | have pleased her, but I had not arranged it for publicatio: 

Love. | And she heard me. Then she started to convert me. 
I was brought up an old-fashioned Anglican, but befor 

In the third act of the problem play, the wife and mistress | we struck Portage la Prairie the Archbishop of Canterbury 
}confronted each other at last. } was tumbling from his throne, the merits of the Book 
“He loves me best!” panted the wife Common Prayer were principally literary, and the thre 

“No, me!” hissed the mistress orders of the ministry, bishops, priests and deacons, merely 

“Faugh!” a system that had been overlooked at the Reformation 

“Look! te spends all his money on me.” When we reached Brandon she looked upon me as 
| “Pooh! He goes to five-o’clock teas with me. Greater | brand plucked from the burning. And I felt good. When 
|love hath not a man for a woman than that he go to five- |a man of twenty-seven or eight has three meals a day for 
lo’clock teas with her!” | four days steady served up on a dress-suit case one side of 

The mistress stagzered as under a blow. In the wife’s | which is held on the knees of a pretty girl and the other on 
eyes there was no pity; only triumph, and bitter hate | his own, and wakes up four consecutive mornings and sees 
on the seat opposite and only two feet away the bright face 
of a girl with long eye-lashes and lips that smile im their 
| sleep, he probably will feel good all day long 
| I was to go north from Calgary and on the last day | 
grew sentimental. And she was womanly, girlishly kind. 
| had only known her for five or six days, and time sets its 
limitations, no matter how fast a transcontinental train may 
travel. She had attempted to teach me that “Belief” was 
everything and I had gone little beyond believing in her and 
| the loneliness of life two hundred miles away from her 
A disappointment awaited her in Calgary. Her cousin 
and family were at Banff. He was expected that morning, 
but a wash-out had taken place in the mountains and he 
wouldn't be down until the next day 

We sat on the piazza of the Western hotel next morning, 
a warm Chinook wind making the air as balmy as an August 
day in Ontario, and she watched with intense interest the 
motley groups of painted Blackfeet and swaggering cow 
boys, English tourists and rough-garbed miners, the dashing 
cow-poniss and the stx-horsed freighters 

“Oh, how delightful everything is!” she said in girlish 
enthusiasm. “Who is that tall, handsome man with long hair 
and the big sombrero?” 
| “Don't be offended. He is coming over to speak to me 
I'll have to introduce him to you, or he'd never forgive me 
I’ve known him for years. He's not a bad sort. He is one 
| of the most reckless whisky-traders in the West. You know 
it is strict prohibition in the Territories. He is part owner 
in two saloons here and has a half-interest in a gambling 
saloon in Butte, Montana. He is what you would call a bad 
man, but he never did a mean thing in his life and would 
fight his weight in wild cats and beat ’em.” 
tee i j i / No wonder my companion of that trip of a dozen years 

. i} ARAL Me ago smiled quizzically when she met me the other day. She 
L/h iy I) URN married the man with the long hair and the sombrero. But 
| Wi) y A Mh) HY } lhe is the owner of a distillery now and speculates only in 
dy Vf Ya] / yt 
Yj Sy; Wf Hh Y oy Wy great influence and unquestionably influenced her husband 
tjjp yy I WH j ito abandon the old life e 


WH " y 
yj YN 4 stocks and real estate. His wife, I know, was a woman ol 
,j Wy 
YY, Uf Hp 
LU) 





i} are so troublesome! 





Let us Forget. 


God of our party—known of old— 
Forgotten in these later days— 
Beneath whose lenient hand we hold 
Our place and power, by means and ways 
that now sincerely we regret: 
Let us forget! Let us forget! 


Uncalled, our navy melts away; 

The Minnie M.'s a scarce old scow; 
Cap. Sullivan has had his day— 

The Premier does not know him now 
He helped us once, but yet—but yet- 
It were more pleasant to forget! 





[f, drunk with years of power, bereft 
Of all our former honesty, 
We've still the Larger Outlook left 
A cloak for all hypocrisy 
Though Tories fume and fuss and fret 
Let us forget! Let us forget! 








a a ine 
Dr. Soakem—Old Greenbacks was very sick from worry 

ing over his money. Dr, Poakem—Did you cure him? 1) 

poaabere Ves; I removed the cause of the trouble 
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Suspense. 





Little George, aged five, had been watching his mother 
bottling rootbeer in the kitchen. Having filled all the bottles 
on hand, Mrs. H went into the cellar for another. On 
her return she noticed the small boy had drunk the contents 
of one bottle, and in reprimanding him she said: “Georgie, 
don’t you know there was yeast in that beer?” Later she 
| happened to look out the window, only to see little Georg: 
pale as a ghost, sitting in the yard holding on to the grass 
with both hands 

“Why, Georgie,” she cried, “what is the matter? Why 
are you sitting on that wet grass?” 


| replied: “I am waiting to bust.” 





Omar Up to Date 





A book of verses underneath the bough, 
| A loaf of bread, a jug of wine and thou, 
Beside me sitting in the wilderness 
Tue jug for mine, the book and bread for theu 


TIDE STOP? 


Looking up at her with a thoroughly frightened look, he 
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WELL-KNOWN writer has 
called Vesuvius “the destroyer 
lhe disaster which 
buried Pompeii may be re- 

peated day—any hour— 

with far greater loss of life, for the be- 
it the volcano has passed its dan- 
ge to be a myth 
Pelée was far more peaceful during the 
ast fifty years, with its crater converted 
nto a beautiful lake and its sides lux- 
iriant with verdure. Vesuvius is never] 
juiet. There has not been a moment for | 
centuries when smoke and steam were| 
not issuing from it The boiling and | 
hissing of the molten lake in its crater | 
can be easily heard on the rim six hun- | 
dred feet above, by the terrified visitor 
Continually new crevices are opening| 
in its sides, through which issue gas and 
molten lava. Sometimes when entirely 
unexpected the surface has yawned at} 
of the tourist, and twice in the} 
he mountain has thus | 


Restless Vesuvius. | 


t cities, 





} 


ore stage 1s shown 








the feet 





lim it, from far away 
n the Bay of Naples, instinctively 
varns one of the danger. The sight of} 
he smoke coming from its crown even 

what the scientists are pleased to call | 
s “quiescent period” is uncanny and | 


awesome. But “familiarity breeds con 
tempt.” Vesuvius is one of the magnets 
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Is it past its dangerous period? Some 
t if the story of Pompeu, as 
told by Bulwer, is true in its descrip-} 
tion of the disaster, but without refer 
ence to that event th itbursts of th 
ist century give ample proof of its aw-| 
ful powe of destruction | 
The eruption of 1872 took the people |} 
iving at its base and the ientific ob 
server the mountain le mpletel 
by surprise With no warning what 
ever it of the crater came ma fj} 
flam n moke followed by hurling 
masses of red-hot rock and molten lava. | 
The lava formed into rivers which 
ished in their fiery fury down the 


mountain side at the rate of nearly a| 
mile a minute. Professor Palmieri, the | 
director of the observatory, was «aught 
in the structure, around which the ‘ava| 
flowed, leaving it as an island in the} 


Is indispensible for making SOUPS. Just 
stir in a teaspoonful of BOVRIL to every 
pint of home-made Soup and note the dif- 
ference. The nourishment, strength and 
flavour is enhanced in a marked degree. 
BOVRIL is the one perfect ready- 
made Soup Stock....... ... 


“NOTHING QUITE 
SO GOOD.” 








midst of a sea of molten lava. Thanks 
to its thick walls, the building was net 
destroyed, and for two days the inmates 
were imprisoned there, the heat rising 
to a temperature of 178 degrees. Pro- 
fessor Palmieri’s escape was considered 
so miraculous by the natives that until 
his death, several years 
thought him especially guarded by the 
Saints. 

During this eruption miles of vine- 
yards and a number of small hamlets, 
considered far beyond the danger line, 


later, they | 





certain fortunate ones is 
given in mature years the 
chance to be young again for 
an hour or a day or a: week. 
In nine cases out of ten the 
mature mind purses its lips 
and shakes its head and repeats with 
owlish stupidity, “Oh, no. I. couldn't. 
I'm too old for that sort of thing.” And 
so the wrinkles deepen and the hair 


grows grey and the eyes grow more | 


owlish, and the golden hour rejected 
never returns. But to those who keep 
always in touch with youth by countless 
sympathies and tendernesses, it is gala 
day when such an offer is made. 
“Come,” used a quaint old sweetheart of 
mine to say, “let us be happy peasants.” 
And we walked hand-in-hand, with 
swinging arms, and sang folk-songs to 
the autumn woods, or the budding 
spring, or the moonlit midsummer, or 
the crisp Arctic air of the frozen time. 
The other day some such demand 


| roused the everlasting childhood love of 
| fun and trolic, and away went we, in 





were literally wiped off the face of the | 


earth. 

The outburst in 1895 also destroyed 
considerable property and came without 
warning. When the important eruption 
occurred in 1900 the seismograph for re- 
cording predictions of such outbreaks 
had been placed in the observatory, but 
throughout it gave no warning what- 
ever, and again the flame and smoke is- 
sued after a comparatively quiet period. 

The opening of this great safety valve 
ranges from five hundred to seven hun- 
dred feet in width, according to the as 
tronomers, but is continually cha:tging 
It is not large compared with some of 
the apparently dead craters on the Pa- 
cific coast, which are over a mile long. 

Such was the force of the outburst in 
1872 that masses of rock actually forty- 
five feet in circumference were moved 
several feet. These measurements were 
taken by the scientists. During another 
eruption the coast of the Bay of Naples 
was found afterwards, by hydrograoh- 
Ts, to have risen between four and 
five feet 

These are some of the reasons why 
the world may receive the news at any 
hour of a catastrophe which will mak+ 
that of Martinique seem insignificant, 
for within a few miles of Vesuvius re 











ing the fifty thousand foreigners who 
year, thus court death, as already 
stated. The city of Naples is within 
easy reach of the mountain which over 
shadows it, while fifty thousand peas- 
ants toil in the vineyards on the slopes 
of Vesuvius itself 
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—Life. 
i 
Out Shoppiag. 
bes ve eee 
rramp, tramp, ‘ramp! 
With the morning clocks at ten, 


|; She skimmed the street with footsteps 


fleet, 
And hustled the timid men 
framp, tramp, tramp! 
ene entered the drapery store, 
And with echoing tread the dance she 
led 
All over the crowded floor 
She charged the throne where the bar- 
gains were 
nd everybody made way for her: 
Wherever she saw a painted sign 
She made for that spot a prompt bee 





wae old or whatever was 





it down and she looked it 
throurh 

Whatever it was that caught her eye. 

She'd stop and price and pretend to 
buy; 

But ‘twas ether too bad, too common, 
or rood, 

So she 414. ond she wouldn't and didn’t 
and would 

And rovrd the counters and up the 


s’oirs 

Tn attie and bhasement and every- 
wheres 

The eslee~en fainted and cashboys 
aranre4 


But #ff'! e+e shonped, and 
and shonred, 
T'll ren crew eiddv to see her vo 


shonned 


And bw-ond-by, when the evn wae 
low 

Formerer4 she Aroered her erry 
wry 

Anda +4 sent bore the enoti«e of the 
dav 


A eerel of etl and « han of three4 
Meht havre—_ten cente—and » A@ame 
belt dead 


s 
e over half a million souls, not count- | 
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our oldest clothes, early in the morn- 
ing, but not so early as to give one that 
“qualmy” feeling which haunts the 
whole day; just a nice nine o'clock 
“early,” after a nice breakfast, and, for 
one of us, plenty of time to see after 
tickets and seats and lay in a supply of 
newspapers, as if anyone read the morn- 
ing papers in second childhood days! 
It is only when one gets middle-aged 
and foolish and stupid about good times 
that one rushes for “the news.” It was 
a soft, brooding, cloudy morning, the 
bold strengthening sun dimly looking 
through thick blurrs of what would 


| later be a fleecy snowfall, the air still 


and soft and with that quality of dense- 
ness which makes one think “Snow, 
snow, snow,” and see the old woman 
plucking her geese, and the soft white 
down floating. “We may be late getting 
back. We may be snowed in some- 
where!” said one of us, not in the tone 
of apprehension or complaint of every 
day, but in a half-fearful, half-gleeful, 
wholly irresponsible voice, which told 
the world, if it cared to know, that we 
were children, just foolish youngsters, 
who cared not if the clouds fell or the 
train ran off the rails. 

* 

There is just one place in the world 
which the ingenuity of the desecrat- 
ing business touch cannot spoil. The 
trolley wires even, on a certain sort of 
day, when Our Lady of the Snows puts 
on her ermine, are simply strands of 
soft, fluffy white, strung like Arctic gar- 
lands, from one dark pole to another; 
even the poles on the windward side are 
frosted deep with a plenteous coat oi 
white; the bare, patient trees bend 
gracefully lower and lower as the gentle 
scraps of wonder-prisms, pure as an an- 
gel’s kiss, heap upon the boughs, ten- 
derly clothing them as for some stu- 
pendous nature-burial. There is nothing 
noisy or nothing impure abroad on 
such a day. The traffic slips by in 
ghostly stillness; even the pretty chime 
of sleigh-bells is dulled and evanescent 
Into some such world we descended fin 
ally, into the one place which nothing 
can spoil, and glancing to right and leit 
at the shapeless figures of trudgers 
through the snowfall, took our way, 
with the eagerness of a lover to his 
lady’s bower, as far as I was concerned 
and with wondrous anticipations on the 
part of the other grown-up child. Pre 
sently we stood still and looked, for the 
snow was not falling any more, and the 
almost midday sun, blinking through the 
heavy curtain of snow-cloud, faintly lit 
up the waters, yeasty, fawn-colored, ever 
hurrying over the shelves of sharp rock, 
through the narrow channel, to the great, 
awful leap into the river; rapids above, 
rapids below, and between them the 
leap, like the moment of a man’s death, 
the breathless, inevitable leap! Then 
did one of the children tell with lowered 
voice one of the legends of the place, 
and both the children gazed silently 
upon the rushing water, seeing a 
frenzied creature flinging his life into its 
merciless current. Beyond lay the path 
through the woods, so green and dim in 
its summer beauty, but not less lovely 
to-day as we stalked ankle-deep in snow 
under the brown, bare trees, watching 
the darting chipmunk, the saucy squirrel, 
the wee wild things that played and rol- 
licked in the bare branches, hearing in 
the near distance a muffled voice, a soft, 
deep, appealing voice, the winter voice 
of the great Fall. We met some weary- 
looking folk coming back, who had with 
them a real child, a little red-nosed boy 
who sniffled as he went, and at whom 
we looked commiserating and sympath 
etic. If he could have only been with 
us other children instead of with those 
stupid grown-ups who did not see tl 
squirrels nor the other thi: 
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and never told him that ball of grey 
fluff under the eaves of the summer- 
house was a real owl. And so. he 


sniffled, and the tears ran down his wee 
red nose, and he probably mourned the 
fate which brought him to Goat Island 


on a snowy day! 
* 


There never was anything Jovelier 
than Luna Island in her overdress of 
snow, sitting snug between the twin 
falls. as white, as soft, as beautiful as a 
baby’s dream of heaven. No one was 
there, and the world was hushed to the 
two children as they glided silently from 
point to point, feasting on the lovely 
picture of the “Sleeping Beauty.” Every 
tiny twig was fat and round with its 
load of snow, the paths were untrodden, 
the place a sacred place, The children 
felt a touch of awe Surround jt, as they 
went to and fro. Then the man-child 


} true to his nature, broke the spell by 


trying to snap off one of the snow-laden 
twigs, and even while he held the 
broken twig the woman-child looked 
and saw on the crest of the cliff a park 


| policeman taking note of the vandal act! 
| Away from Lura, the little Sister Is] 
| ands, across Goat Island by another 


woodland path, down through Prospect 
Park through the falling snow, and lo! 
the Incline Railway was “not running,” 
and 251 steps lay precipitous between 
the children and the river. When one is 





} 





a child one laughs at 251 steps, and it 
takes no time at all to go down! At the 
bottom, a poser! in the shape of a nasal 
intonation proceeding from an old chap 
in a blue uniform. “I won't take no re- 
sponsibility. No tourists ain’t been 
across yet. You can do jest as you 
please. It’s on your own heads if you 
get in trouble!” and several other pes- 
simistic wails and snarls. Anyone who 
knows children knows what we two did. 
Climb 251 steps again? Never! Per- 
haps we hadn’t our work cut out to 
scramble across the ice-pack without a 
path or a guide in a flurry of snowfall! 
Being again a middle-aged person, I 
condemn the children without mercy, 
but they had heaps of fun, and the man- 
child became instantly “Nansen” as he 
stalked and floundered ahead, pausing 
to haul the other one out of deep clefts 
and crevices into which she went with 
sudden flops, and out of which she was 
dragged, weak with fright and laughter, 
sometimes having to make sure the 
faithful gum shoes were still on, and 
not wedged a couple of feet below in 
the cleft ice. Finally there loomed 
through the snow the Canadian shore, 
with the Maid of the Mist very distant 
and superior on her stilts for the winter, 
and the winding wagon track to the 
upper world, to which no friendly in- 
cine railway was running that day. 
But just when the woman-child had 
sunk in a heap on a snowy log, proud 
of having been one of two to break the 
way for tourists across the Ice Bridge 
of 1905, but a trifle dismayed to find her 
knees absolutely incapable of not doubl- 
ing up under her weight, there came by 
a coal wagon and an old darky, and 
there happened an upheaval of gum 
shoes and drenched skirts and laughter 
and a sudden thump into the coal cart 
of what had been a child, and now sud- 
denly became a middle-aged woman, and 
a procession of the coal cart, with Nan- 
sen trudging at its tail, and so the two 
children came back to civilization! 
* 

But if one should continue to cumber 
the earth after these lapses into child- 
hood become impossible, such a day of 
fun and laughter, such a wonderful day 
of white purity and soft silence, such a 
strenuous hour, with the river below 
thirsting for one’s body to toss and 
bruise and deface, and the great, grand 
lall above, muttering warning and men- 
ace, and the mystery of the blinding 
snow, and the sudden slip between the 
cleft ice, and the rending of the nerves 
at being jerked back to the level, and 
every moment of the brief lapse from | 
the real to the more real, will make up | 
that sort of memory which leads to the | 
slow smile and the shake of the head | 
one sometimes sees in the aged. 

s 

They tell me that all sorts of lovely 
frocks and conceits are to appear when 
the Paper Ball comes off on St. Valen- 
tine’s night. Do you remember, a sea- 
son or so back, a wonderful exhibit.on 
of paper work we saw in a certain sniall 
shop? I should be inclined, wer? I 4 
beauteous débutante, to hunt up the, 
maker of those lovely shades and toilet 
tables and flowers, and achieve some- 
thing quite stunning in a ball gown, by 
her aid, if so be she is still in this vi- 
cinity. So many have asked me to sug- 
gest ideas for their dresses at the Paper 
Ball that the memory of this exhibition 
came to me. By the way, at a children’s 
bail in Melbourne a short while ago a 
little maiden who is Canadian-born, 
Miss Winifred Tait, wore a_ lovely 
nower dress of poppy petals, shading 
from deep red to palest pink, which was 
perhaps the most successful in the whole 
lot. The idea might be adapted in a 
great many ways, but I am going to try 
to hunt up the paper artist I referred 
to before, and when I find her, or if I 
find her, will let my girl friends who 
have written me know all about the 
matter. Would a “Valentine” be pretty, 
with Cupids and hearts and tinsel! just 
like the valentines our mothers used to 
get in their young days? 

Lapy Gay. 
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The above Coupon Must accompany every 
grapnro:ogical study sent in. Whe Kditor re- 
so correspondents to observe the foliowiny 

wes: 1. Grapholoyical studies must consist 
of ut least six lines of original matt. r, includ- | 
tag several capital letters. 2 Letters will be 
answered in their order, uniess under unusual 
circumstances. Correspondents ned not tuke | 
up ther own and the Editor's time by writ ng | 
reminders and requests jor haste. 3. Qu ta- 
tions, scraps or postal cards ave not studied | 
4. Pieaseaddress Correspondence + olumn 
Enclosures unless accompanied by Conpous 
@ ent studied, 
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Faith._Your writing shows honesty, | 
discretion, conventionality, and conser- 
vatism. You are cheerful, but not genial 
in disposition, and 1 think the troubling 
of your peace by vagrant impulse is 
sometimes felt. It is not a very finished |} 
gtucy, and needs experience and training. 
There is some affection and a good capa- 
eity for careful work if once fairly inter- 
ested. June 7th brings you under Gemini, 
& double air sign, needing wise and con- 
Stant control and singlemindedness, Per- 
Laps a little more receptiveness would | 
do you no harm. 


_R. H, S.—They “does,” or they should. 
if well pursued. They are not identical 
sc’ences. April 8th brings you under 
Aries, the leading zodiacal sign, a nre 
Sign, Strong, but often misdirected in 
enterprise. An Aries person will some- | 
times display the qualities of a battering } 
ram against what anyone else wouid 
kaow is an impervious obstacle. You are | 
rather cautious in dealings, and though 
@ bit open to _ intiuences, preferably 
tnrough the emotions, have great quality 
of persistence and power. You like con- 
genial company, and expand therein. All 
your impulses are optimisuc, and you are 
recuperative, ambitious, but not for 
power, not domination, rather the buoy- 
ancy to rise above the mass, the. trial, or 
the difficulty. lt should be a successful 
hand. 


Ada M.—Your frank and _ pleasant 
acknowledgment came very well on New 
Year s Day, when I opened it, expecting 
work instead of gratification, Probabi. 
Janet M. was easy to understand, I an 





having all sorts of luck, dear woman, 
most of it good, however. One generally 
aoes, if one works hard enough for it. 1 
wish you, in turn, the best of good things 
for 1905. There is an attractive curly- 
kew in your pleasant writing, 


Bunch.—Are you sometimes, ir our 
own mind, what is known in the Bowery 
as ‘‘de whole bunch” ? It looks that way | 
in your writing. Maybe its true, also! | 
Your study is manly, enterprising, cour- | 
ageous, good-tempered and generous in 
thought and action. I should with conti. | 
dence entrust you with a secret, tor your 
mind is reticent and your mode cautious | 
You can be happy in most circumstances 
because of adaptability, practical and 
contented mind and no aching to be ruler 
over anyone. There is some humor and 
love of amusement shown, and no taste 
nor talent for lgng-drawn argument 
While not a profound mind yours is a 
healthy and well-balanced one. 


Louisa.—Lady Gay is glad you liked the 
Labrador talk. It was, however, only on 
the fringe of things. One is so afraid of 
becoming _ tiresome. You’ see, living 
through an experience and hearing of it 
only are so different. Three of thi- season's 
Christmas boxes gave her rare pleasure. 
A little book of snapshots “Along the 
Way” from the young couple of the 
party, another from a pretty lady who 
had only done Newfoundland, and the 
most fetching calendar, ornamented with 
a photo of one of the little women of the 
Ship’s party, in oilsxins and a smile, in 
company with a picture of a lovely ice- 
berg—these gave great delight. Sally 
was easy—so are you. The study shows | 
dainty taste, much feeling, a trifle of am- | 
bition and a desire to appear to advan- | 
tage. You are frank, loquacious, some- 
times too trustful of f:iends (so calied), 
bright in perception and intuitive, with 
some business capacity and training. it 
is an eminently sympathetic type of char- 
acter, with all the gentler graces and 
some fine impulses. 


Teacher—I am one with you, poor lassie, 
I detest ‘the country,’’ unless it be som: 
other than Canadian. Our country dis 
tricts are seldom beautiful or interest- 
ing, and your work ism’t remarkably in- 
spiring. But so long as you have to da 
it, go at it with courage and good cheer 
That you like it is something, and there 
must be human types to study. You are 
pessimistic or you'd never trail thos 
thick down-strokes from your “C's 
There is a quality of persistence and 
some sequence of ideas which give 
strength to an otherwise unsettled dis 
position. July 6th brings you under 
Cancer, the Crab, and accounts for th: 
curious indirectness of your lines, which 
go every which way but Straight to 
point. You know the Crab’'s progress j 
very devious. You have ambition and 
reasonably careful method, and [| think 
the energy neceseary to get on. 


A Barrister, etc 
Am sure you needed it 


I grant the spanking 


Thanks for the 
| 
| 
| 


profane parody It shall be taken 
heart, 

Cinderella.—Concentration and decide 
cleverness are shown in this study Y 
are dominant, love power, and will prob 


ably do a good dea! to achieve rule. Y< 
are practical and will probably get 
value for what you give. There ‘ 
iginal force, energy, and a quality of j 
dependence, but not aggressiveness 
this study. Sentiment sometime ippe 
to you, and you like comfort and lux 
and have good taste, and some 
humor. Certainly one is mors 
an easy time than a hard one. The lat 
rouses the will to meet it, and that 
always a tonic. Many happy New Yea; 
to you. 
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What Has 1905 in Stere? 





What sort of a year is 1905 going t 
be? What is going to happen Is it 
going to be a prosperous or a disas 
trous year? Warlike or peaceful? Any 
calamities? Any deaths of great pe; 
sonages? Nothing is so interesting as 
a glimpse into the future, and this 
elimpre we are given, as usual. in the 
almanacs of Old Moore and Ranphas 
for 1905. 7 

Ol4 Moore starts by giving us a 
crystal Aisplay of the year in four 
scenes, Scene 1 shows him a savage 
fur-coated, thickly-clad crowd, desper 
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Sold only in lead packets. By all Grocers. 
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ate through taxation, bad government 
and war, trying to ciear the throne of 
a weak-minded autocrat. Bullets tly, 
and blood flows, but the people ao rot 
succeed. Obviously Russia is referred 
to. Scene 3 shows a sick-bed in a 
Royal dwelling. lt appears to be the 
sickness of one of our Own Royal 
Family, and the result is death, Let 
us hope that in this instance the pro- 
phet may be utierly at fault, 

In January Old Moore foretells a 
terrible disaster by tire in America, 
whilst in March a large fire is to occur 
in the city of London. Atout May 15 
a colliery disaster is due, and on about 
the 2fth there will be an appalling dis- 
aster in the United States. In July the 
Government will come near to defeat 
on “a warlike question,” and in No- 
vember a mighty ruler will pass away 
with tragic suddenness. 

According to Raphael, February wi'l 
see serious accidents by rail; there will 
be many deaths by fire and drowning, 
in which schools and places of amuse- 
ment will suffer. It fs a relief to get 
te July, which should find peace end 
prosperity in the land—a _ favorable 
month, with « beautiful harvest. 
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Blundering William 11. 








Here is another story from that very 
intimate book, “The Private Lives of 
William Il. and His Consort” 

“During the Christmas season of 1894 
her Majesty’s holiday humor was ser- 
iously disturbed by an epistle hauling 
the Kaiser over the coals for a speech 
he had made in Kiel, at the swearing- 
in of recruits, and which referred to 
the Battle of Vercella (i101 B.C.) as 
having been fought ‘between Germans 
and Romans’ (mistake No. 1), and 
where ‘the Romans were vanquished’ 
(mistake co. 2) ‘by the enemy's su- 
’* (mistake No. 3). 





“After pointing out half a dozen other 
Writer of the anonymous 
note—doubtless a woman—suggested 
that Auguste Vi ria buy her husband 
a small reference library. At the same 
time, the correspondent thankel ‘Wil- 
liam the Sudden’ for having garbled his- 
tory in order to pay hoinage to the 

rns of ancient France, ‘for,’ said this 
writer, ‘the barbaric tribe which op- 
osed the Romans at Vercella were not 
iermans, but Cimbri, or Gauls—that is, 
hey belonged to the same family as 
he French of to-day.’ Similar anony- 

ous notes addressed to her Majesty 
mptied the vials of sarcasm over the 
composer of the ‘Song to @egir,’ which 
latter, it was pointed out, was not a 
god of the sea, but a miserable land- 
lubber, who never had so much as a 
sniff of the ocean. 

“The Empress used to turn over these 
epistles to her husband with an aching 
heart; but if her Majesty, like most of 
her friends, hoped that these missives 
would make William more careful in 
the future, her expectations were not 
realized, for the Kaiser goes bravely on 
blundering, and exposing himself to 
ridicule.” 
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He’s Giving Free Les- 
sons in Jiu-Jitsu. 


Japanese Expert Explains How 
the Science Can Be Used 
for Self-Preservatiaon 
and Defence. 


Rochester, N.Y.—The free distribution 
of a new book which explains and makes 
clear the principles of Jiu-Jitsu in a 
manner unapproached by any American 
writer, Is creating a sensation among ad- 
mirers of the wonderful Japanese art 

Mr. Yae Kichi Yabe, who is a de- 
scendant of the ancient Samurai, and 
who knows all the jealously guarded 
secrets of Jiu-Jitsu, is setting Americans 
right in regard to this much misunder 
stood science 

Mr. Yabe, when interviewed at his 
office-suite, 420 A, 75 State street, Ro- 
chester, N.Y., stated he was pleased that 
his book had been so well received 

He said, “I meet so many people who 
have been misinformed in regard to the 
principles of my national system of phy- 
sical training and_ self-defence from 
reading books on Jiu-Jitsu written by 
Americans, that I decided to publish a 
book which explains Jiu-Jitsu in its true 
light and send it to my personal friends 
and acquaintances, but my friends told 
their friends about it and I find myself 
tlooded with requests for the booklet. 
lherefore, I decided that in return for 
the many courtesies I had received at 
the hands of the American people I 
would send a complimentary copy of my 
book to everyone who requests it.” 

“Do you intend to distribute these 
books free?” ; 

: e 

“Certainly—to any one who will write 
me for it,” he replied; “because I owe it 
to my country and to the honor of the 
Samurai to enlighten a misinformed peo- 
ple for whom the Japanese have the 
highest regard. Everyone who reads my 
book will be interested in my course of 
instruction and will understand why the 
Japanese attribute their courage and suc 

8s in a battle, their wonderful strength 

nd power of endurance, their low death 
rate and their material progress to the 
persistent practice of Jiu-Jitsu, and why 

is regarded by those who know it as 
the most perfect system of self-defence 
in the world to-day.” 

At least a score of prominent men 
who have read the book and were subse 
juently interviewed unanimously agreed 
that it should be in the hands of every- 
ne who valued their health and would 
knew how to defend themselves unarmed 
against every form of vicious attack. 
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Finest Quality Champagne Produced 


Walter R Wonham& Sons. Montreal. Agents. 








A Shoe for the 
Woman of Taste 





A dainty 
dainty boot. 
lacks distinction can easily 


footdeserves a 
The foot that 


win it. In both cases 
Queen Quality Shoes ap- 
ply. The wearers of Queen 
Quality Shoes stand one 
rung higher on the social 
ladder by reason of the 
aristocracy of their foot- 
wear. em 

This store has the sole 


right for Queen Quality 
Shoes 1n Toronto. 
All sizes, widths and 


styles, 


$3 75 


A few specials $4.00 


THE COMPANY 
ROBERT LIMITED 
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SUPERB ALE 
INVIGORATING PORTER 
DELICIOUS HALF-AND-HALF 


GoscRave Brewery (0. 


NIAGARA ST., TORONTO. 


And of all license Holders, 
Telephone Park 140, 




















Florida. 


Personally-Conducted Sour via Pennsyl- 
vania Kallread, 





Che first Jacksonville tour of the sea 
son via the Pennsylvania Railroad, al 
lowing two weeks in Florida, leaves 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washing 
ton by special train January 31. Ex 
curston tickets, including railway trans 
portation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals en route in both 
directions while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates 
New York, $50.00; Buttalo, $54.25; Ro 
chester, $54.00; Elmira, $51.45; Erie, 
$54.85; Williamsport, $50.00; Wilkes 
barre, $50.35; and at proportionate rates 
from other pomts 

Similar tours will be run February 14 
ind 28 

For tickets, itineraries, and full infor 
mation apply to ticket agents, or address 


Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
\gent, Broad Street Station, Philadel 
phia 
ieeeanieiianillad teeteiiatethaaias 
In another column will be found a | 
notice of an auction sale of $30,000 
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Singular Luck Attached to 
Opals. 


F the average person was asked his 
or her opinion of opals the reply 
would almost invariably be of this 
nature: “Opals are certainly very 
beautiful—but then, you know, it is 

so unlucky to wear them, unless 

happen to be born in October.” 
The origin of a superstition is always 

hard to find, and no exception can be 


made in the case of the one concerning | 


the opal. It is not unlikely that the wide- 
spread feeling of distrust with which the 
opal is regarded originated with the nar- 
rative of Donnerhugel in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel, Anne of Geierstein. It will 
be remembered how the mysterious Bar- 
oness Mermoine invariably wore in her 
auburn tresses a golden clasp which was 
ornamented with a superb opal. This 
gem, which she never removed except 
for a few moments while her hair was 
being combed, was possessed of a pe- 
culiar quality. 
came animated the jewel displayed a 
twinkling and flashing gleam that seemed 
to be emitted by the gem itself and not 


t : 
produced in the usual manner by the re- 


flection of external light. When the 
beautiful wearer was agitated by hasty 
or brief resentment dark red sparks 
seemed to flash from the mystic brooch 
as if it syfhpathized with its mistress’s 
emotions. 

The Baroness was particularly appre- 
hensive when any water was brought 
near it, and when, at the christening of 
her child, a drop of holy water lighted 
on the opal it will be remembered how 
the stone shot out a spark like a falling 
star and instantly became colorless. 

The Baroness sank to the ground with 
a cry of pain, and was carried to her 
chamber a dying woman. This mys- 
terious lady, who had appeared so sud- 
denly, disappeared as suddenly, for a 
few hours afterward nothing could be 
seen of the Baroness except a handful of 
light grey ashes. 

It may be considered improbable that 
so prevalent a superstition should he 
based on such slender grounds as a fairy 
tale in one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, 
but such appears to be the case, as it 
would be difficult to find an actual case 
where the wearers of an opal have been 
dogged by bad luck. Such stories are 
frequent, but their origin, like that of so 
many ghost stories, is probably entirely 
mythical. 

It is possible, however, that the so- 
called ill luck of the opal is due to the 
fact that the stone is a soft one, and if 
exposed to constant friction is liable to 
become loose and fall out. It is very 
necessary that opals should be securely 
set, but whatever the setting, it is al- 
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When the Baroness be- | 








ways advisable to give the stones a care- | 


ful scrutiny from time to time, and not 
expose them to undue wear and tear. If 
this is done there seems to be no valid 
reason why the opal should be regarded 
as bringing ill luck to the wearer. Judg- 
ing from history, the reverse seems to 
be the case. 

It is well known that Queen Victoria, 
who was blessed with proverbial luck, 
was very fond of these stones and pre- 
sented each of her daughters upon their 
marriage with a set of opals and dia- 
monds. It cannot be said that these 
marriages have been otherwise than 
prosperous. A lady in waiting once said 
to the Queen: 


“I am surprised, Your Majesty, that | 


you are so fond of opals, as they are 
known to be so unlucky.” 

the Queen’s reply was as_ follows: 
“Queen Elizabeth always wore opals 
and I have always worn them, and we 
have always found them lucky stones.” 

The opal, too, is a favorite stone in 
the German royal family. The former 
Empress Eugenie, on the contrary, 
steadily refused to wear opals of any de- 
scription, and her life was full of vicissi- 
tude and disaster. 

If we go back to the times of the an 
cient Romans we find no trace of any il 
repute attaching to the “opalus.” The 
esteem with which this stone was re- 
garded by them was very marked. 

“Of all precious stones,” writes Pliny, 
“the opal is the most difficult to describe, 
since it combines in one gem the beau- 
ties of many species, the fire of the car 


| buncle, the purple of the amethyst, the 


green of the emerald and the yellow of 
the topaz.” 

We learn from the same writer that 
the Senator Nonius possessed a valu- 
able ring, in the center of which was set 
an opal about the size of a hazel nut 
This ring was coveted by Mark Antony, 
Nonius, sooner than lose his pre 


| cious jewel, escaped from the country, 
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worth of high-class furs, being the stock | 


of W. Kahnert, Esq, who is retiring 
from the retail department of his busi 
to take place next Thursday, Jan 
19, afternoon and ev ening, and eV 
following afternoon and evening un 
til the entire stock is sold, at 89 King 
street west Messrs. C. M. Henderson 
& Co. will conduct the sale 
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“Tl can’t imagine anything more tire 
ome than spending an evening with the 
Dumleys.” “Well, just wait 


spend an evening with you.” 


suit! | 
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til! they ! likely 


carrying the ring with him as the sole 
relic of his fortune. He preferred exile 
with his opal to living in Rome without 
it 
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The Tuneful Liar. 


Another Record Broken. 


Little Johnny’s father’s gun 
Was an ancient, rusty one; 
Johnny got it out one day, 
When his parents were away 





Merely wishing to. be cute, 
He took aim and said he'd shoot; 
Said it to his sister Grace, 
Pointing at her pretty face 


Little Grace still has her head, 
She was not filled full of lead; 
Chere was nothing in the gun 
Chat her brother aimed for fun 
OR 





“When I accepted Jack he said he | '9&. in most cases,.a clumsy drauchte- 


was in the seventh heaven.” “Quite 
He's been engaged to six other 


girls this year!” 
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| house as if not contented with 


| lareements are atrocious lampoons on 
| their worthy subfects. 


| character. He may have atriven to ob 
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More Letters 


From Lithia. 





Y DEAR PAL,—I was very 
pleased to get your letter, 
but how dreadfully your 
spelling has gone off. You 

, spell “fight” with three 

stone choppers and a dicky bird, whereas 
everybody knows that there are only 
two choppers in “fight,” and the bird is 
only added for the feminine. Really, 
my dear, you will have to go to school 
again. 

Talking of school reminds me of my | 
own troubles. My license has unfortun- 
ately been taken from me. I consider | 
the decision most unjustifiable. But | 
when I appealed the magistrate said he | 
was there only to administer the laws | 
and not to make them. I told him} 


straight out that if I had my way I'd! 
administer a thick ear or so, and I knew | 
After I | 


who would get ‘the first one. 
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Our audience 


very 


had said that the magistrate ordered me | 
out of court, and in the ensuing scuffle 
I bit quite a large piece out of a fat | 
policeman. My husband, who always | 
takes a practical common-sense view of 
matters, waited outside for the magis- | 
trate afterwards. But the wretched fel- | 
low was too well guarded, and my poor | 
hubby has been in bed with a twisted | 
neck for the last two days in conse- | 
quence. The whole thing wasn’t worth 
making a fuss about, and, as I explained 
in court, I had only acted under the 
greatest provocation. On Tuesday af- | 
ternoon several of the boys stood up all 
at once and let half a dozen mice loose 
in the-schoolroom. I’m not what you’d 
call a timorous young person. I can 
hold my own in a straight fight, and I 
have had tussles with mammoths and 
pterodactyls and other fearful wildfowl. 
But somehow a mouse always scares 
me. In the heat of the moment I 
rushed among the young ruffians and 
sloshed out blindly, and when I came to 
sort out the wreckage I found that two 
of them, at least, were too far gone to 
be of any use to themselves or to any- 
body else. So, of course, I just threw 
them away, and resumed class. Nothing 
more would have been heard of the in- 
cident if the boys’ fathers hadn't come 


much of it. However, after a long talk 
my husband found that the stranger was 
actually making a living by going round 
talking to people; and it seemed to him 
that we might do something of the, sort 
ourselves. As he said, if you can’t do 
the right thing yourself, you can al- 
ways show other people the way. It 
doesn’t cost anything, and it looks as if 
you meant well, anyhow. So we took 
up a pitch outside a place where beery- 
don is being sold just now in large 
quantities, and my husband got up and 
spouted in loud and aggressive language 
while I stood by with a collecting-bag 
ready to go round and scoop in a few 
chips as soon as the crowd was big 
enough. Unfortunately, our audience 
was a very small one all the time. It 
consisted mainly of a man and a boy, 
and we afterwards learned that the man 





small one all the time. 

was stone deaf, and the boy had come 
there on the chance of being able to 
pick something out of the collecting-bag, 
instead of putting anything in. My poor 
hubby talked till you could hear his 
voice rasping in his throat like a piece 


of sandpaper, but there was practically | 


no encouragement. 


Just as we were losing heart, the pro- | 


prictor of the beerydon shop came out 
and invited my husband to come inside 
and have something instead of talking 
there, as the noise he was making in- 


terfered with business. So we went in- 
side, and I had some cranberry water 
and my hubby had some beerydon. He 
said he wouldn’t have sold the thirst he 
had on him for half a dollar. I think 
he enjoyed himself most thoroughly, as 


he is rather partial to beerydon, and | 


having an exceptionally dry throat he 
was able to avail himseli of the proprie 
tor’s hospitality most generously. It 
was rather lucky in one way that w: 
have no home to go to, as I’m sure I 
should never have got him there 
When I pointed out to the dear fellow 
that if he went on like that our pros- 
pects of making another home would be 


rather slight, he said he didn’t mind if } 
When he | 


‘ had plenty of beerydon inside, he didn't | 


he never had a home again. 





i think he enjoyed himself most thoroughly 


up and talked in a high-handed way 
about objecting to having their sons 
killed; and when I said rather abruptly 
that I would do them up as well if I 
had much of their sauce, they went and 
complained to the authorities with the 
result mentioned. 

The consequence is that we are now 
quite stranded; and although we have 
tried one or two ways of making a reg- 
ular income, there is really no satis- 
factory progress to report. Yesterday 
my husband was consoling himself with 
a little beervdon in the middle of the 
street when a lean and hungry-looking 
person came up and began to talk to 
him. It seems that there has been a 
League or something of that sort started 
by people who never feel thirsty, and 
the idea is to persuade other people to 
try and not feel thirsty as well. The 
lean and hungry person said he was a 
member of the League, and he told my 
husband he was having too much beery | 
don. My husband said that couldn't be | 
so, as in his opinion you can’t have too! 








Place for Family Portraits. | 

| 

ASHION seems to have set her, 
variable face against the 

“artist” who thrived a few 

years ago by making en- 

larged copies in crayon of 

farnilv portraits. Those 

crayon portraits, encased in gorreous 
frames, still adorn the parlor walls in 
many homes where the elder fashions 
have not given wav under the modern- 
izing and improving touch of the 
danehters of the household. The 
sitting in the parlor, is con- 
fronted by the likenesses of all the 
dead and gone members of the family 
who still, literally, hang about the 
their 





sepulchres. 
For the most part, these crayon en- 


The artist be- 
man, usually simplified his task by 


ironing out the faces which he por- 
trayed, and omitting all the marks of 








care what he had outside. He sang the 
company a little song after a while, and 
when it was done he insisted that he 
had had an encore. I pointed out to him 
that what he had mistaken for applause 
was merely the noise of a rather untidy 
fight that was taking place between a 
few of the customers in the background 
My hubby said that he was much obliged 


to me for mentioning it. He said he 
hadn't noticed it, and that he wouldn't 
miss a little function like that for 


worlds. I tried to dissuade him from 
taking a hand in the game, but without 
success. And I must say that he made 
a good many of them pretty dismal be- 
fore they finally taid him out. I just got 
to the scene of the scuffle in time to 
prevent him being done up altogether 
As it was, I had to sit up with him for 
two nights; and though, of course, that 
sort of thing is very romantic and pic 


turesque, it doesn’t bring the prospect of | 


a home any nearer 
Your affectionate friend, 


—Pick-me-up 


LitHta 


~ ~~-se 


tain a resemblance to his originals 
but he seldom succeeded. The crayon 
portrait at its best merely looked Iike 
someone who looked like the orietnal 
A stiff neck and a simper were thrown 


}'nto all the portraits without § extra 
charge, 
Tt is well enough to preserve por- 


traits of relatives, and even to hane 


of Mikosch. ’ 








them on the walls, but why thrust / 
them into the faces of every caller? | 
Such pictures are of tnterest o.ly t 

members of the family, and they| 
virht. therefore, to be kept tn the| 
nenetralian to which onlw members of 


the family have access. They are fam- 
‘vy matters, intimate mementoes, and 
their proper place ts in the bedrooms 
the private family sittine-rooms, and 
the halis unstairs, and ont of the way 
A portrait by Reynolds or Gaine- 

eroveh or Lawrence mav well he dis- 
niaved ina drawtne-room, for it has an 
‘nterest as a work of art Rut the 
"hotoeranh or eravon portrait of a 
relative means nothine to strangers 
vhoa eome to the house. and it is ab- 
1 to eet it before their 
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vee 





Baron Mikesch, the Scape- 
goat Wit. 





N Germany anything unwittingly 
humorous or ridiculous is charged 
to the account of Baron Mikosch, 
the legendary scapegoat of Teu- 
tonic wit. And yet Mikosch was 
not always so big a dunce as he was 
made out to be—sometimes it is strongly 
suspected that he is laughing in his 
sleeve at those who think they are get- 
ting the better of him. Here are a few 
of his sayings and doings: 

On the tower of St. Stephen’s Church | 
in Vienna are two clock-faces, and on a 
certain occasion Mikosch was regarding | 
them when a stranger asked him how it 
came that there were two faces to the 
clock. | 

“Well, you see,” said Mikosch, “the | 
reason there are two faces is that in 
case one person happens to be looking 
at one face the next person needn’t wait 
for him to get through.” 


Mikosch once made a bet that he 
could eat ten apple-dumplings at one 
sitting, if the other party would pay for 











the accompanying wine. After the ninth 


dumpling, however, he declared himself | 


beaten. Sadly he regarded the tenth 
dumpling, which still reposed on 
plate. Shaking his finger at it, he said: 

“Ah! If I’d known you'd be left over, 
I’d have eaten you first.” 

iMikosch invited a timid old man to 
accompany him in his carriage across 
the country. 

“Are you a good driver?” he inquired 





“I should say I was!” replied the 
Hungarian indignantly: “If I hadn't 
been, do you suppose I'd have been able 
to overturn the carriage the way I did 
recently without hurting anybody?” 


In payment of a transaction Mikosch | 


received several light-weight gold coins 
In order to get rid of them, he promptly 


proceeded to the meat market and made | 


some purchases. The peasants from 
whom he bought, however, refused 19 
accept the coins. 

Just let me have the money-scales,” 
said Mikosch, “I’ll show you how little 
they are lacking in weight.” 

Taking the scales, in the one pan he 


placed the correct weight of the gold | 


coin and in the other the light-weight 
piece, together with a kreutzer, the 
smallest Austrian coin. The two pans 
now exactly balanced 
“Who would have 
the astonished peasants 
a kreutzer lacking, it doesn’t 
Hand over your money.” 


believed it!” said 
“If there’s only 
matter. 


Late at night the humorist inquired of 


an man on the street as to the time of | 


night. Quickly giving him a box on the 
ear, the man addressed said: 

“It has just struck one.” 

“What a lucky dog I am!” said Mi- 
kosch, rubbing his ear. “If I'd asked 
him at twelve o'clock he’d have given 
me twelve cracks.” 





Mikosch saw a street in Vienna cov- 
ered with straw, and inquired as to the 
cause. He was informed that a rich 
woman lived on the street, and that 
she was ill straw had been laid down to 
prevent her being disturbed by the nois: 
of the traffic. Mikosch made a mental 
1ote of this, and after returning to his 
country-place he had straw spread in 
the courtyard so as not to be disturbed 
by the lowing and grunting of the farm | 
animals | 

Mikosch’s servant Janosch came 


as 


one | 


| day to him with a prayer for forgive 


ness. 

“Well, what have you done now, you 
stupid?” cried Mikosch 

“Oh, your honor, I let your coat fall 
out of the window while brushing it.” 

“Yes, but just think,” cried Mikosch 
joyfully, “what a fortunate thing it was 
I didn’t have the coat on!” 


Mikosch’s pet dog Hector was lost 
Its master had printed a number of not 
ices descriptive of the dog, and after 
they were ready he said to the printer 
“Stick them up now all around the city, 
but right low, so that all 
see them.” 


the dogs can } 


to his 


that a 


“Tell this,’ 
friend 
mule goes to 
‘Gee!’ and to 
“ay 

oF can't 
“Why is it?” 

“What a dunce you are, Schandor!” 
said Mikosch. “Why, every mule knows 
why = 


me said Mikosch 
Schandor. “How is it 
the right when you 
the left when you 


crs 


cry 


imagine,” said Schandor 


‘To-day it’s going 
friend to Mikosch, pointing t 
“Whenever the yond 
points toward the south it’s sure to rain 
and whenever toward the north we'll 
have good weather.” 

A few days later Mikosch was 
ered on the roof of his barn busily tying 
the weather-cock so as to point toward 
the north 

“What are you doing up there?” in 
juired some one , 

“I’ve got to make a trip to-day,” was 
the reply, “and I want to be sure of fine | 
weather.” 


to 





weather-cock 


discov 


Mikosch met his friend Schandor, 
whom he had not seen in a long time 
Thereupon the following 
took place between them ‘ 

Mikosch: “Hello, Schandor! 
goes it?” 

Schandor 
ried.” 

“Ah, that’s good!’ 

“Not altogether good.” 

“Why, how's that? 

i married an old 

Ah, that’s bad!” 

‘Not altogether t 


conversation 


How 


“Thanks—I've got mar- 


woma' 


bad.” 

‘Why, how’s that?” 

‘The old woman had a house 
“Ah, that’s good!” 

“Not altogether good 
“Why, how’s that?” 
“The house burned down 
“Ah, that’s bad!” 

“Not altogether bad.” 
“Why, how's that?” 
“The old woman burned 
‘Ah—that—is—good !” 


ip with it.” 


Wruoram Wattace WrrererocKk 
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St. Andrew's 
College == 


ead Day School 
Strong staff 
Nine Masters in 
residence 
Thereugs instruction 
Jaaior aed Upper 
FOR ... Schooi 


Separate Kesidence 
for Juniors 
Beys prepared for 
Universities and 
Military College 
Re-opens after 
Christmas on Jan 


Macdonald, M.A. 
Princ: pal 


St. Margaret’s College 


Torento. 


A bigh-class Boarding and Day School for girls in 
aneugttenally fine surrou adern equipment. 
Specialists of Raropean training and of the highest 
professional standing in every department. Careful 
home traiaing. Pupils prepared fer all musica! exam- 


u 


Toronto, Ont. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


Mae. Gaores Dicxson, Lady Principal 
Gsorer Dickson, M.A., Direstor. 
Gave osioet Upper Camada 
ege. 


WINTER TERM 


in all departments of 





| Tike ERICA 
TALE 


Y. M.C. A. Building, Toronto, Ont., wil! commence 


= January 3rd 


Catalogue and al! particulars free. 


W. BROOKS, Principai 





Usin’ Up th’ Scraps. 


It’s queer what Auntie Beck our cook 


Can make with all th’ scraps 
She jes’ gits out her little book 
An’ reads it, while she taps 
An’ beats em up witl her big spoon, 
shen pours em in a pan, 
An’ shets 'em in th’ stove, an’ sez 
Chere, now, my uttle mant’ 


She bustles roun 


an’ pokes th’ fire, 
An’ opens up th’ door 
T’ find out if th’ puddin’s done 
Or has t’ bake some more 
But, oh, at last! she takes it out 


is somethin’ good 








An’ when I taste it, sweet an’ brown 
An’ all puffed up in hills, 

I wonder how she makes sech good 
stuff out of little pill 

Of bread, an’ crumb of cake, an’ milk 
An’ raisins in a pau 

“It's all,” sez Auntie, “in th’ art 
f mixin’, little man!’ 

An’ then she sez: “An’ life is all 
Like that from day t’ day; 

Some folks, they save th’ little scraps 
Some throw ’em all away; 

Some make th’ sweetes’ puddin’ from 
Th’ scrapin’s of th’ pan 

a? wee 


| hat is, if they has learne 
Lo mix | nat 


em, littl 



















Effervescent 


Salt 


contains all the tonic lax- 





ative principles of fresh, 
Children, as 
well as grown folk, may 


ripe fruits, 


get its mild, gentle action 
on stomach, liver 
bowels, without 

ill-effects resulting. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS, 253 AND 60C A BOTTLE 


and 
fear of 











| 
Anecdotal. | 


Every schoolboy is familiar with the 
saying of Benjamig Franklin, as the 
group of anxious-faced, yet loyal, men, 
stood around to sign the immortal De- 
claration of Independence: “Now we 
must all hang together, or we'll all hang 
separately.” But the rejoinder of the 
signer, Benjamin Harrison, to the above 
witticism is not so well known. Harri- 
son, a portly man, looking down over 
his ample proportions, replied: “Yes, but 
when they drop us off at a rope’s end, 
some of you lightweights will be kick- 
ing and suffering long after I'm done 
for " 

* 

Commissioner Woodbury of the New 
York Department of Street Cleaning 
tells this anecdote of a friend of his who 
was walking through Central Park the 
other day: Being in somewhat of a 
hurry, he started to cut across the grass 
at one place, but was stopped by a park 
policeman, who remonstrated with him. 
“What difference does it make?” asked 
the New Yorker; “the grass is half dead, 
anyway.” “Sure, an’ what if it is?” re- 
sponded the indignant guardian of the 
peace; “if yez had a sick friend would 
vez be takin’ a walk on his stomach?” 

* 

J. Stanley Todd, the portrait painter, 
was talking about the beggars of dif 
ferent lands. “I have met,” said Mr. 
Todd, “beggars of every des¢ription— 
shy beggars, blustering ones, old beg- 
gars, robust ones—but the most remark- 
able beggar of the lot was a man whom 
I never met, yet whom I never, assur- 
edly, will forget. All I saw of this beg- 
gar was his hat and his chair. The chair 
stood onacorner of the Rue St. Lazare, 
in Paris. The hat lay on the chair with 
a few coppers in it, and behind the hat 
was a placard reading: ‘Please don’t for- 
get the beggar, who is now taking his 
luncheon.’ ” 





s. 

Once, during his second term, Grover 
Cleveland was asked to speak at a func- 
tion in a certain town, and when he ar 
rived at the depot the wind was blowing 
1 gale, sleet was driving, and hailstones 
1early as large as marbles were fiercely 
falling. Of course, the inevitable brass 
band was there, and at the sight of the 
President the performers struck up with 
ill the strenuosity at their command 
‘That is the most realistic music I evar 
eard,’ remarked Cleveland. “What are 
hey trying to play?” asked Secretary 
Olney, who accompanied him. “Hail to 

Chief!” replied the President, with a 
heerful smile 





> 

teacher in an 
eived the 
patent a few 


uptown school re 
following from a complaining 
“Sir,—Will you 
for the future give my boy some 
somes to do at nites. This is 
what he brought home to or three nites 


lays ago 
piease 
eesierT 


) igo: if fore gallins of bere will fill 
thirty-to pint bottles, how many pint and 
half bottles will nine gallins fill? Well, 
we tried and could make nothing ,of it 


ill, and my boy cried and sed he would- 
-k without doing it. So I had 

1 nine-gallin keg of bere, 

ld ill afford to do, and then 


wed a lot 


} 
nt gol 





which I cou 





ind borro 
randy bottles, beside a few we had by 
mptied the keg into the 
vottles and ther were nineteen, and my 

y put that down for an answer. I 


yweell we 


Ball .., 
Programmes 


All the very newest and most 
correet ideas are to be found 
here. We make a specialty of 


Programmes, At-Home 
Cards, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations, 


Musicales, Menus, etc. 





We are at all times pleased to 
have patrons inspect our im- 
mense stock. Suggestions 
and advice gladly given. 
Specimens of our high-class 
engraving sent free on request. 
All orders by mail receive 
prompt personal attention. 
When ordering by letter kindly 
mention probable quan ity re- 
quired. 


Wm. Tyrrell 
& Co. 


7 and 9 King St. East 


Torento. 


HER 





TORONTO SATURDAY 


FIRST VISIT TO A POLICE COURT. 


NIGHT. 


Old Lady—\What a villainous-looking man the grisoner is! 


Friend—Hush! 


That’s not the prisoner. 


That’s the magistrate! 





don’t know whether it is rite or not, as 
we spilt some in doing it. P. S.—Please 
let the next one be water, as I am not | 
able to buy any more bere.” 

s 


A London mother heard terrible 
shrieks from the nursery, and rushed up 
to inquire. In the middle of the floor 
sat Jackie and Ethel, voices uplifted. On 
the table sat the senior, Thomas, aged 
eight, with his mouth full. “What’s the 
matter, children?” cried mamma. “Boo 
—o—o! we were playing Garden of 
Eden,” sobbed Ethel. “Yes,” said 
mamma, picking Ethel up; “I told you 
the story yesterday. But why are you 
crying over it?”’ Ethel stopped her tears 
and pointed furiously at the brother on 
the table. “God’s eat the apple!” she 


A friend of Joseph Sharts narrates 
the following conversation overheard be- 
tween two fellow-townsmen of the au- 
thor: “Heard what Joe Sharts is doing 
now?” “Lawyer, aint he?” “No; he’s 
cut that out now. He's writing fiction 
for a living.” “What?” 
tion—stories, you know.” (After a sol- 
en pause)—‘“Don’t it beat thunder 
folks’ll do for a 


“Writing fic- 


what some little 
money !” 


mn 


The Slaying of Holofernes. 





[The following passage from Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s poetic play, Judith of 


with the verses. The arm of Hono- | 

FERNES slips from his breast and falls 
over the. side of the couch, the flagon 
which he has retained in his grasp | 
clashing on the floor. JupitH rises, 
startled. | 

My lord? . He sleeps! 

ing be his dream! 

[She advances a Step outside the tent, 
grasping the folds of the looped cur- 
tain in one hand, then turns and gazes 
upon HOLoFERNESs. | 


Unend- 


The ignoble slumber that has fettered 
him ° 

Robs not his pallid brow of majesty 

Nor from the curved lip takes away the 
scorn. ; 

{Lets the curtatn fall across the entrance 

. to the tent.] 
Bagoas shall not awaken him at dawn! 
[Pauses.]} 

O broken sword of proof! 
trayed! 

In me he trusted, he who trusted none! 

[Pauses again.] 

I did not longer dare to look on him, 

Lest I should lose my reason through 
my, eyes. 

This man—this man, had he been of my 
race, 

And I a maiden, and we two had met-— 

What visions mock me! Some ancestral 

sin 

left a taint of madness 

brain. 


O prince be- 


Hath in my 


Ingenious Remedies for In- 
somnia. 





IRST of all, says Dr. Marion M. 
George, an expert on the sub- 
ject, the bedroom should be well 
ventilated, cool, sparsely furn- 
ished, not lower than the sec- 

ond story, and having windows facing 
the east or south. The bed should be 
somewhat hard, the  bed-clothes suf- 
ficient to maintain the bodily heat with- 
out unduly confining it, the room dark, 
and the silence complete. 

Physical culture exercises ar= 7dyo- 
cated before getting into bed and after 
rising. These instructions include the 
following: Put out the light, and witi 
closed eyes stand beside your bed fer 
from five to twenty minutes; at tne 
same time sway your body and head 
around, or swing your arms slowly back 
and forth at your side, until you feel 
that it would be a relief to lie down. 

If troubled with nervousness or weak 
digestion, be careful of what you eat and 
drink for the evening meal. 

It is advisable for children and aged 
persons, and others who retire early, to 
eat only a slight supper. 

Cakes, preserves, jelly, tea and coffee, 
so often served for the evening meal, 


are especially to be avoided, as are also 


forms of fried food. 


The following dishes 


are advised: 


Green salads of all kinds, cereals and 
and milk, 


milk, cornmeal porridge 
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Art Workers in 
Lighting 


Fixtures 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 








Oxley-Enos Co., Limited 
94 King oo 


BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING, 
MONTREAL 








Teacher's 
“HighlandCream” 


Pr he Cream ot Scotland’s Best” 


It’s good 


A Blend of Scotch 
without equal 


From Foy’s, Wholesale. 
From Micuie’s, Retail. 





On Supercilious Contempt for 
Former Generations. 





EN have learned a great deal 
during the past two hun- 
dred years, especially in the 
domain of physical science, 
and one of the by-products 

of this learning is a self-complacent 
contempt for the narrowness and super- 
stition of past ages. The historians 


Chis night to be Thy instrument! Dear 
her to sit down on the edge of the Lord 
a i , 
couch Then takes the cup and! Look down on me, a widow of Judea, 
_ drinks.) A feeble thing unless Thou sendest 
Sweet vision, ‘tis a medicine that cures, strength ! 


Were I not I, I would unbind my hair 


Bethulia, in which Nance O'Neil has| And let the tresses cool his fevered 


been appearing in New York, is said by | cheek, 

one dramatic critic to be the play's | And take him in my arms—Oh, am 1 

“principal justification for stage répre- mad? ' ; | 
sentation.” The play follows closely the | Yonder the watch-fires flare upon the | 
Bible story, which records how Judith, walls. 
a widow of Israel, went into the camp | Like red hands pleading to me through 

of the Assyrians, and, snaring the chief- } the dark; 


captain by her beauty, -slew him, and | 
bore back his severed head in triumph]: | 
HOLOFERNES— 

In the full compass of my thirty years 


There famished women weep, and have 
no hope 
The moan of children moaning in the 


? streets 
At no one time have I so drunk of | Tears‘at my heart. O God! have I a 
wine. heart ? 
[Hovorernes, who has fallen back om) Why do I falter? [Kneeling.] Thou 


the cushions, raises himself with effort 
on his elbow. He passes his arm 
around JupITH’s watst and constrains 


that rulest all, 
Hold not Thy favor from me that I seek 


Grief will it cure and every ill, save love 


" A woman such as I slew Sisera. 
Who first did think to press it from the 


he hand that pierced his temples with a 


grape? nail 

{He stares vacantly at JupiTH, as if he | Was soft and gentle, like to mine, a 

had half forgotten the question.] hand 
Jupita—_ ; Moulded to press a babe against her 
My lord, I know a pleasant-thoughted breast! 
verse, , Thou didst sustain her. Oh, sustain 
| An old-time legend of an ancient king, Thou me 
a; 
| 


The first on earth that ever tasted wine, 





of wine and | 





That | may free Thy chosen from their 
chains !— 

Each sinew in my body turns to steel, 

My pulses quicken, I no longer fear! 

voice | My prayer has reached Him, sitting 
there on high! r 

The hour is come I dreamed of! 
for thee, 

O Israel, my people, this for thee! 


Who drank, and from him cast ihe grief 
called life 
HoLoFERNES (confusedly)— 
Say on, I hear thee, though thy 
seems far 
Art going? Nay, I see 
stirred 
1 am the plaything of vain fantasies! 
{[Jupira looks at him with curtous im 
tentness for a few seconds, then gently | 
removes his arm from her waist, and 
seats herself on the tabouret at his 
side. A faint orchestral accom 
panwment as JuDITH recites 


thou hast not This 


[soft orchestral music. JupitH rushes 
wildly into the tent, closing the hang 
ings behind her. The boom of a gong 
is heard and a sentinel near by cries 
“Midnight! Midnight! All is well!’ 

| A second sentinel, further off, takes up 
| the cry, which is repeated by a third 


very 


JupirH- 


The small green grapes in heavy cluster . . 
aaa grap J . in the remote distance. MARAH, with 
: ° : anxious face, ts observe or 
Feeding on mystic moonlight and whit: Jace, & served at the right 
a hand middle entrance. She carries a 
heavy mantle throw ver one 
And amber sunshine the long summer ft : z : = ‘abl yr me SEN 
theouch: é ri apprectabl ime, JUDITH 


violently thrusts the draperies aside, 


and appears grasping an 


Till, with faint tremor in her veins, the , . unsheathed 

Vine falchion, which she flings from her as 

* she throws herse *s 

Felt the delicious pulses of the wine; : ows herself into Maran’s 
arms.] 


And the grapes ripened in the year’s de- 
cline Jupirn (pushing Maran away) 


| ‘Tis done! Do thou! 


| [Maran goes into the tent. Juvitn 
stands mationless for @ moment, with 
both hands pressed against her eyes, 


And day by day the Virgins watched 
their charge; 
And when, at last, beyond the horizon’s ; 


marge, if to shut out Uli 
7 pv t as if to s out some appalling spec- 
¢ _ moon droopt beautiful and | tacle. MARaH emerges from the pa- 


vilion bearing the head of HoLorernes 
| enveloped in the mantle. JuvitH gives 


> subtl : i L 
The subtle a start on percewing it. MARAH seises 


spirit in the grape was 


caught, | her by the w . ° 
And to the slowly dying monarch | prt Becerra. aw pens ie 
brought ; . 


ground of the scene at the instant the 


In a great cup fantastically wrought. curtain descends.} 





| 
inline 
| 


Of this he drank, then straightway from 
: his brain . | Mother—How 
| Went the weird malady, and once again | better boy? 
He walked the palace, free of scar or | 


ar. I make my boy a 
Friend—Give hith good ad- 


vice. Mother—But he always does just 
pain | the contrary of what I recommend 
But strangely changed, for somehow he | roe Then give him bad advice 
had lost | “Which shall I take—the jelly or the 
Body and voice; the courtiers, as he | cake?” asked the small boy, who was 
crossed making a raid on the pantry. “The 
The royal chambers, whispered—The cake, of course,” replied his little sister 
King’s Ghost! M don't eat jelly, silly, aad we 
[The orchestral accompaniment ends blame it on them!” 




























































poached egg on toast, omelets, oysters, 
sweetbreads, tripe, broiled fish, broiled 
chops, stewed beef, cold roast beef or 
chicken, macaroni, chicken salad, potato 
salad, potato soup, escalloped oysters, 
tomatoes, creamed potatoes and peas. 

Sleeplessness is sometimes caused by 
the unconscious craving of the stomach 
for food, and light refreshment before 
retiring is a valuable factor for promot- 
ing sleep, especially for nervous people. 

A hot soap bath before going to bed 
affords better treatment for sleepless- 
ness than drugs. In mental worry the 
head is often hot, while the feet are 
cold, the blood being driven to the brain. 
The whole body should be well washed 
over with carbolic soap, and sponged 
with very hot water. Where sleepless- 
ness is caused by excessive physical exer- 
cise, a hot bath, followed by some light 
hot food, will relieve the trouble. 

For chronic cases of insomnia, Turk- 
ish baths are excellent. Hot water, ap- 
plied to the lower extremities, is effect- 
ive; but cold water is better still. 

Breathing exercises have been found 
excellent in inducing sleep. -Try the 
following recipe: 

Lie down and assume an easy posi- 
tion, with the hands resting over the ab- 
domen. Take a long, slow, but easy and 
natural breath in such a way as to 
gradually and gently lift the hands out- 
ward by the action of the abdomen. At 
the same time slowly and gradually open 
the eyes, so that at the end of the in- 
spiration they are wide open and direct- 
ed upward. 

Let the breath out easily and natur- 
ally, permitting the hands to fall in- 
ward as the outward pressure of the ab- 
domen is withdrawn. At the same time 
let the eyes drop and the eyelids natur- 
ally fall by their own weight so that they 
are closed at the end of the expiration. 
Do all this quietly and naturally. Do 
not make hard work of it. 

When sleeplessness arises from men- 
tal worry the best plan is to eat spar- 
ingly and take plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise. This has the effect of drawing the 
blood from the brain. 


among us, except the most liberal and 
enlightened of them, stop their narrat- 
ives every once in a while to lecture the 
past for its follies. They sneer at the 
opposition to Galileo, whose astronom- 
ical doctrines were held to be blasphem- 
ous; they denounce the Inquisition, de- 
ride the London mob for clamoring to 
be given back its eleven days, what time 
the Gregorian calendar was adopted in 
England, and excoriate the good people 
of England and of Massachusetts who | 
burned witches. 

Reflection and sound learning, how- 
ever, ought to teach us charity for the 
mistakes of people whose chief difference 
from ourselves is that they were born 
some centuries earlier. It is true that 
we do not send heretics or witches to 
the stake; true that we no_ longer 
tremble at the sight of a comet, and au- 
gur from the coming of that astral wan- 
derer bloody battles and the downfall of 
kings; true that we imagine no blas- 
phemy in the assertion that there are 
spots on the sun; but what merit can 
most of us claim for being as we are? 
We are reflections of our age as the 
witch-burner and the inquisitor were of 
their ages. We possess certain know- 
ledge which makes us feel very superior, 
but what we know we did not find out 
ourselves. We believe what we were 
taught just as the people of the tenth 
century believed what they were taught 
Their point of view was different from 
ours, and they acted honestly according 
to their lights. What one of us can say 
that had he lived in Salem in 1692 he 
would not have engaged with zest in the 
burning of witches? 

We must make generous allowance for 
the intellectual revolution that occurred 
in the two centuries just completed 
Much of the work of this revolution, in 
deed, was performed within the last five 
or six decades. The universe to us is 
quite different from the universe as it 
appeared to our grandfathers when they 
were young men—before Lyell, Darwin 
Spencer and the rest of the evolution- 
ists had taught us that the whole uni 
verse is subject to one law, and that the 
work of nature is accomplished, not by 
sudden, catastrophic operations, but by 
infinitely slow action, by the interplay of 
forces which have all eternity ahead of 
them. We possess definitely fixed in our 
minds. the idea of the unity of the uni 
verse. We do not believe in witchcraft 
because our knowledge of nature’s meth- 
ods has convinced us of the preposter- 
ousness of the belief. It seems to us im- 
probable that results should be attrib- 
uted to so unusual and catastrophic a 
cause as witchcraft when we know na- 
ture’s preference for producing results 
by more regular means. Instead, there 
fore, of blaming some muttering, half 
demented old woman for all mishaps in 
the town, we seek more ordinary causes 
and frequently find them. 

Uther times, however, have thought 
in other ways. In the middle ages men 
looked rather for evidences of special 
intervention by supernatural powers 
than for evidence that results had been 
produced by the operation of universal 
laws. The catastrophic theory was ac 
cepted almost unanimously until these 
latter days. The origin of every species 
| of flora and fauna was ascribed to spe- 
cial acts of creation. It was second na 

ture for people to trace unusual happen 

ings to supernatural agents, whether 
from heaven or hell. Therefore it is not 
astonishing that generations whose phil 


a 


“Did you follow my advice, and count 
until you fell asleep?” “I counted up to 
eighteen thousand, doctor.” “And then 
you fell asleep?” “No; then it was 
time to get up!” 


ree 


_ oor 
My Fox-Terrier. 





A little demon in defence, 
Brave as a lion he. 
I wish I had the courage 
Of this atom on my knee - 


A little universe of love, 
Unselfish as the sea. 

I wish I did by others 
As he has done by me. 


A little fountain full of faith, 
Forgiveness, charity; 

I wish I had his patience 
And true nobility. 


A little flash of fire and life, 
Whate’er the summons be 

I wish that I could face the world 
With half his energy. 


A little white fox-terrier, 
In whose brown eyes I see 
The little windows of a soul 
Too large.to live in me. 





Chas, M.Henderson&Co 


Acting Under Instructions From 
a Leading Fur House, 
we Shall Sell by 


Public Auction 


without the least reserve 
whatever 


$30,000 Worth 
High-Class 


FURS | 


Comprising Alaska Seal, Persian 
Lamb and other Jackets, mounted in 
Mink, Alaska Sable, Ermine, Marten 
and plain Russian and Hudson Bay 
Sable, Marten, Chinchilla, Fox, Persian 
Lamb Stoles and Scarfs, Mink Scarfs 
and Stoles, Alaska Sable Scarfs and 
Stoles, Alaska Sable, Mink, Hudson a 
Bay Marten, Ermine and other Muffs, 
Gents’ Fur-lined Coats (Otter and Per- 
sian Lamb Collars), ranging in value 
from $59 to $150; Ladies’ Cloaks, Opera 
Cloaks, Gents’ Caps, Collars, Ladies’ 
and Gents’ Gauntlets, Rugs, Robes, etc., 
ete., making in all the largest and most 
valuable collection of fur goods ever 
submitted to public competition in Can- 
ada. Never in the history of the fur 
trade has such an opportunity presented 
itself of procuring high-class furs from 
a reliable firm, 


On Thursday, 
19th January 


at 2.30 and Evening at 8 o’clock 


and every following afternoon and ev- 
ening until the entire stock is sold, 


AT THE ROMAIN BLOCK 
No 89 King St. West 


The subscribers are favored with in- 
structions from W. KAHNERT, ESQ. 
(who is retiring from the retail depart- 
ment of his business), to sell his entire 
stock without any reserve whatever. 
Che reputation of the firm is a sufficient 
oe as to the class of goods to be 
solid, 

Sale at 2.30 and 8 o'clock. 

_ CHAS. M. HENDERSON & CO., 
Tel. M. 2358. Auctioneers 





osophy was such should give credence 

to tales of witchcraft and other super- 

natural interference with the regular 

order of business among men. Had we | 
lived then we would have thought as ; 
men thought then. Men had brains as 

good in the middle ages and in ancient 

times as our modern brains, but we, for- ; 
tunately for us, happen to be the heirs of 

all the ages. 

ce 


The Moderate Resolver. 





Resolved: That after Nineteen-four 
I'll keep my conscience clear; 

lll flirt with highballs never more— 
But nestle close to beer. 


I'll save my automobile hire 
And travel in a car, 

And not a single Wall street “flyer” 
Shall tempt my wealth afar. 


I'll never raise the “ante” just 
To monkey with my fate; 

And I'll never, never, never bust 
A pair to fill a straight! 


het Sat on 
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ESSRS. GOURLAY, WIN 
IthR & LHKEMILNG are 
heeping up the stundard 
of their soiree musicales, 


and are providing enter 
taining and artistic pro 
grammes, At the third 


soiree, given on ‘Thurs 
day or last week in the banquet 
room of the King Edward t.oiel, the 
artists who appeared were Miss 


Bessie Bonsall, contralto; Miss Mit 
garet Nelson, soprano; Mr, Fran« Bem 
rose, tenor; . iss Lois Winlow 
cellist; Miss Lina Adamson, violinist, | 
Miss thugenie Quenen, pianist, aud Mis- | 
Winnifred Featherstone, accompan.st. | 
Interest ceniered in the singing of Mi-s 
Bessie Lonsail, tormerly t ‘Joron.o 
but now a resiuent of New York. Mics 
Bonsall’'s voice has gained in richnes 


yioion 


of color since she ieit Toronto, and she | 


sings with increased authority and ex 
pression. hier first nuincLer was 

strangeiy captivating song by Masse 
entitled “Parmi les Lianes,” which de 
mands in the rendering both agilily o 


execution and taste, with spec.al cair 
to prevent Incongruous breaks if ever 
ness of tone quaiity, Miss Bousali 


MOSL SUCLCESSIUI TiN tis ituinibes, an 
wus enthusiasticaliy encored. 
Nelson, a young singer, acquitted her 
seif with credit in Gounod’s “\When t¢ 
Thy Vision," from “Faust,” and Nevin's 
Mon) Desir and Good-Nighi, be 
loved,” revealing a ple: sing voice ant 
style that give much promise of future 
development. Mr. Bemrose sang, as is 
his custom, with excellent tone quality 
and expressive animation, (Chamber 
music was represenied by the first sec- 
tion of Mendelssohn's trio in C minot 
for piano, vielin and 
by the s.ow movement. A very good 
ensembie rendering was given by «s.iss 
Quehen, Miss Adamson and Miss Wit 
low. MiSs Quehen played her part with 
great judgment and taste, snowing con 
sideracve 1@zard ior ner associates, sv 
that they overwe giuied 
power, ‘the tirst movement yas bril 





were not 


liantiy executed, with many e.wectiv 
nuances, Miss Adamson contributea 
two solos Godaras Adagi Pathe 
tique,” and one of Brahms’ tungarial 
Dances, with neatness ot technijae and 
a breadth of tone seiaoin heara trom ia | 
woman viounist. Miss Wtliiow ren 
dered a transcription of tne Preisiied, 
irom the “Me.stersinger, and a minuet 


by Popper, with clarity and beauty of 
tone, and well-developed technique. 
‘lhe fourth soiree is announced tor 
February Z, when Mr. H. M. Field will 
be the solo pianist. 
. 
A very favorable tmpression Vas 
Imade on Monday nignt at St. George's 
Hall by Miss Mabeile H, «. cConneil, @ 


young soprano trom ttuffalo, She has | 


a Sympathetic voice of engagiug purily 
ind quality, and sings with taste and 
retinement. With mature experience 


and comprenensive study she ought to 


reach a high standard of excellence. 
She had the assistance of Miss Edith 
Mason, the brilliant Teronto pianist 
and Mr. George Dixon, 
added materialy to the general at 
traction of the programme. 

. 


Mr. Arthur Ingham is admirably sut 
ceeding in keeping up the high level o 
his organ recitals at the Church of th 
Redeemer. They are specially valuable 
from an educational point of view, em 


bracing as they do a wide range of | 


representative organ music, The 


scheme tor the recital this (Saturday) | 


afternoon at 4 o'clock is specially in 


teresting. -It comprises Mendelssohn's | 


Concert overture in C Major, op, 24,4 
arranged by Best; Callaerts’ “Cantl 
lene’ in E that major, Hesge’s ‘loc 
cata” In A that major, Tschaikowski's 
“Marche Funebre’ in C minor, Schu 
bert’s Minuet in B minor, op. 78, Bachs 
fine concert fugue in D major, Le- 
mare’s second “Andantino” in D flat, 


and Grison’s “Marche Triomphale” in | 


F major. Herr August Wilhelmj, bari 


tone, will assist, and will sing Str.a- | 


della’s celebrated arm, “Ar de 
I'bkglise,”” the beauty of which, it is sail 
saved him from assassination, his in 
tended murderers, who stole upon him 
while singing this composition, bein 

80 touched that they renounced thel 
purpose. This solo will give Herr Wi 

helmj a splendid opportunity of de 
monstrating his exalted expression and 
beauty of phrasing. 


from “Xerxes.” A collection is take 
at the doors for there recitals simply 
to defray the expenditure on print.ng 


so that they are practically free to all 
. 


As an evidence of the widespread and 


rapidly growing interest throughout th 
country in the work of the 
sohn, Choir, and its constantly inereas 
ing influence upon musical life in On 
tarlo, it may be interesting to m«é 
that lest year a small party of chora 
enthusiasts came all the way from 
York, Pennsylvania, a pont som 
distance beyond Baltimore. This yeu! 
a large party from the same place ! 
arranging to attend, and has aske 
for accommodation at the first tw« 
concerts, while individual subscribe 


endels 


ntior 


from Frie, Penn., Buffalo, N.Y., To 
ledo, Ohio, Detro’t, Mich., and In 
dianarolis, Ind., are arranging to he 
present This year's subscript’on list 


conteins the names of nearly every 
prominent choirmaster in the province 
Perhaps this is not surprising when it 
is remembered that in addition to one 
of the finest symphony orchestres 0 
the continent, the Pittsburg Orchestra 
the only oresnization which hes plave’ 
here in its full symphony strength, t* er 
will be euch an array of so'oits 

Miss Muriel Foster, the emirert Kner 
lish contralto: Mra. Rider-Weleey cof 
New York, soprano; Mr. Edward P 
Johbrson, tenor: Mr. Herbert Wither- 
sroon, bass: Herr Von Kunits, violin 
ist, end Mr. Emil Paur. the emire 
condvetor of the orchectra. who will. 9 
solo pianist at the Seturdav evenive 
concert. contribute Peethoven's Fm 
peror Concerto. The princinal orches- 
tral selections at these concerts w''l 
he ss. follows Weitnesdayv evening 
February 15, “Meistersingers” Prelude 


| Prelude and Introduction to the 


|} controlled power, such play of intel 


Miss | 


ceilo, preceded | 





tenor, who 


His second num-} 
ber will be Handel's beautiful Largo} 


TORONTO 


overestimated. With it a singer or 
actor of ordinary talent wins recogni- 


the most gifted plods along unknown. 
One may know little about music, and 
yet under the spell of personality be 
thrilled. But when grace and beauty, 
voice and culture are added to it, one 
has the kind of artist Mme. Shotwell 
Piper has proven herself to be. Last 
year was her first season in concert, 
and everywhere she was re-engaged for 
this season; and so far her triumph 
has been greater than before. Mme. 
Piper was born in the South (her 
srandfather was Governor of Alabama) 
and reared in the most exclusive cir- 
cles of St. Louis. She began the study 
of music as an amateur, but success 
led to inducement to go into the pro- 
fessional field and the advice of friends 
has been more than justified. She will 
make her Toronto debut at the Male 
Chorus Club concert, January 19, when 
she will sing an aria from Massenet’'s 
“Le Cid,” and a group of four English 
songs. 


The Toronto Male Chorus Club sub- 
scription for the annual concert, Janu- 
ary 19, is the largest in the history of 
the club. One innovation, and an ad- 
mirable one, is the offering of reserved 
Seats at 50 and 75 cents. The plans 
Will be open to the public Saturday 
morning, the 14th inst. Every number 
offered by the club this year is a nov- 
elty, including two compositions writ- 


Wagner; Overture to Romeo and Dr. 
Juliet,” Tschaikowski; ““‘Wotan’s Fare 
well,”” Wagner; at the Thursday even 
ing concert, Beethoven's fifth Sym 
phony; Weingartner’s brilliant. trans- 
cription of Weber's “Invitation to 
the Dance,” besides the brilliant musi 
from the first part 6f Berlioz’s ‘Faust.’ 


Slachford, ‘The assisting artists are 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, and Mme. 
Shotwell Piper, soprano. 

* 

London ‘“iruth” 

deadhead is not 


thinks that the 
proper.y apprecia.ea 


On Saturday evening Reethoven’s | 9¥Y Musicians, since tuey couid nov suv- 
Leonore No overture, and Gold. | Sst Without his loyal support: 

mark's “Cricket n the Hearth.” The } “The truth is that in these days no 
The nN 2 oll ube ' . 


| Self-respecting 
} Smahest 


concert-goer with the 
precensions to musical oO. 
social distinction areams of paying tor 


Saturday afternoon concert will be en 
tirely orché¢stral, and will consist of the 
third | 


ict from “Lohengrin,” the Pathetic’ cotaee”, veaeaorane kit tgs of the 
Symphony, by Tschaikowski, and the | Ba ery and Otner inieror places may 


10 this, if so minded, but staiites scorsu 
recourse to such humiliating and ple- 
beian practices. kor them the polcy 


Prelude and ‘“‘Liebestod” frem “Tris 
tan and Isolde,” Wagner, and two 


movements from Mendelssohn's Violin 


| Concerto in E minor, by Herr Von | O& the open door and the free admis- 

unite . : sion. Misguided attempts have beei. 
Ss 2 

‘ae e made at tlines by daring managers lt 


oppose a custom so maniiestiy aesigne. 
in the interests of the greatest hap pi 
hess of the greatest number, but, need 
less to say, without result—nay, in cer 
tain cases with 1esults all too tragical 
What kilied the ‘Pops,’ for example? 
Lhe absence of the deadhead, Professor 
Kruse deemed him inessent.al, indulge. 
the tond and toolish tancy that hi 
presence couid be dispensed with, aid 
in this absurd belief went so far 
actually to exclude him. 


Hofmann the man isa greater marvel 
to the critics than Hofmann the boy 
ever was, One eritic said of him 
One is fearful of such exhibition of 





lect in a mere youth.” But these are 
he attributes which show the stuff he is 
made of. A sound mind and a sound 








A 
tash man! 


his might and—the 
more. how 
the most 


‘Pols’ 


dignified manner possible. 


his thousands, and ieft the pro.e.sor 


benches. 


thing cannot 
country. On the contrary, the d 
head's market value is steadily rising 


} ment to attend 
ances, and this, 
beginning of what may 


afternoon 
perhaps, is only % 


| instance. 





asked. Let 


JOSEF HOFMAN?. vice to convey him, even as the re 


| body, both judiciously trained, have 
| wade a great pianist and a great man, | the appointed place of meeting. An 
| and he 1s Just twenty-seven. Hofmann | various other ways in which his lo 
: fam chosen a programme which will 
| keenly interest every lover of the piano | gest themselves,” 

| for his appearance here with the To- - 

; ronto Maie Chorus Club, January 19: Says the N.Y. “Evening Post": “Chi 
| Liszt's Funerailles, Chopin’s Prelude in % confronted by a 

|} flat, and Polonaise in A flat, a Nove- ti 

} iette of his own; Moszkowski's La 

| Jongleuse,” and the Wagner-Liszt 


fannhauser overture, 


cago 18 


successor to Theodore Thomas, There 


Miss Via Macmillan returned 
Winnipeg on Monday, having spent the 
Christinas hovidays there 
t normal class for piano leachers 


Philharmonic could get an Anton Seid 


SATURDA 


ten expressly for this concert, one by | 
Ham, and another by Mr. Frank | 


3 TENOR 


He little realized the force which te 
thus aniagonized. But his awakening 
Was swilt. For the deadhead arose in tary of Music, 

were no 
was it accomplished’ in 


The deadhead simply stayed away in 
} and his colleagues to fiddle to empty 


“Never again will Professor Kruse 
venture to give concerts w.tnout the 
co-operation of the deadhead. ‘Lhe 
really be done in this 
dead- } 


and in the height of the season it is | 
| only the privileged few who can com- 
mand his attendance. The device has 
|; even been attempted before now of of- 
} i1ering him tea as an additional induce- | 
pertform- | 


lo" | SHERLOCK MALE QUARTETTE 


obvious development suggests itse-f, for 
Scaudhem is a lurge place, and | Open for nee che and better than ever. 
|} the cost of locomotion is considerable. | 
| Why should the deadhead be put to this 
|} expense? The question may weli Le 
concert-givers see to it, 
therefore, and provide a vehicular ser- 


luctant voter is carried to the poll, to 


might be ameliorated will readily sug- 


tremendous 
problem—that of getting a competent 


are not a dozen men in the world fit 
. to take his place, and they come high. 
from | The times when a society like oul 


; l i 
Ca ern tae year ake pacts a man ot} MA, @@ MRS, ALFRE® JURY 


NIGHT 








went into the street, aim in aim with 
his friend Guiraud, and sobbed bitterly. 


tion and popularity; without it even | The next day the press was practically 


unanimous in damning his opera; some 
of the critics found it too ‘“‘Wagnerian,” 
others censured it as not having de- 
parted far enough from the comic opera 
traditions, and not a few abused it as | 
being immoral! The manager himself | 
held this view. When a prominent poli- 
tician wrote to him for some seats for 
the final rehearsal, he replied: “I send | 
you herewith a box, but you had better | 
not bring your family until you have 
seen whether it is not too immoral for 
them to witness,” 
CHERUBINO. 
0 | 
California Excursions. | 
The Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line runs through first- 
class Pullman and tourist sleeping cars 
| to points in California. Personally- 
| conducted excursions from Chicago ev- 
ery week. Lowest rates. Choice of 
routes. J‘inest scenery. Special atten- 
tion given to family parties. For maps, 
| illustrated folders, and rates, address B. 
H. Bennett, general agent, 2 King street 
east, Toronto, Ont. 








cy ala acranaicion 
9 Trains to London Daily 
and a service that cannot be excelled, 
loronto 7.35, 7.45 or 8.30 a.m. 
1.00, 2.10, 4.40, 5.30, 7.00 or I1.20 p.m. 
Best of equipment. Secure tickets at 
| Grand Trunk city office 
| ner King and Yonge 


| 
| leaving 


, north-west cor 


streets 








Toronto 
Conservatory 
of Music 


OR. EDWARD FISHER, Masical Director. 


EXAMINATIONS 
January ist to February 2nd 








Conservatory School of 


Literature and Expression 
MRS. NICHOLSON-CUTTER, Principal. 


~ 


SEND FOR CALENDAR 


MR. RECHAB TANDY 








| 


| 

Engagements accepted in Oratorio and Concerts. 

Teaching resumed in Voice Culture and “inging 

September 1, = Address the Toronto Conserva- 
oronto, Ontario, Canada. 





W. Y. ARCHIBALD 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Conductor ot Upper Canada College Glee Club 
E ‘** Toronto University Ladies Choral Club 
< = Glee Club 


ry “ 


‘VOICE CULTURE. 


13 


Whaley Rovce 0. 


Everything in Sheet Music 
anp Musical instruments 


Our collection of RARE OLB VIOLINS. 
"CELLOS, ctc., is. THE LARGEST AND BES’ 
ever imported into Canada. Imspectior 
ta vited. 

INSTRUMENTS ALLOWED ON TRIAL. 


158 YONGE STREET - - TORONTO 


P. J. McAVAY 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio-—-146 Ossington Avenue 
Voices tested Free, 


W. F. PICKARD 


Organist Bloor St. Baptist Church. 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE 
AND ORGAN PLAYING 


Studio—305 Huron Street. 


A. T. CRINGAN, Is. bx. 


Teacher of Vocal Culture and the Art of Singing 
Careful attention given to tone placing 
development. 


Studie —Toronto Conservat of Music. 
Residence—633 Church St., Torente. 


FRANK C. SMITH 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and PIANO 


Studio—T, of Music, 
143 Teneo oronto College usic, or Williams 





12-14 Pomoroke St. 
© H. TORRINGIUN. Mus. Unc., Musical Director 
Examinations February 10th and 11th 
1905. Application forms by applying to the 





Secretary. 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Ema Scott Raff, Principal 
Write for Calendarand Sylisbus. 


Mi Mary Hewitt Smart 
SOPRANO 
VOICE CULTURE 
Vocal Directress Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, 
Vocal Teacher St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 
Studio—Room U, Yonge Street Arcade. 


MILDRED WALKER 


SOPRANO 
Pupil Emelio Agramonte. 


Concert engagements 
accepted. Studios— Bell Piano Warerooms and 
30 Lowther Ave., Cisy. 




















Canadian Institute for Physical Tralniag. 


1, Metical and Physical 
Examiuation; with pre- 
soription of exercise. 

2. Body Building. 

3. Boxing and fencing. 

4. Teacher's Course, 

5. Correspondence Course 


StTupio—Bank of Hamil- 
to , Chambers, Queen & 
i'w. BARTON. WO| Prise 
. ase vee: } + Fin: EORGE F. SMEDLEY 
DON. M. BARTON) cipas. G Banjo, Guitar and Mandelin Soloist 
Will receive pupils and concert engagements, In 
structor of Varsity Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar Clubs. 
Teacher Toronto College of Music, Bishop Strachan 
School, Presbyterian Ladies’ College. 
Studio: Daytime, at Nordheimer's; Evenings 
College of Music. 


LINA D. ADAMSON 


SOLO VIOLINIST 











Dr. J. W. Barton. 


MR. HAMILTON MASAULAY 


CON ERT BASSO AND 


. TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio removed to 


119 CARLTON STREET 











AND TEACHER 
MR. ARTHUR INGHAM | Address conservatory of Music. After ast Oct.. 
World’s Fair Concert = osedale. 


Organis Meredith Crescent, 
Orgauist and Caoir Direotor of the Charch —_—_ — 
of the Kedeemer, Tor nto. 
Advaneed Plano and Organ Lessons. 
Address—Conservatory of Music, 
or 117 Pembroke St. 


Mr. Peter C. Kennedy 
Instruction in the Art 
of Piano Playing 


\ : . 
STUDIOS Pion Warccsoe sys vonee eece 


Residence, 328 Brock Ave. 








MISS JENNIE E. WILLIAMS 
SOPRAYO 
Pupil of William Shakespeare, London, Eng. 


Teacher of Singing, Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, season commencing Sept. 1904. 


For terms, dates, ete., address Toronte Con- 
servatory of Masic, or 308 Huron Street, 


Chrystal Brown 











Studio— Nordheimer's 


ARTHUR BLIGHT 


Concert Baritone. 


Teacher of Singing, etc. 
Studio —-Nordheimer’s. Phone M 4669. 








THE FAMOUS 


(of Toronto.) 


Address—J. 
Toronto. 


DR. ALBERT HAM 


: VOICE PRODUCTION 
AND SINGING. 


1 | Terento Conservatory of Music 
t or g61 Jarvis St. 


LORA NEWMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 


Pupil of the world-renowned Leschetizky. Recently 
returned from Vienna. Concert engagements anc 
a limited number of advanced ils ed. Fo 
dates and terms, address N imer's, King St., o 
278 Jarvis St. 


. Sherlock, Rooms 5-8, Nordheimer’s, 














® "7 tha t et eee ‘vill, ues ae TEACHERS OF SINGING 


An interesiing vocal and piano re 


tal was given at the ‘loronto Co.lege | cal Leader and Concert-Goer’ 


‘ 
‘ Music on Monaay ¢vening last ©) | garding it: ‘No concern hall can be suc- 
pupils of Mrs. RK. A, Howson. The] cessful when the acoustics are satis- 
programine Was as tolows: Vocal factory in one portion of the building 

| (Yosti), “Good-bye,” Miss Kathleen | ang the reverse in another—and noth- 
Cameron; Haydn's “With Verdure ing so confined as the parquet under 
Clad” (“Creation’’) Miss Bertha Mc- the balcony could ever afford adequate 
Donald; Batley, “Fleeting Days, _ Miss acoustics. When the drum almost para- 
Florence Greene: Milloy, “The Carni- lyzes the senses, When the brasses 
val,” Miss Kate Lemon; Horrock, ’ 


' 
The Bird and the Rose,’ Miss Leo 
nore Spencer; Mendelssohn, “O Rest 


r the first few rows of the parquet wis! 
the Lord” (‘EI ‘y ics Ada Mc themselves on the outsice, 
L 








Says re- 


crash through space, the occupants of 


and yet this 
is supposed to be one of the best places 


With its new concert hail? The *“Musi- Tone placement and development of voice according 


to scientific principles, a specialty. 
Studio—s58 Alexander Street. 


MRS. RYAN-BURKE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Veeal Directress jee Abbey. 
neservatory of Music 


TRIPP 











1 








Farland; tounod, “The Angelus,’ ; ; + nag = 
. aaa ‘ a+. or hearing e orchestra in its own 
| Miss merthe Mel ( 1G; Ding ne nel > E Serie of space seems to have THE GREAT CANADIAN PI44%i8T 
hoven Looniws = ita, a 358 ie. + 5 § 
| Motn O'Connor; Sinding “Fruh- | been the watchword in the hew Or- Sendo fer lessen ahd 
| lingsrauschen,” Miss Gertrade Me-|chestral Hall, and unless material im- oronto Comservatory asic. 
Ky : ey j y 3 ; wnniikel 
Knight; Liszt, “« Oonsolation No. 3; | provements are made, it is not ul likely 
Rachmaninoft Prelude in C sharp] to be a white elephant, for it is scarce- Ww O F 
minor, Miss Olive Hendershott; Cho-]}y possible that the people, whose ® = ¢ ) R S Y T ie 


| pin, waltz, Ferceuse in D tlat, Miss 


Molna O'Connor. narrow 


ever a pani tk 


conveniences, the 


. indeed wert 


gerous 
| Mr. W. H. Hewlett, organist of the 
i Centenary Methodist church, Hamilton, 
has formed a chorus of 150 voices to 
give “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” in 
that city on February 17 in conjunc- 7 ; aes) 
\ ay i ; general, an th 
| tion with the Pittsburg Orchestra. The | tion is general, and ow dienppann’ 
| venture is an enterprising one on the | ments, so those most competent i 
} ver re 4k an ente z h 
ot ae ves every dge ‘lare, almost 
| part of Mr. Hewlett, and deserves every | JU lige declare, ; F mi D OOEROS ee 
| encouragement from the music lovers | bounds of possibility o tl 
thought occurs that 


ind the close proximity to the players 





money built it, will submit to the in- 
aisles, dan- 


arise, the low seats, the intense heat, 
is well as many other discomforts, too 
numerous to mention. The dissatisfac- 


dis ippoint- 


beyond the 


,, is pospaned to receive a limited number of pupils. Is | 


possibly disSap- | goa 


(Director Metropolitan School of Masic.) 
1| PIANIST and Teacher of the Higher 


Art of Piano-Piaying, Harmeny, ete. 
, Private studio— Nordheimer's, Toronto, 


MR. H. M. FIELD 


,| PIANIST AND PIANO PEDAGOGUE 
(Late of Leipsic.) 





open for Concert EB. 


ements, Terms on applica- 





| of the Ambitious City wes ; udie 105 Gloucester St. 
| . pointment at this state of affairs help- —______— . 
Dr. Ham has finally decided upon the | ed to reduce Mr. Thomas's energies to SEBASTIAN M BURNETT 
following numbers to be played by the } the point where fatal disease coud . 
Vietor Herbert Orchestra at the concert | take hold of him. There is another point ons 
lef the National Chorus on February | of great interest and importance. Pneu CERT BARITONE ORATORIO 


28: Overture “Oberon,” Weber; Scherzo 
and Allegretto from the Seventh Sym- 
phony, Beethoven; Irish Rhapsody, Vic 

or Herbert; Suite, La Source, Scarf 


monia is getting to be the most fre 
quent and fatal of all diseases. Heart 
failure often causes a sudden collapse 


t 


when the pneumonia patient seems t 


Veloce Breathing, Lieder and Dictien. 


Studio—é0 Grenville Street, er Toronto Col- 
lege of Muaie. 





Dance, Andante, and Circassian Dance, be improving. There is reason to be- H 

Pelibes; violoncello a Serenade. | jaye that in many cases the heart fail- a s. SAUNDERS 
Pierne, and Scherzo an Goens, tO] 0 oo a > waiaine the head of | 

} ie a Mr. Victor Herbert ure is caused by raising the h id 3 VIOLONOELL'ST 

AO FRORRS: OF) ae NY , the patient. Many physicians, fully 


. iware of this, fail to warn those wh 
r Edwin Lemare, the eminent English - : ; sagt ahr 2 alga aoe 
ranist, who opened the Metropolitan ake care of their patien _, Spe 
grand organ last winter, will give a | ‘MStances are known to the writer 
| farewell recital at the Metropolitan e a 
church on the evening of Monday, Jan Apropos of the thousandth perforn 
lary 23. Mr. Lemare, who came out] ance of “Carmen” in Paris, the "G 





| 
| 





} 

| from England to succeed Frederick | Blas” 

|} Archer as organist at the Carnegie] production of that masterwork o 
; Institute in Pittsburg, returns to Eng- | March 3, 1875. Everything seemed t 


| land the week following his recital in |] pe 
Toronto, and will remain there, so that 


favorable at the outset. The hous 





| this is his farewell appearance in this | jque) was at that time much ir 
city for many years to come, On this | vogue, Bizet had won some fame, an 
account an additional intere is added his librettists, Meilhac and Halevy 


to the event. The sale of seats will 


. were very ular. For the title role 
Mason & Risch's on Friday | ® . — ° 


moreover, the manager had been & 
« lucky as to secure Mme. Galli-Marle 


begin at 
next, 
| 

Mr. W. J 
pointed organist and 
| West Presbyterian church, and will as- 
;} sume his duties there on the first 
of next month. 


McNally has been ap- whe is described as having been 
choirmaster of | Warm-blooded and most 
Carmen. Yet the performance was re 
ceived by the audience with icy Indif 
ference 


The potency of personal charm, while 
| indefinable, cannot be gainsaid, . nor 


in which it was given (the Opera Com- 


a 
fascinating 


Poor Bizet, who knew he had 
° given the best that was in him, was 
heartbroken. He waited till the last 
person had left the theater, then he 
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26-Year 
Anniversary 
Sale is in 
Full Swing! 


We opened this morn- 
ing with a two weeks’ sale 
of startling values. 


For instance— 


The balance of our Men's 
Fancy Vests—Regular 


350 to 4.50, 
Fi eee es 2.98 

Men's Trousers, regular 
1.50 lines, for, 7 
Der PA. ..60...8 

200 pairs to go at .g8 
worth from 1.50 to 1.75. 

Over 300 pairs of extra 
swell Trousers to go at 
1.g8—regular 2.50 to 
3.00 lines, worsteds and 
tweeds. 

Men's’ Tweed Suits at 
3.89—regular 7.50. 

Men's fine tweed suits, 
10.00 and 12.00 lines, 
tor 6.49. 

2.00 to 5.00 saved on every 


suit throughout the store dur- 
ing this sale. 


Sailor Suits and 
Brownies at 1.98, regu- 
lar 3-50 to 5.00. 

Boys’ 2- piece double- 
breasted suits, 24 to 26 
sizes, regular 4.00 to 
6.00 lines, for 1.98. 
Serges, worsteds and 
tweeds. ° 

Hudson Bay Overcoats for 
boys—24 to 28 sizes— 
2.y8. Regular 4.50 and 


~ 


Boys 


5.00 
Men's Collars, all sizes 
and styles, 2c. each by 
the % doz. 
25c. 4-in-hand ties for 1oc. 
each. 
25c. and 35c. 4-in-hands 
ind puffs, 15c. each. 
Balance of our Winter 
each, 
including lines up to 
1.00 each 


Underwear 39¢. 


HE store is all aglow 
with bargains such 
as you seldom get a chance 
to secure, but we never do 
things by halves and our 
prices are cutto sell the 
stock Out 
Congratulate us on be- 
ing 26 years Toronto's 
Best Clothing House. 
Sale lasts two weeks. 


Qak Hall 


115 King St. East 


| tion of many mysteries surrounding the 


} nobiest 


TORONTO SATURDAY 


NIGHT. 





HE following lecture is the sec- 
ond of a series of six now be- 
ing delivered by Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland, M.A., pastor of the 
Jarvis Street Unitarian Church, 
from his pulpit each Sunday evening. 
Mr. Sunderland has done more, perhaps, 
than any other man in Toronto to make 
clear to laymen the light in which the 
Bible is held by the leading minds of 
the Christian Church. He speaks on 
subjects that are usually avoided by the 
average minister, partly because of a 
belief that it is not-good for the public 
to know too much, partly because of a 
certain lack of knowledge on the part 
of many ministers, and partly because 
the average minister honestly deems it 
unwise to give up any part of the faith 


be found grossly erroneous. Mr. Sun- 
derland’s lectures can do nothing but 
good, aimed as they are at the elucida- 


of literature—mysteries that 
have hitherto proved only too fruitful a 
source of superstition, to the detriment 





| of Christianity This lecture is given 
| ing: 
| it is a miraculous and _ supernatural 
| God” in a sense that no other writing is 
| or ever can be; a book whose “inspir- 


ation” is not only superior to, but in} 
| kind different from, that of any other 


| by God to men to be for ail time to 
| come their ultimate and absolute au 
| thority in all matters of religion and 
| ethics. 


churches, Protestant and Catholic, in 
dividual men 


| and talked and accepted in almost all 


in full, as delivered last Sunday even- 
the common view of the Bible is that 


book; a book which is “the word of 


production; a book wholly without er 
rors, perfect in all its parts, and given 


Lhis is essentially the conception of 
the Bible which has long been generally 
Protestant Christendom 
the Roman Catholic world 


prevalent in 


The view in 


| is not greatly different, except that there | 
| we are 
lan infallible interpreter of the Bible— 
| that infallible interpreter being the Ro- 
| man Catholic Charch 


offered what we are assured is 


fo be sure, we find in nearly all the 
both preachers and writ 
and teach a somewhat 
. virtually surrendering the 





of his predecessors, even if those parts | 


} 








infallibility. But such men, 
er found, are under suspicion; 
they are not regarded as sound or sate 





by the great mass of their brethren 
The old view, the view which I have 
| stated, is the one which is still preached 
in the majority of pulpits of practically 


nearly all Sunday schools and homes, 


prayer-meetings. 

Is this view of the Bible the one 
which the Bible claims for itself? I do 
not think so. On the contrary, I think 
it is in plain antagonism to the teach 
ings of the Old Testament prophets, and 
1 think that both Jesus and Paul dis- 
tinctly repudiate it 


c 
all Christian denominations, taught in| 








as those of any literary works 
to-day, then it is 
y can be one single divine and 
They must be sixty- 


cernible 
written 
how the 
perfect authority 





six distinct and different authorities. 
lo be sure, we may conceive of sixty- 
six authorities being harmonious, and 
therefore, in effect, one. But in the 
present case we do not find them har- 


As we saw last Sunday night, 


| they represent not one conception otf 


God, but many; not one view of re- 
ligion, but more than one; not one 
morality, but several. [n 


ther words, these sixty-six books were 
produced at all stages of the intellec- 
tual, moral and religious development of 
the Hebrew people, from the semi-bar- 


Tare} 


barism, the practical polytheism, and 


when they first came into the land as 


Psalms, 








has his own objects in view, and these 
alone; he speaks for himself and no 
body else Hence whatever claim he 


could not make it for the Bible as a 


books, thus independently written, came 
at last to be gathered together into col- 
lections, to be regarded as in some 
sense sacred, there were great differ- 
ences of opinion as to which of them 
| ought to be included and which ought 
| to be left out. 

Who settled what books should be in 
the Old Testament? We don’t know. 
} Many books were included; many were 


The Bible in the Light of Modern Knowledge. 


Il. What Claims Does the Bible Make as to Inspiration, 
Authority and Infallibility ? 


and a purer religion than some which 
were left out teach a higher morality 
and a purer religion than some waich 
were admitted. We know, too, that the 
Roman Catholic Church includes four- 
teen books in its Old Testament which 
Protestants do not in theirs. Coming to 
the New Testament, who settled what 
books it should contain? There was no 
real settlement ever made. For cen- 
turies certain portions of the Christian 
Church continued to accept certain 
books which other portions rejected, and 
to reject certain which other portions 
accepted. And all down the Christian 
centuries there have been Biblical schol- 
ars of eminence who have contended 
that certain books which we include in 
our New Testament ought not to be 
there. Practically all scholars agree 
that some of the books, both of the New 
lestament and the Old, have a far less 
clear claim to canonicity, that is, to a 
rightful place in the Bible, than others. 
These facts, as well as the preceding, 
will help us in our inquiry. 

And now, with so much of prelimin- 
ary, we are ready to ask what the Bible 
claims for itself. 

The passages of Scripture which are 
more relied upon than any others to 
prove that the Bible claims infallible in- 
spiration and authority in all its parts, 
are three in number. Let us look at 
them with some care 

1. The first is 11. Timothy 3: 16. In 
our common version it reads: “Al 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction. 17 
righteousness.” 

At first sight this looks as if it re- 
ferred to the whole Bible, and proved 
it all inspired. But let us see. 

(1) the New Testament canon ,was 
not formed when this second Epistle to 
timothy was written; that is to say, 
there was at that time no New Testa- 
ment. ‘Lherefore this passage can apply, 
at best, only to the Old Testament. 

(2) The passage properly translated 


| gives no information as to how much or 


how little of the Bible is inspired; it is 
speaking on quite another subject. As 
it stands in our common version, its 
rendering is incorrect. ‘This practically 
all scholars now concede. If you wih 
turn to your Revised Bible, you wili 
tind it translated correctly, as follows: 
‘t:very Scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable, for teaching, tor reproof, for 
correction,” etc., a declaration which no 
believer in God can doubt, but which 
suggests nothing in the direction of a 
claim that the Bible as a whole is in- 
spired, much less infallible. Of course 
every Scripture that is inspired of God 
is profiiable, whether it is found in the 
.vew Testament or the Old, or even it 
it comes to us through a channel 
wholly outside of the Bible. 

2. The second text which is much 
quoted in proof that the Bible claims 
divine authority in all its parts, is Il. 
Peter 1: 21. This reads in the common 
version: “Holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ 
or in the Revised Version: “Men spake 


| from God, being moved by the Holy 


If vou will recall to mind what I said 
last Sunday evening about the Bible as 
literature, you will see some of the dif- 
ficulties which such a view has to con 
tend with. lf the Old Testament is not 

| but sixty-six, and if these | 


s were written many cen- | 


uries apart, in different lands and dif- | 
ferent languages, by men in all stations | 
an conditions in life, in almost every | 
known literary form, and with objects in | 
view as immediate and as clearly dis 


difficult to see | 


| 


the low morality of their early l:fe, | 


newly-liberated slaves from Egypt, up| 
to the advanced civilization, the high | 
morals and the pure ethical theism of 
their later history, as illustrated in the 
teaching of the Prophets, the _ better 

and especially Jesus. When, 


Spirit.” 

There is no need to say much about 
this passage, except to call attention to 
its exact meaning. It says nothing 
about the Bible, certainly nothing about 
the Bible as a whole. It is speaking on 
quite another subject. Whaui it asserts 
is the reality of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit upon the minds of men. 
This is a truth not only of Bible times 
but of all times. Go to-day into a meet- 
ing of Quakers or Friends, and you find 
all waiting for the moving or prompting 
of the Holy Spirit before they speak. 
Indeed, not only among Quakers, but in 
all Christian churches holy men claim 
to speak as moved by the Holy Spirit. 

3. the third passage often quoted to 
prove the whole Bible divine and infall- 
ible is that terrible one found at the end 
of the Apocalypse, or Revelation, the 
last book of the New Testament. This 
passage reads: “I testify unto every 
man that heareth the words of the pro- 
phecy of this book, If any man shall add 
unto these things, God shall add unto 
him the plagues that are written in this 
book: and if any man shall take away 
from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part 
out of the book of life, and out of the 
holy city, and from the things which are 
written in this book.” 

(1) With regard to this passage, the 
first and perfectly obvious thing to say 
is, that it refers simply and only to the 
particular book in which it is found, 
namely, the Apocalypse, or Book of 
Revelation. It has no reference what- 
ever to the New Testament, much less 
to the whole Bible; although many take 
it to refer to the whole Bible, because, 
as the books are at present arranged, it 


| is found at the end of the Bible. That 


it could not refer to the New Testament 
is seen from the fact that when it was 


| written there was no New Testament in 


therefore, we talk out the Bible as a} 
whole being a religi us standard or au- 
thority, we say something which has no | 
meaning. We may up the highest | 
as an authority; we may 
as an auth rity; but we 
ip all as an authority, be 
a much which is far re 
moved from the highest, and which cor 
with it;. there is much which an 
wwonizes the teachings of Jesus and 
which He condemns 
As a fact, the Bible makes no cla‘m | 
at all for itself as a whole. Each writ:r 
writes for himself independently; he 


existence, 

(2) Another thing to be smid is, that 
the Book of Revelation is one of the 
most questionable writings of the New 
festament. Many of the Christian 


| Fathers and early churches refused to 


makes, he makes for himself only. Fle} 


whole, for when the writers of the Old | 
and New Testament books wrote, the | 
Bible as we understand it to-day did | 


| 
| 
| 


not exist. If you will bear this in mind | 

it will help us greatly in our inquiry 
Another thing will help us. It is to 

remember that when these’ various 





i 





accept it as Scripture. Some Church 
Councils rejected it. Even the Council 
of Laodicea (A.D. 363), which is af- 
firmed by manye authorities to have 
settled the New Testament canon, left 
the book out. In all the Christian ages 
it has been a question among many 
scholars whether it has any right to a 
place in the Bible. Luther was decid 
edly of the opinion that it has not; so 
was Zwingle. Even Calvin denounced it 
as unintelligible, and forbade his pastors 
at Geneva attempting to interpret it. 
Thus we see how little weight needs to 
be attached to any utterance, especially 
a curse, found in this book 

(3) But there is something stronger 
still that should be said about this pass- 
age. The intelligence, heart and con- 





science of man cannot permanently ac- 
cept any such curse as a part of a true 
revelation of God. The Church of Eng- 
land is getting ashamed of the curses 
of its Athanasian creed, and its best 
men are trying to get them laid aside as 
unworthy of anything calling itself 
Christianity. The curses, or impreca- 
tions, in the Psalms the world has out- 
grown; we now see that they sprung 
from the imperfect moral development 
of the age which produced them, and 
that it was a mistake ever to have 
thought them the word of God. Pre- 
cisely the same is true of this curse, by 
which the writer of the Book of Revela- 
tion thinks to prevent anybody from 
making any changes in his book. 

Dean Trench pens truer Bible when 
he writes: 


“I say to thee, Do thou repeat; 

To the first man thou mayest meet, 
In lane, highway or open street, 
That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of love,— 

Blessing not cursing rules above.” 


By the very fact that it is a curse this 
Apocalypse passage condemns itself, and 
compels its own rejection, as the utter- 
ance, not of God, but of a very imper- 
tect man. 

So much, then, for these three Scrip- 
ture texts which are most relied on as 
proofs that the whole Bible is a divine 
and infallible authority. On examina- 
tion we find that not one of them 
teaches anything of the kind. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
only Bible that existed until two cen- 
turies or so after Christ was the Old 
Testament. This was held in very high 
reverence by the Jews, though all partS 
were not held in equal reverence. 

There are many passages in the Old 
Testament, and especially in the proph- 
etical books, which begin with such ex- 
pressions as “God said,” “Thus saith 
the Lord,” or “God spake these words 
and said.” It is sometimes  inferved 
from these expressions that God spoke 
to the writers in some miraculous man- 
ner; and not only so, but that these 
forms of speech prove the whole Old 
Testament to be God’s supernatural 
word. Such inferences are plainly un- 
warranted. When “Thus saith the 
Lord,” or any corresponding expression, 
stands at the beginning of a prohecy or 
declaration, we have no right to extend 
its application beyond that declaration 
or prophecy. We need, too, to be on 
our guard against interpreting Oriental 
forms of speech too literally. The Old 
sestament comes from the Orient. 
When the Hebrew prophets felt within 
them a deep conviction they instinctively 
called it “God’s voice,” but does that 
mean that it was necessarily mirac- 
ulous? Probably we Occidentals would 
be wiser if we too, oftener than we do, 
identified the voice of moral conviction 
and conscience with the voice of God. 

ir Samuel Baker in his book entitled 
the Nile Tributaries, tells us some 
things about the Arabs which throw 
light upon these forms of speech found 
in the Old Testament. He tells us that 
he found the Arabs conversing in al- 
most the exact style of the Old Testa- 
ment writers. It was common with 
them to couple the name of God with 
almost every event of life. If there was 
a famine, their habitual way of speech 
would be to say, “The Lord has sent a 
grievous famine on the land.” If their 
cattle fell sick, they considered it an 
affliction sent by the Divine Command. 
lf their flocks prospered, the prosper- 
ity was attributed directly to God. Ifa 
man had a dream in which a particular 
course of action was suggested to him, 
he said in relating it, “God spoke to me 
in a dream, commanding me so-and-so,” 
or “The Lord came to me in my dream, 
and said so-and-so.” The men of the 
East to-day, when they have some mes- 
sage burning in their souls, which they 
must utter, say, “Thus saith the Lord,” 
just as the old Hebrew prophets did. 
‘Lhis is because the Oriental mind is fig- 
urative, poetic, imaginative, devout; 
while ours is scientific, literal, unimagin- 
ative, too often undevout. The Hebrew 
prophets were seers, men of deep in- 
sight into truth, men of vision and fore- 
sight, men of powerful imagination, men 
of profound piety, men who lived so 
near to God that they felt His presence 
in all things. They were “men of the 
Spirit.” It was no wonder that the 
words, “Thus saith the Lord,” -came 
easily to their lips. 

Yet they laid no claim to infallibility. 
They often made mistakes. They some- 
times discovered their mistakes and tried 
to correct them. Sometimes one 
prophet discovered and pointed out 
the mistakes of another. Sometimes 
their mistakes were left for those to 
discover who came after them. One 
signal instance of a prophet making a 
prediction which did not come true, and 
later himself confessing his mistake, is 
that of Ezekiel, in connection with his 
predictions that the city of Tyre would 
be captured and destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. And yet, in spite of their 
limitations, we find these same pfophets 
in a hundred places uttering mighty 
messages of truth and life which we 
cannot but think of as eternal words of 
God. 

Nothing is more certain than that 
Jesus held the Old Testament in high 
reverence, This is shown by the fact 
that He often quoted from it. Some 
have claimed that His quoting from it 
gives to it His endorsement 4s in all 
parts authoritative and infallible. But 
that is a strange claim to make. We all, 
when we speak or write, quote again and 
again from Shakespeare and Tennyson 
and Browning and Emerson and Long- 
fellow, and scores of other writers, but 
does this mean that we regard them as 
infallible or incapable of error? Al- 
though Jesus quoted the Old Testa- 
ment so often, we have distinct denials 
from Him that He regarded it as all in- 
fallible truth. In the Sermon on_ the 
Mount, we read, “It hath been said by 
them of the old time” (in the books of 
Exodus, Leviticus and Deuteronomy), 
so-and-so; “but T say unto you,” the ex- 
act opposite. Paul goes even further 
than Jesus, and declares that Christ has 
abolished the entire Old Testament law 
of sacrifices, and the whole ceremonial 




















system. “Christ,” he says, “hath blot- 
ted out the handwriting of ordinances, | 
and taken it out of the way.” The “New | 
covenant,” he declares, is “not of the let- 
ter, but of the spirit; for the letter kill- | 
eth, but the spirit giveth life.” Thus it 
is plain that Paul, no more than Jesus, 
regarded all parts of the Old Testament | 
as infallible and eternal word of God. | 
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Both Jesus and Paul discriminated in | 


their use of the Old Testament. Some 
parts they accepted as truth of the 
highest and most enduring value. Other | 
parts they rejected as outgrown and 
passed by. 


Nor when we come to the New Tes- 
tament is there any evidence that that | 
is perfect in all its books and all its 
parts, or that any of: the New Testa- | 
ment writers believed it to be so. The | 
New Testament writers nowhere claim 
to be infallibly inspired to write. If 
they had been infallibly inspired to write 
the Gospels and Epistles the fact was 
so important that they ought to have 
said so. But, instead of that, Luke 
gives as his reason for writing, not that 
God had inspired him to do so, but 
that “inasmuch as others had taken in 
hand” to write, and inasmuch also as 
he had had “perfect understanding of 
all things from the beginning,” there- | 
fore it seemed good to him also to 
write. Thus he gives us to understand 
that his Gospel is written with a per- 
fectly natural object in view, and from 
perfectly human motives. John and 
Paul assert the truth of what they say, 
but they both put forth as their quali- 
fication for writing, not any infallible | 
guidance from above, but the simple 
fact that they are disciples and apostles 
of Jesus Christ, of whom and of whose 
Gospel they have something to say. 
Their qualification is the simple quali- 
fication of knowledge and love. Paul ex- 
pressly declares that while some things 
which he writes are of the Lord, some 
are of himself alone. 

The truth is, we have made a mistake 
in associating inspiration primarily with 
writings instead of with men. And es- 
pecially we have made a mistake in con- 
fining it to a single book written in a 
far-off time. God inspires men. Some 
of them write, and some do not. Some 
of them wrote in the old time, and same 
did not. And some of those who did 
write fell sometimes into mistakes, In- 
spiration does not insure perfection or 
freedom from possible error. 

We are told that on the day of Pen 
tecost thousands were under the influ 
ence of the Holy Spirit, yet we have 
no reason to believe that they were thus 
rendered infallible. In the Epistles it 
is everywhere asserted and assumed 
that all persons who have really be- 
come Christians are inspired by the 


GOLD FURNITURE 


A SPECIAL OF OUR 


Every article of furniture, and we are simply 
loaded up at every corner almost of this big store, is 
marked down special in price for January—a distinc- 
tive feature of January business here. 

In the basement a great sale of chairs of many 
differeat kinds is going on—prices below manufac- 
These are some of the Rogers’ stock. 

We want to tell specially to-day of the exhivit of 
Gold Furniture on the first floor above ground floor. 
Someone seeing this the other day remarked that it 


very beautiful collection of imported gold furniture— 


In the collection you find drawing-room suites, 
reception-room suites, reception chairs, arm chairs, 
divans, jewel cabinets, screens, tables and many other 


For this month only we give a straight 
20 per cent. discount off the marked 
price of every article of gold furniture. 


Shoppers out of town do not find anything of this 
kind near their own homes. 





36-38 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


Years spent in wandering and gathering 
amongst the Old Country mansions and 
farm-houses of England and the Con- 
tinent have brought together a unique 
collection of genuine Sheraton, Chippen- 
dale and Old French Furniture, Sheffield 
Plate, Old Brasses, Bsonzes, Cut Glass, 


B. M. & T. Jenkins 


422-424 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


















struck the mint. It’s a 


Florentine and French 










They can, with safety, 


& Co., Limited 





London, Eng 





Holy Spirit. 
takes. 

We must enlarge our idea of inspira- 
tion. The Bible does not represent in- 
spiration as confined te itself. It repre- 
sents it as existing outside the Jewish 
nation, as in Melchizedek and Balaam 
and Job. It represents it as not con- 
fined to Bible times, but as continuing 
right on. Says Jesus: “I will pray the 
Father,and He shall give you another 


Yet Christians make mis- 


| Comforter, that he may abide with you 


forever; even the Spirit of Truth,” 


; and “when the Spirit of Truth is come, 


he will guide you into all truth.” 

The Bible represents inspiration as 
not confined to writers, or writers and 
speakers, but as extending to all voca- 
tions and all classes of men, as Abra- 


| ham the shepherd, Moses the states- 


man, Aaron the priest, Joshua the war- 
rior, David the king, Amos the herds- 
man, Nehemiah and Ezra, historians and 
annalists, Peter the fisherman, Paul the 
tent-maker. We are expressly told that 
Bezaleel was inspired to work in goid 
and silver and brass, and in the cutting 


| and setting of stones and in the carving 
| of wood. In other words, the Old Tes- 


tament recognizes the inspiration of the 
artisan and the artist as well as the 
writer, And is it not true that some of 
the noblest inspiration of the world has 
been in connection with art? Was not 
Emerson right, and in harmony with the 
highest thought and spirit of the Bible, 
when he wrote: 


“Not from a vain or shallow thought 

His awful Jove young Phidias brought. 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groined the aisles of Christian 
Rome, 

Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Himself from God he could not free. 

The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast Soul that o'er him planned; 

And the same Power that reared the 
shrine 

Bestrode the tribes that knelt within.” 


The thought of inspiration ts closely 
connected with that of authority. There 
are in the world two widely different 
conceptions of religious authority, One 
is external, the other is internal. One 
is the authority of the Church, the 
priest, the Sacred Book; the other is 
the authority of reason, conscience, 
truth, right, as these are recognized as 
the voice of God in the human soul. 
The authority which Jesus recognized 
was the second of these, the authority of 
God in the soul. Men said of Jesus: 
“He taught as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes.” The scribes based 
their teaching on the written law, upon 
the traditions of the fathers, upon 
external authorities handed down from 
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of our workshop. 


a touch of the artistic temperament. 


g Arts & Crafts furniture is hand-made. 
to suit the ideas of the customer. We can fill special orders at prices that cannot be equaled 
anywhere, considering the quality of workmanship. 


to our showrooms. Correspondence solicited. 


Firts & Crafts 


"fz 
CY 


produce something distinctive. 


A\nstocracy’s Workshop || 


E have long needed a furniture factory that could 


aristocracy. ‘The utmost of art that can be given expression 
in wood, is put into Arts & Crafts furniture. 
that appeals to those who appreciate what is superior. Our 
patrons, naturally, are those who have good taste—who have 
Some of the names on 
our order books are the highest in the land. Statesmen, artists, 
and society leaders have put their seal of approval upon our 


work. They have placed repeated orders for the products 


Everything is made from our own designs, or 


We extend an unqualified welcome to all visitors 


Estimates given on furniture or interior decoration. 


Workshop Showrooms, 1012 Yonge Street. 
Down Town Showrooms, 6 King Street West. 


The United Arts & Crafts, Limited, 
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NIGHT. 


can afford to give, and no more; and if 
she is the right kind of girl she will un- 
derstand and appreciate you all the bet- 
ter. 

Don’t think that you own the girl the 
moment you become engaged to her. | 
“,here’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and | 
the lip.” Besides, modern girls do not | 
like to be “owned,” even by the men 
they love, | 

Don’t forget to make a treaty of peace | 
with your sweetheart’s small brother or 
sister. A little candy and a few dimes 
judiciously bestowed will win you an | 
ally whose value is out of all proportion 
to size, That lover may well tremble 
for his cause who has not won the 
friendship of the sm 

Don’t be jealous of 
tentions to your sweetheart. 
courages them unduly she 








vall brother or sister 
another man’s at 

If she en 
is unworthy 





of you. Drop her! If he gets no en-| 
couragement from her, you have n thing | 
to fear. Rejoice! If other men find | 
| your sweetheart attractive, it is a com 
| pliment to your g od taste Be glad! 
Don’t forget to tell your sweet at 
: . | least a dozen times eve ry time y e€ | 
There wa surfeit | her that you ‘love her. A woman 1s] 
| mever tired of hearing the words “I love 
you” from the lips that she loves : 
Don't, when a social gath 


of ordinary furniture—the kind that is all altke. 
There is very little of the kind that is distinctly different— 


the kind that has character, refinement, grace, and an air of 


It is the kind 
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Jesus found his au- | 
He spoke from the 
from personal conviction. The 
truth he taught was not what he had 


the ages gone by 
thority in himself. 
heart, 


heard, or learned as a lesson from | 
others, but what he saw and felt, what , 
God had written as with a pen of flame | 
upon his own mitid and conscience. 

Throughout a considerable part of the | 
Old Testament we see evidences of a | 
constant struggle going on between pro- 
phets and priests. The prophets were 
the forward-looking men, the men who | 
believed in new truth, new revelations | 
of God, that inspiration which is a 
fountain forever open.: The priests | 
were backward-looking men, men with- | 
out open vision, men who relied upon | 
the inspiration of the past, men who| 
asked, not “What does God say to-day?” 
but “What did He say to our fathers?” 

In every age there are the same two 
classes of minds—the forward-ldukers 
and the backward-lookers; the men to 
whom God is, and the men to whom 
God was; the men who see and the) men 
who can conceive nothing higher ‘than 
to accept and guard what others have 
seen. 

Jesus belonged with the prophets. He 
restored the open vision, which | was 
fading away. The whole Christian 
movement at its beginning was pro- 
phetic. God was a living reality. Inspira- 
tion was something of the present time, 
and for every man who would open his 
soul to the living power of the Spirit 
of God. The authority to which the 
early Christians bowed was the author- 
ity of the inward revelation 

Every great religious leader who 
breaks the chains of formalism and spir- 
itual tyranny and death with which the 
people have been bound, and leads them 
on to new light and life and hope, is a 
prophet. Luther was a prophet. The 
Protestant Reformation was a prophetic 
movement. It was exactly in the spirit 
of the Old Testament prophets and of 
Jesus. It meant bringing God nearer. 
It meant present inspiration. It meant 
the authority of God in the soul. The 
same was true of the rise of the great 
Methodist movement under the leader- 
ship of the Wesleys. The same is true 
of the Liberal Christian movement, un- 
der such leaders as Channing and Par- 
ker and Martineau and Emerson and 


Phillips Brooks and Edward Everett 


Hale. These movethents are all affirma- 
tions of the authority of reason and 
conscience. They are all proclamations 
of a living God, as distinguished from a 
God dead and bound up in the cere- 





‘ments of ‘a church or a book. 


Exactly the same is true of the move- 
ment in our day which is appearing 
among the freer minds of every re- 
ligious body, and -which we call by the 
name of the higher criticism. Tt, too, is 


| It exalts the authority of truth 


a movement to bring God near, and 


make Him the God of the present, and 


not of the past alone. It is a movement 
to unseal the fountains of inspiration, 
that the waters may flow to-day. We 
have made the Bible a prison-house to 
shut God in. This movement seeks to 
open the doors, to let Him out, that He 
may appear where He belongs, in His 
world—in Canada as much as in Pales- 
tine, now as much as twenty or twenty- 
five centuries ago, in your life and mine 
as truly as in the lives ‘of Isaiah and 
Paul. 

There are some who fear the higher 
criticism because they believe it will de- 
stroy the authority of the Bible. As a 
fact it leaves the authority of the Bible 
exactly where the Bible itself puts it. 
and 
takes away the authority of superstition 
and tradition. It does not mass _to- 
gether what does not belong together. 
It discriminates and judges. 
parts of the Bible which are the best, 
which give us the purest conceptions of 
God, and which teach us the highest re- 
ligion and morality, it holds up as au- 
thoritative in the highest degree, and | 
permanently so. Those parts which | 
teach less worthy ideas of God and re- 
ligion and life, it assigns to their pro- 
per place, of lower authority, or none at 


should leave them behind. It teaches 
men to look for the authority of the | 
Bible, 
spirit within the book; and not to this 
or that passage or teaching simply be- 
cause it is found in the Old Testament 
or the New, but to the noble men and | 


Those | 


way that a baby does a rattle-box~- 
something to be played with and then 
discarded. A fool is the only man who 
knowingly will marry a flirt. 

n’t quarrel. Quarrels are said to 
be love’s condiments; but true love has 
no more need of a condiment than has 
a piece of lemon-pie of salt and pepper. 

Don’t attempt to measure the love of 
your lover by the depth of his pocket- 
book, especially if he happens to be a 
man whose only asset is a moderate sal- 
ary. An extravagant wife hangs like a} 
millstone around a man’s neck. The 
sensible man knows this, and will cut | 
loose before it is too late 

Don’t advertise your love to the whole 
world. It is 
man most concerned. 

Don't measure your lover with a tail- 
ors yardstick. It 


| that you are to marry. 


| 


| 


| ing you the truth. 


all—helping us to see that the Hebrew | never more blind than when estimating | 


people outgrew them, and that we, tov, | 


not so much to the book as to the | 


women whose lives have made so many | 


portions of the Bible glorious, and to | 
those great teachings, of prophets, | 
Psalms, Gospels and 


pistles, whict, | Re aad | i 
Epistles, which | Reform him before marrying; and _ be | at one. af tha 


have been Word of God to untold mil- | 


lions, and which, like stars, will shine 
in the sky of the world’s highest re- 
ligious truth forever. 


(a ee 


Don'ts for Lovers. 


FOR THE GIRL 


ON’T attempt to monopolize your | and white, free from lust and 
Give him plenty of rope; 


lover. 
but bring him up with a short | 
jerk once in a while, just to let | 


| will not do before. 
cage, who longer fears its wings? 


Don't idealize your lover. He prob- | 


ably is neither better nor worse than a | 


million other men; and your loving him | 
will not make an angel of him 


Von’t forget that modesty at all times | 


and in all places is love’s most sacred 
crown. Don’t tarnish that crown. 
Don’t imagine, because your lover 
tells you that you are the most beauti- 
| ful woman in the world, that he is tell- 
Love is blind, and 


the charms of his beloved. 

Don’t expect your lover to be a saint. 
Few men are. 

Don't let your love blind you to all 
the rest of the world. When in love | 
you need to see what you are doing even 


sufficient to convince the | 


is the man in the | 
cleehban, and not the clothes on the man, | 


| bright scene 





i your beloved4 
nther men a chancez 


slick to 


time uive 


} ering, 
all the 








te talk to her, one yours elf a chance to 
| talk to other gi Return to he r r ofte”" 
| and thus show her the strength o «8 love | 
| that sq constantly draw “yoy ‘back te 
| her sid 
Don't, when you call to see your 
sweetheart, and her father and mother | 


| persist in sitting up with you, act as if | 
{ their company bored you. You may 
wish them buried seven miles under the 
Dead Sea; but don’t let them know it 


Treat them with the most de ferential 
politeness, as if they were the only 
father and mother in the universe—and 


trust ‘to your sweetheart. 
Den’t be one of those knowing men 
wko think they understand womankind. 
Only Omniscience cam comprehend a 
} woman. You knew just about as much 
abst your sweetheart as you do about 
«hat the weather will be next April. 
Won't tty to comprehend her. Love her, 
‘ amd thank God that she is ‘no worse. 
Don’t expect your sweetheart to be an 
ingel. She is trot; and if she was she 
would be altogether too good for you. 

Don't fall in love with a beautiful 
form and face. Love should look deeper 
than the skin and bones. God some- 

| ‘times puts a beautiful soul behind a 

homely face; and conversely. Better be 
dead than wedded to a woman who has 
wothing beatles beauty. 

kinally, don’t be in a hurry to marry. 
| Look hong and well before you leap; or 


| heaven alone knows in what troubled 

waters you will find yourself struggling 

i Everett McNEIL. 
ra o— 


Society at the Capital. 





‘ HE Christmastide festivities 
having been brought to a 
close, the next excitement on 
the tapis at the Capital will 
be the Opening of Parliament 
and its attendant State per- 

| formance, the “Drawing-room,” which 
will come off with all its fuss and feath- 
lers on Saturday the 14th. This, al 
| though to the younger members of soci 
ety not an actually enjoyable affair, 

a ceremony which everyone, especially 

| the débutante, 

go through at least once in a lifetime, 
but the once generally suffices, as it 

an ordeal the joys of which are cue. 
tionable and mixed with a certain 
amount of strain on the nerves as to 
whether one has acquitted oneself with 
the desired amount of stateliness and 
dignity. However, the fact that this 
year’s function is the first to take plac 

under the new administration, will give 

a little variety to the usually monoton 

ous affair, and everyone is desirous to 

pay homage to the new representatives 
of royalty. 

The first entertainment of the New 
| Year came off on Monday, when Mrs 
Alexander Christie gave a New Year's 
tea, which has now become, with this 
| favorite hostess, an annual affair, ani 
| as the invitations include both th 
and the “not-outs,” it thus pro- 
| vides an exceedingly sociable and pleas 
| ant way of spending the holiday for the 
younger members of both sexes 

Mrs. Gemmill’s dance at “Cliffside” 
on Wednesday evening wound up the 
long list of Christmas gaieties, so many 
of which have been given especially for 
the holiday visitors, and it was voted by 
all who had the good fortune to be there 

to have been one of the jolliest of the 
very many jolly dances of the season 

Cadet James Gemmill, in whose honor 

it was especially given, had about eigh 

teen of his college chums to participate 

in the fun, and there was hardly a 

young person noeets to society in the 

Capital whose face was missed from the 

Mrs. Gemmill had several 

guests staying in the house for the occa 





“outs” 


sion, including Mr. Guy Ogilvie and Mr 
Alexander McMurtry of Montreal, and 
Mr. Philip Chase of Hanover, New 


Miss Louie 





more clearly than when you are not in 
love. 


Don’t love where reason cannot join | 
hands with the heart. | 
Don’t marry a man 


to reform him 
sure that the reform goes clear down to | 
the everlasting bed-rock. A girl is a} 
' fool who thinks that a man will do for 
| her after marriage what he cannot or 
When a bird is in a} 

| 


Finally, don’t forget that love is the 
sweetest and most blessed gift of God to 
mortals; and that it should be kept pure | 
avarice 
and sordid ambition; for the god of love | 
is a jealous god and gives to drink of | 
the blessed wine of his rich vintage of 


him know how firm a hold you have of | happiness only to those who worship at | 


the other end. 
Don’t gush over him 
sweetness cloys the 


Too 
appetite. 


much 
Always 


| let him go from you hungry to come | 


again. 
Don’t be cold. If you have a lover 
worth loving, and you love him, don't 


be afraid nor ashamed to let him know | costly presents, 


that you love him; but don’t slop over 
won't flirt with other men. Most | 
men look on a flirt in much the same | 


| 


his shrine truly and unselfishly 
FOR THE MAN 


Don't visit your sweetheart oftener | 
| than three times a week. Give her a 
chance to miss you. 

Don't attempt to buy her love with 
theaters, flowers, bon- 
| bons, etc. You wish her to love you, | 
mot your pocket- -book. 

Don’t be stingy. Give freely what you 





| Gemmill 


| much delight was expressed at the fact 


| scribbling on 


Hampshire Gemmill looked 
j 
j 


| exceedingly well in a gown of gold and} 


white with clusters of 
and leaves on the corsage, and Mrs. | 
wore a handsome black silk 
costume draped with sequined net. As 
former dances this season, 


golden grapes 


of programmes being provided, thus ob 
viating the necessity of hunting up 
scraps of paper to do duty as such or 
shirt-cuffs, as has | 
been the custom so much at dances in 
Ottawa where programmes have 
tabooed. “Cliffside” had put on gala 
attire for the occasion, and besides the 
usual Christmas 
of carnations and roses were used in th 
various rooms, the supper-table being 
bright with numerous poinsettias. 
Tuesday was a decidedly popular day 

for teas, three or four occurring on that 
afternoon. Mrs. D. M. Finnie, wife of | 
the manager of the Bank of Ottawa, | 
was the hostess on that day at a large | 
At Home for young people, which was 
very largely attended by the youth and 
| beauty of the Capital, with many addi- | 
tions from places near-by The tea-/| 
table was one of the prettiest seen for | 
some time, the decorations most | 


one’s 


bee n 


decorations, quantities 


heing 





considers it necessary to] ano 
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The O’Keeffe Mantel 
and Tile Co.== 


are making extensive alterations in their 
mantel showrooms. During the balance of 
the month will sell Andirons, Gas Logs, 
Fenders, and Fire Place goods at prices 
which you cannot afford to a 


The O’Keeffe Mantel and Tile 


97 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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DESIGNS AND PRICES SUBMITTED ON 


| Decorative Grilles and Interior Hardwood Fittings. 





|Hurndall Novelty Furniture oe, Limite 


Hayterand Teraulay Sts 
Toronto. Phone M. 553 











ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS 


LIFE SIZE PHOTO FREE 











SPECIAL OFFER: 
$ 3:00 O Fer a Life-Size Crayon 
eee and One Dozen Photos. 


| 
Le Maitre’s Studio | 
| 





638 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


CLOUDY DAYS ARE AS GOOD AS 
SUNSHINE FOR SITTINGS, 
This Coupon is good for one life-size Portrait 11x14 
inches, and one dozen cabinet portraits, all for three 


e 
$3.50 
dollars and fifty cents. All work guaranteed. 


This offer is good until used. CUT OUT THIS COUPON. 


Present this Coupon at Time of wna ss 
ee ed 


| 








| effectively roses | the 
and white 


used in 


carried out in crimson, 
heather being the flowers 
combination with crimson rib- 
bon and candelabra shaded in the same 
warm color 


skating and tobogganing party 
which was to have come off at Govern 
ment House on Saturday was called off, 
but everyone cherishes the hope that the 
Clerk of the Weather will be in a more 





Madame Girouard gave a second tea | amiable frame of mind on the coming 
for her sister, Mrs. Ryerson of Toronto, | Saturday, as these popular outings at 
on the same afternoon, which included | Rideau Hall are always among the 
only married ladies, about fifty being | brightest of the many bright spots of 
present to greet Mrs. Ryerson the Ottawa season 

Mrs. Greaves of Daly avenue also , [HE CHAPERONE 
chose Tuesday on which to give an in Ottawa, Jan. 8 1905 





formal little “five o’clocker” for her 
| daughters, Miss Julia and Miss Zoe 
; Greaves, when the young people spent 


a merry hour on their way to or from 
1er gathering of the same kind 
ssday also had its share of the 
and on that afternoon 
Drummond Hogg invited sev- 
ral young to meet Miss Grace 
| McLennan of Cornwall at the tea-hour 
Miss Bessie Keefer and Miss Burn as 
sisted Mrs. Hogg in her duties as host 
ess, and as many members of the sterner 
sex were present an exceedingly jolly | 
aiternoon was spent by all. Mrs. J. G 
l‘oster, wife of the United States Con 
sul, selected Wednesday also for giv 
ing a little At Home for her daughter, 
Miss Katherine Foster, a “not-out” who 
is at home for the holiday season, when | 
the “semi-readys” of Ottawa . society | 
were well represented Mrs. Paul | 
Weatherbee and Miss Elsie Cotton pre- | 
sided at a table prettily decorated with 
pink and white carnations and looked 
after the wants of the young folks { 
The members of the May Court had 
the honor on Friday * welcoming His | 





| 
rs 
} 
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I ec om ek, 





people 













:xcellency the Governor General and 
Lady Grey and suite at + thele club-rooms, 
when a large reception was given by the 
May Queen and members of the court 
Notwithstanding the fact that a raging 


blizzard kept up unce 
was crowded by 
dred, who were 


asingly all day, it 
all Ottawa’s four hun 
well repaid for their ef 





forts in battling the elements, by en , , »0—Here! What under 
joying a bright little vocal and musical; the sun are you doing up there? 
programme which h been provided for nda Wow! But this is a great 


* ~ahla nacl 
a sociabl eck ! 


Miss 


their eee well as 


tor mumps 
hour ver the acups 


——____-->-- —___. 
Does Your Pen Stammer ? 


fterwards 
Julia Gre om I layed a v solo 


ghtf illy send sred by Mr 





songs were 


rt number of peop! vho suffer 

1 ods \ ie people who suffer 
r é 1 eT ey . Ss fr ‘ 

H iwken, Mes Darnley Be it! 5 liss from stammering with the tongue is 

Catherine Rose and Miss Whelen At | small as compared with those addicted 

the conclusion of the musical part of | to pen stammering. Very few people 

the perf rece «6tea and ices were| Possess the happy knack of writing 






* BBR Mise Witty White andi ven a letter without constantly paus 

vs — ing, and it is reasonable to assume that 

Miss carth and other members | , stammering followed closely on 

vf the club, from a table artistically ar- | the heels of writing. Sir Walter Scott 

ged with irnations and heather. | Commented on the subject in the fo! 

cach a cain ‘W » handsome mink wing words: “I feel myself decidedly 

se a a wrecked in point of health, and am no 

cape over a navy te tanor-made gown onfirmed I have had a paralytic touch 

with a hat of black and scarlet, was! I speak and read with embarrassment 

presented on her arrival with a beauti- | and even my handwriting seems to 
ful bouquet of pink roses, Miss Alice | St4mmer. 


: Pope said 
Pa tae c +h ar ) 1 b . — 
Fitzpatrick, t May Queen, Ing the True ease in writing 


comes from art 





donor. The Ladies Sybil and E velyn not chance, 
Grey were gowned alike in grey te \s those move easiest who have learn'd 
ing costumes, the former wearing a : 2 neg . a 
} su verhap 1@ awkward pauses ex 
br wn hat trimmed with to lage, and ne ated oa y most w oe - ae 
the latter a toque of black and red iry. The ancient mode of writing, bé 
\irs. Hanburv-Williams was also pre it remembered, was on bricka, tiles 
nt. and Captain Trotter, A.D.C.. was | and oyster-shells, and on tables of 
n attendance Although the storm con stone. In the early days it was, to 
nae : waggle py Toei rhage transform a phrase. “What I have 
tinue ncreas¢ Violence, many | written I have written,” and before 
went on from this tea to Mrs. Toller's rving his thoughts upon a brick 
in Chapel street, where Miss Grace | man had some excuse for pausing, or 
MeLennan of Cornwall, who is visiting | Stammering. Such a reflection almost 


convinces one that 
hereditary 


294 e stammering 's 
d’étre of pon ie _— 


of young 


Mrs. Toller. was the cause 
another bright little gathering 


Oe 
peopl Miss Fielding and Miss Mabel Through to Ottawa Daily via 
Richardson did the honors of the tea G 

: ore ; rand Trunk. 
table, which was daintily arranged with 
vellow and white hyacinths 


Leaving Toronto at 10.30 p.m.,in Pull 


Owing to the very severe storm, | man sleeper, arriving Ottawa 0.40 a.m 
which completely demoralized the car | Secure tickets and make reservations at 
system and made traffic of all sorts ex-/| city office, north-west corner King and 


ceedingly difficult and wncomfortable. | Yonge streets 
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IF IT lS TO BE 


UROPE 


OR THE 


SOUTH 


THIS WINTER 











The baggage required 
must be of the very best 
quality, and to be abso- 
lutely sure of what you 
need, you must have the 
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A Lost Invention. 





\ME and fortune await 
icky individual who 
ombination of 

which the Egyp- 

the Aztecs and the In- 
eru made their tools 
each of these na- 

i h state of civiliza- 

them ever discovered iron 

» fact that the soil of all 

tries was largely 

it. Their substitute 


the 


liscover the 


retals fron 




















of steel 

secret of this composi- 
entists and has be- 
irt The great explorer 

discover it from an 
found in an an- 
ver mine. but all that he 


s that it 


ried to 


1 chisel 


of a small portion of 








of steel, so it is 
could not 
omponent parts 
the nature 
these an- 


opper 


ight have been 
ombination, 

r eg vere ble £0 to prepare 
jualed in temper 

duced at the present 
scientifically approved 

yronze and cop- 
able to 





€ were 
the hardest 
granite and porphyry 
1d like sub- 
of this lost art 











' t 





ye tem- 















t f i to the| 
"er a iy atries It is al 

tt st secret 

sts must 

ed independently by 

vhich made use of it so 

fr 1 Sunday paner 

f many such floating 

lect and impress 

nse of the importance 
nt or art. The | 
rediscovery of this.| 

itionize many 
‘ t present holds | 
Why would there be | 
Is any man sighing | 
ravor ar 1oes ny bov |i 

k-knife blade? There 

t rove t the tem- 

f tt nelients were 

f u «K edge like 

the were pro 

1 1 nsatisfactory 

yw have. The 

ernment Board vy 
em ve rs ago to test! 

tals, renorted 

r in, Professor R. H 

portion relating to 

r-tin alleys, that alloys of conver 
f tin 29.88 copper 68.58 

4 ee opnrer 67.87. tin 37.10 and 
Tonner 65.94, tin 34.47 were all so hard 
t } could not be turned tn a} 
th steel tools. These and other | 
nb itions have been generally | 


trade for years. but of 
1 are th Copper and its 
more oetiv than the ordin 
es of tool steel, and the onlv 
t advantage possessed is that | 
nrredible. It is difficult to 
‘erstand that this would be the 
for anv revolutionary change 
we are foreed to the conclusion 
euch statements are wht, in cur- 
slang. is known as “hot air.”— 
chinery.’ 


| who 





| gentlemen 





| quiet marriage was solemnized by 





; the drawing-room, 
j} ing a 


; crown. 


rated 


| the 
| roses and asparagus 
|} being twined 


can re- | 


impreg- | 
for it | 
nation of metals which had | 


Jespite eat- | 
I pite the great- | ten. 


| Mildred 


} will be 
| January 26. 


appeared to | 


combination will | 


j} patronesses 


known | 


}urday ! 


trades in} 


the mon- | 


ij for the 


iJ. O. 





An Ingersoll correspondent writes: 
“Mrs. C. C, L. Wilson of Ingersoll] was 
the hostess of a most charming At 


Home last Friday afternoon, January 
6. Her house was most artisticaly 
decorated with carnations, white chrys- 
anthemums and smilax. Mrs. Wilson 


| looked exceedingly handsome in black 


sequined net over white taffeta. She 


received in the drawing-room, assisted | 
Wilscn, | 


by her daughter, Miss Norah 
was home from school for the 
Christmas holidays, with her friends 
Miss Grady of Macleod, Miss Grasett of 
California and Miss Caufield of Sim- 
coe, Progressive euchre was the criler 
of the afternoon, the large 
drawing-room being the scene of much 
gay laughter and fun. The fortunate 
prize-winners were Mrs, Carruthers 
Mrs. Caufield, Mrs. Sinclair, Mrs. Cam- 
eron and Miss McNeil. The prizes were 
ull very pretty, and chosen with gre it 
taste. While the refreshments were 
being served Miss Caufield sang sev- 
eral songs, and gay strains from the 


Cecilian added to the enjoyment of the | 


guests.” 
. 

From Huntsville comes this. note: 
“On New Year’s Day a number of the 
members of the 
Literary Club revived the 
custom of New Year's calling, and paid 
their respects to almost every lady 
member of the club, at whose homes 
in most eases, refreshments were 
served, and mutual good feeling was 
expressed. This society, though only in 


its second season, has now over forty 
members, and its. bi-monthly pro- 
grammes are both enjoyable and pro- | 


fitable.”’ 
. 
Mrs. J. B. Miller, $8 Wellesley street 
will receive this season only on Mon- 


| days, the 16th and 28rd of January. 
ca 


On January 3 
rev. 
Father G. A. Artus, when Marguerite 
Katrine (Daisy), eldest daughter of the 
late Captain R. H. Stewart, R.O., of 
Cranley, Parry Sound, was married to 
S. Percy W. Cooke, eidest son of Mr. 
Ss. P. Cooke of Ottawa. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooke will reside at Southampton, Ont. 
* 

Mrs. W. R. Wellington Parsons (for- 
merly Miss Gypsy Housser) held her 
post-nuptial receptions on Wednesday 
and Thursday afternoons of last week 
and on Wednesday evening, and re- 
ceived a great number of friends, 
wore her beautiful wedding gown, made 


of bands of duchess satin woven 
together with a heavy lace stitch, 
ind profusely trimmed with cream 
india silk lace. Her mother, Mrs. 
John H. MHousser, received with 
her, wearing a black embroidered 
met gown over white taffeta, and 
trimmed with lace and handsome 
cut jet ornaments. Mrs. Frei H. 
Sereaton of London and Mrs. Burton 





Montreal also assisted in 
Mrs. Screaton wear- 
beautiful Paris gown of black 
net and sequin, and Mrs. Harris in a 
dainty cream crepe de Paris, trimmed 


Harris of 











| with cut steel ornaments and Persian 
| ribbon. The bridesmaids, the Mi ses 
| Mabel Chown and Alma Parsons, wore 
their pretty bridesmaid gowns of pale 
green crepe de Paris, made in quaint 
| old style and trimmed with lace and 
| puffings of the material. They also 
| wore » picture hats of white tulle | 
and wreaths of green roses around the 


The house was prettily 
with palms and pink carnations 
ind the large basket : 
dining-room table wes of pink 
fern, the handle 
with ribbon and fern, Ti 
enterpiece was of white satin em- 
broidered in silver tinsel, and the 
side doilies were of the same, on which 


deco- 


| stood two silver candelabra, with pink 


beaded shades, making a charming el- 
fect. Mrs William Parsons, the 
groom’s mother, poured tea and coffee 
gowned in an embroidered 
chiffon over tlack taffeta and lace, 
wore a handsome black and white c 
nille hat. The young ladies 
deftly assisted in the tea-room 
girl friends of the bride, 
Helen Harris, Olive Bilton, Edna 
Anna Clark of Orangeville 
Parsons. 


and was 








were 


and 


* 
The 


Trinity 


held 


College 
this 
The secretary, Mr. George 
issue tickets to only those 








A. Ray, 
vVhose 


students 


will 
names 
will 
Mortimer Clark, 
W. R. Brock, 
Charles 
Mrs. William 
Nicholls, Mrs 
Pellatt, Miss 


The following 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Henderson, 
Mrs. Fred 
Osler Mrs 
Mrs. Symons. 
. 
Mrs. Cyril L. Marshall, Gwynne 
nue, sails by the “Saxonia” 
for England and will 
in the south of Europe. 


act as 
Mrs. 
C,. Robinson, Miss 
Cartwright, 
Mrs. Elmes 
Mackenzie 

BE. Bb. 

Strachan 


ave- 
on Tuesday 


spend the winter 






The Club will meet on Sat- 


Mrs. Fred Perry's, 


German 

j light at 

Maitland place 
>. 

Mrs Maclean and Miss 
Emma Rose have returned to Toronto 
ind will be at home at 230 Cottingham 
street Friday afternoons Dr. Mal- 
colm C who spent the 
holidays with his mother, 
turned to New York. 

. 


George Rose 


on 
Rose, 


mas has re- 


Mrs, 
to her 


Ferguson Dunbar has moved 
new home, 97 Roxborough ave- 
but will not be receiving for 
time yet 





1ue east, 
some 
. 


Mrs. Arthur C 


first time in 


Rogers will 
her new 


receive 


home, 97 


Spadina road, on Friday next, January 
20 
. 

Mrs. T. H. Hamilton will receive on 
Tuesday, January 17, for the first time 
since removing to 72 Crescent road 

> 


Home of the sergeants 
Rifles will take 
place in tl Temple, building on Febru 
2, under the patronage of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pellatt and officers of 
- Queen's Own 
furnish the music and a 
time is expected. The 
ire Mrs. H M. Pellatt, 
Mason, Mrs. J. George, Mrs 
Thorne, Mrs. J. M. Davison, Mrs 
Palmer and Mrs. Alex Bell. 
* 


The annual At 


of the Queen's Own 


ient rae 
will 
enjoyable 


regit 
orchestra 
most 
patronesses 


Mrs, P. L 





(Dr.) 


Mrs. J. R. 
oad 
third 


ia, 
aay 


Wellington, 14 
Rosed will be at 
ind fourth Mondays 

evenings 


Pine Hill 
home on the 
and Satur 


ile, 


* 

MeIntosh (nee 
her post-nuptial 
home, 25 Chicora 


Mrs. Reginald Kerr 
Henderson) will hold 
reception in her new 


|} avenue, on Thursday, January 19, after- 


noon and evening. 


Mrs. Robert J 
children left 


Mr 
their 


and 


three 


Christie 
on Thursdhy 


for New York, whence they sail to-day | 


for Genoa, on the s.s. “Republic.” They 
will’place their Tittle family at ¢ 


while they take the Mediterranean trip 


and probably spend a while in Egypt 


Then return 


|} count of this bereavement, in seclusion 





double | 


| mus Denison gave a small and pleasant 


Huntsville | 
traditiona! 


| night, and danced with all his old en- 


| week, and took in the bal poudre, where 


at Parry Sound a very 


Plummer, who came on from Sydney 

that day. 
e 

The first reception of the year held 
by Mrs. Mortimer Clark was a most 
enjoyable and interesting one, the 
“lion” of the tea-room being Mr. 
Torbes Robertson, who met old and 
new friends and was warmly wel- 
|} comed. The bright greetings which 


; echoed good wishes for the New Year 


She | 


| friends, 
|} dine and attend the final practice for 


was 


again 
proached by most of them. 
cale 
dor at the same time and a good-sized 
vudience 
gramme, 





| good bill 
quite a 


racks. 


for the center of } 


two | 


and | 





who s0} 





| 
the Miss's | 


Bil- | the 


conversazione } 
year on Thursday, | 


come to him through the | 


Fleming, | 


Christ- | ‘ 


and | 


innes 


and with their children | matism 
} 


TORONTO 





visit England and Scotland, returning 
to ‘Loron.o about the first of June, 
” 


One of the sad notes in the Christ- 
mas carol of the year was the loss oi 
their tather by Mrs. J. Ross and Mrs. 
Kent. Mr. Saunders died in the 
North-West, and his remains were 
brought tor interment to Barrie. Mrs. 
Ross and Mrs. Kent will be, on ac- 


for this season, and have the sympatny 
of many triends in their loss. 


> . 
Captain J. A. Stewart-Balmain, 15th 
King’s Hussars, who has been the 


much-enjoyed and entertained guest of 
several smart hosts and hostesses, left 
for Ottawa on Sunday evening, where 
he wil spend this week, going later to 
Quebec, and sailing next weex by the 
s.s. “Umbria” for London, Captain 
Stewart-Balmain has nothing but nice 
things to say of Toronto, and vice 
versa, and his triends here hope he 
may betore long pay them another and 
a longer visit. 








* 


On Saturday evening Colonel Septi- 


dinner at Stanley Barracks, at which 
Coionel and Mrs. Williams, Lady Tiliey, 
Colonel and Mrs. Sweny of Rohallion, 
Miss El.se Mortimer Clark, Captain 
Stewart-Balmain and Major Macdonell 
were guests, 

o 

Mr. Harry O’Brien of Ottawa was in 

town last week, and returned to Ot- 
tawa on Sunday night. 

. 


Miss Anna 
R. Creelman 


Jennings is with Mr, <A. 
and the Misses Creelman 
in Montreal. Mr. Creelman went down 
on Sunday evening, after a brief visit 
in Toronto. r. Alec Creelman was 
one of the out-of-town guests very 
weicome at the bal poudre on Friday 


thusiasm 

. 
George Carruthers of 
Winnipeg, was in town 


Mr. 


Rouge, 


Fort 
last 


he was a great acquisition to the danc- 
ing contingent, as was also Mr. Charlie 


were heard on every side, and the an- 
ticipated beauty of the following 
night’s dance was much referred to, 
Arrangements were made to “sit near 
n.e”’ at the musicale which was Thurs- 
flay evening’s event at the banquet 
hall in the King Edward, by good 
and others hurried home to 
the minuet, at which I looked in, and 
impressed with the patience and 
skill-of the clever littie instructress, 


Miss Sternberg, and her assistant sis- 
ter, 


who 
beaux 


put 
through 
until 


the society belles and 
the figures again and 
perfection had been ap- 
The musi- 
progressed just across the corri- 
enjoyed an excellent pro- 
which will be discussed else- 
There was last week a very 
at Shea’s, and on Thursday 
smart audience, including sev- 
of the officers from Stanley Bar- 
The Fadette Ladies’ Orchestra, 
Miss Nicholls, their handsome 


where. 


eral 


with 


conductress, always give excellent mu- 


sic. 

> 
On Monday evening Mrs. Greville- 
Harston gave a jolly little dance a 
her home in Wilcox street for the 


young folks who took part in the dance 
she chaperoned for the festival at 
Massey Hall some time ago. About 
fifty were invited and despite the bliz- 
zard some forty turned up for the re- 


union. Mrs. John Wedd was the only 
married lady, and the girls and boys 
had a royal good time. Mrs. Gre- 
ville-Harston is the best friend ol 


the ,young set 
husband, the 


and she and her big 
Major, are never hap- 
pier than in watching the frolics oi 
their young friends. Some of those at 
the dance on Monday were the Misses 
Lilly and Stewart Galt, the Misses 
Frances and Vivien McLeod, Miss 
Muriel Boehme, Miss Blanche Miles 
Misses Georgie and Elsie Sankey 


| Miss Oxley, Miss Zadie Taylor, Mis: 
Marguerite Wedd, Miss Ruth 
tathbun, Miss Kathleen Ritchie 
Mr. Bastedo, Mr. Fraser, Mr 
Murton, Mr. McWilliams, Mr. Ritchie 
Mr. Montizambert, Mr. Bunting, Mr. 
rthur Goulding, Mr. Wedd, Mr. 


Fletcher, Mr. Randolph Macdonald. 
7 


musicale was giver 
Saturday evening at the home of Mr 
nd Mrs. Cc. B. Watts, Balmy Beach 
Miss Maggie Smith, Miss Violet Hunt 
ind Mrs Cc. B. Watts, Dr. BE. K 
Richardson, Mr. C. H. Talbot ond Mr 
4. T. Cringan sang. Mr. W. H. Plant 
played a cornet solo, Mrs. Ethe’ Scho 
field Van Valkenburg gave «ne _ 0} 
her vivacious recitations, and Mis: 
Nothnagel a piano solo; all were muct 
ppreciated. An orchestra compose 
of F. L. Plant, piano; H. C. Corner and 
W. J. Morrison, violins; H. F. Strick- 
land, viola; O. E. Foote, flute; M. Van 
Valkenburg, clarionet; H. D. Parker 
ello; T. R. J. Plant, trombone, ané 
W. H. Plant, cornet, gave several selec- 
tions, of which Titl's Serenade for 
flute and cornet was especially appre 
ited. Miss Nothnagel, Mr. F. L. ano 
Mr. T. R. J. Plant played the accom- 
paniments. 


A very pleasant 








and Mrs. James Lumbe’s and 
family have removed to their new 
home, 176 Crescent road, Rosedale. 
Mrs. Lumbers will receive on Thursday 
ifternoon, the nineteenth, and after- 
wards on the second and fourth Mon- 
lays of each month. 


—_—_———— Oo 


Mr. 


The cost of electric lighting in a large 
city must necessarily be greater than in 
a small town on account of the greater 
cost of distribution, etc., bat it is safe 
to say that a house can be lighted more 
cheaply in Toronto than in any city of 
similar size in America 


The citizens of Toronto are coming 
more and more to realize the truth of 
this and every available wireman in the 
city is in consequence kept busy install- 
ing wires for electric lighting purposes. 

a 

Superstition. 

UPERSTITIONS are like poor 
poor relations; most,of us have 
some, but do not like to recog- 
nize them. Having given you 
time to marvel it the intel- 
lect which can show such pro- 
ease ng s the creation of the 
ibove apophthegm necessitates, I will 
proceed to propound another recondite 
efinition. Superstition may be said to 
be the belief that a certain cause has 


1 certain remote effect, the links in this 


chain of cause and effect not being 
visible or known, When we see how a 
ertain result follows a certain cause, 
t is not called superstition. When a 


mon believes that carrving a moldy po- 
tato in his pocket will keép off rheu- 
we call him superstitious, be- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Canada's Premier Piano : 
il THE : 


GERHARD HEINTZMAN 


Will hereafter be sold in Toronto by 
the manufacturers only. We havealso taken. 
over all the territory formerly controlled by 
Toronto agents. 


We are fitting up our new warerooms at 97. Ycnge street in the latest and 
most approved manner, and hope in a few weeks to announce the opening of what 


will be henceforth known as the Toronto home of Canada’s Highest Grade 
Piano. 


While alterations are going on at our warerooms we will sell pianos from 
our commodious factory warerooms, 69 at to 75 Sherbourne street. 








Gerhard Heintzman, Limited 





Write direct for catalogue and price list. 











cause we cannot see what causative 
connection there is between a decaying 
tater and muscular jim-jams; but 
when a man believes ithat if he falls 
over a thousand foot precipice he will 
have no need of a new suit next spring, 
we do not say he is superstitious, be- 
cause we know for a positive fact that 
men do not bounce very well. Simi- 
larly, it is not said to be superstitious 
to call a big man a liar, but it is cer- | 
tainly very unlucky, and as a “‘sign” 
of trouble in the near future there are 
few omens more infallible. 

Some persons are very sensitive about 
their favorite beliefs, and they do not 
like others to know that it is in this di- 
rection that their tendency to insanity 
lies. I once saw a man in a crowd sud- 
denly assume a guilty demeanor, After 
furtively looking round as if for an 
opportunity to escape, he edged away, | 
creeping near to the houses and peering 
down quiet turnings. At last he came 
to a deserted alley and I rushed after 


25 


per cent. 


Liseoun’ 


per cent. 


Discoust 





him, and said, “Pickpocket, disgorge 
your ill-gotten gold.” He said, “Ex- 


cuse me, I am not a pickpocket. I am 
a rather superstitious man, and hay- 
ing just seen a piebald horse, I am 
looking for a quiet spot in which to 
expectorate!” 

I went thence. 

But a person who thus keeps his 
troubles to himself is far less of a nui- 
sance than one who is proud of his | 
superstitions, and makes ostentatious 
display of same. A man who will dis- 
organize a crowded thoroughfare by 
suddenly stooping down to pick up a 
piece of coal “for luck,” ought to be 
shown that it is net for luck at all, but 
for five dollars or a month. A man who sales with very small profits. 
refuses to lend a friend a fiver because | Parties furnishing new homes cannot afford to miss this chance. 
it is Friday is also a nuisance, but he | Rugs bought now can be stored and insured free of charge. 
has evidently good grounds for his | 
superstition, and—unless I was the per- 
son endeavoring to borrow—I should | 
think he is very wise in cherishing It. 

Someone once told my wife that it 
was unlucky to send a black cat away, 
and she was silly enough to believe it. | 
We therefore allowed a black cat to 
take shelter ‘neath our humble roof 
one dark and stormy night—these ad- 
jectives also describe the cat—but I | 


A GENUINE JANUARY CLEARING 
SALE OF SUPERB 


Oriental Rugs 


Those who could not afford before to buy a genuine Persian or Turkish 
Rug will decidedly be able to take advantage of this great Clearing Sale 
and secure great bargains. 

We must reduce our present Rug stock at any sacrifice, although it isa 
peerless collection, which teok us yearsto gather. Our object is to get quick 





All 


Our out-of-town patrons will also 
receive our vary prempt attention. 


COURIAN, BABAYAN & CO., 
40 KING STREET EAST 














was soon convinced that however un- ‘Are You Going South?” | 
lucky it is to send one away, it is far : 

more unlucky to admit one. The first If so,acallon Mr. C. E. Hornig, city | 

night it cleared the pantry, and all ws ticket’ apent of the’ Grand Trunk h | 

had for breakfast was dry bread an? cket agent of ine Grand Lrunk, north 

short black hairs. Its experiences ar | West corner King and Yon streets, 

our residence also included a fight with , will be worth your while. He will be % 

the dog, four vases, an inkstand, and | able to sell you tickets to any Southern 

five photo frames, in the drawing- | resort, make Pullman reservations, and The Marshall Sanitary Mattress Co 
room, and it came off an easy winner | sive fall information ° 
over the lot. It ate everything that was will send a man to measure your bed and send 
given to it—and a lot that wasn’t—in- the mattress subject to thirty days’ trial. If 


not satisfactory you can have your money re- 
turned and the mattress removed. 


It is absolutely the 


lost Comfortable Mattress 


eluding poison enough to overcrowd 4 
large cemetery, but at last it left. It 
took ite departure one morning, leaving 
joy in our hearts and five new kittens 


The Cradle, Altar and the Tomb. 


Births 





on the doormat. We will never again) peieriey—Jan. 9, Montreal. Mrs James and the only healthy one'you can use. Send 
admit a black cat for luck, even if it S Br ee shy ¢ for Catalogue. 
brings a reference from its late land- oe. srigricy, & SOn s Phone Main 4533 
lord. We do not want any luck. We had | MAcGituivray—Dec. 30, Mrs. A. J 261 King Street West. 
so much with this one that We haven't MacGillivray, a daughter 
used it all yet. Mayor—Jan. 9, Toronto, Mrs James 

T am not a superstitious man myself Mavor.-a son Jocelyn 
althoueh there are one or two thins | pegxins Jan. 9, Exeter, Mrs. R. J. M,. Rovpick—Jan. 9, Cobourg, Janet Din- 
in which I must confess a certain Perking, a son , i woodie Roddick, aged 80 years and 6 
imount of belief. One is that it is un- ; : 
lucky for a picture to fall down, y Rocherrav 1 LA Sarmiere—Jan mt months . 
know this, because IT have experienced loronto, Madame Charles Rocherean SMITH—Jan. 9, Edgley, David Smith, 
t. I cut my hands in five places pick- de la Sabli¢re son aged 73 years 
ing up the broken pieces of glass, and Warwick—Jan. 10, Brooklyn, N.Y. ' 
in bringing home a new sheet, I fel! Marri Margaret Montgomery Warwick. 
over the shadow of a fat man and the rages WoopLAnp Jan. 10, Toronto, Ellen Me- 
man himself, and cut myself in eteht | Agmirace—Coomnes—Jan. 10, Toronto, Cutcheon Woodland 
more places, thus making an unlucky _— 


annie M. Coombes rhe 
total of thirteen. T bought another sheet Jennie CET to Herbert J 


Armitage 


of giass, and broke the frame, and}. a At St. Panl’s CI 

damaged the picture in getting it in. SOULTBEI mREER—-At dt auls Church, 

The wife said she thought it must be on Monday, January 9, 1905, by Rev J. YOUNG ‘Arex mitiarsy 

haunted. I said it was cursed*® anv- Thomas Des Barres isted by the 
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